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PREFACE 

The volume now offered to the public is the result of lifelong 
labors in the field of grammatical study. A profound conviction 
of the value of the classical languages in a course of liberal edu- 
cation and an earnest desire to aid the student in mastering the 
intricacies of the Latin tongue with as much ease and rapidity as 
is consistent with true scholarship have led to the preparation of 
the present work. The instruments of education must of course 
be readjusted from time to time to the ever-changing methods in 
school and college. Accordingly the prime object of this volume 
is to adapt the work of instruction to present methods and present 
needs. In view of the heavy demands now made on the time of 
classical teachers and students a special effort has been made to 
develop the practical side of grammar, to make it as helpful as 
possible to the teacher in the difficult task of explaining the force 
of involved constructions in Latin authors, and as helpful as pos- 
sible to the learner in his early efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate thought in the strange garb of a complicated Latin sentence. 
Simplicity and clearness, ever of paramount importance in the 
work of the class-room, have received special attention. 

Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room and a book 
of reference in study, this volume aims not only to present a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the beginner, but also to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of the advanced student. By 
brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology, and com- 
pactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, I have endeav- 
ored to compress within the limits of a convenient manual an 
amount of carefully selected grammatical facts which would 
otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

Syntax has received special attention. An attempt has been 
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made to exhibit as clearly as possible that remarkable system of 
laws which the genius of the Latin language has created for itself. 
Accordingly the leading principles of construction have been put 
in the form of definite rules or laws, and fully illustrated by 
carefully selected examples from Latin authors, a mode of treat- 
ment perfectly consistent with scientific accuracy, and sanctioned 
by the general experience of teachers as in the highest degree 
helpful to the pupil. Moreover, to secure convenience of reference 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general outline, 
these laws of the language after having been separately discussed 
are presented in a body at the close of the syntax. 

A special effort has been made to simplify and explain the 
difficult and intricate subject of the subjunctive. The ordinary 
constructions of that mood in simple sentences and in independent 
clauses are first stated and illustrated with great fulness to give 
the pupil a clear idea of its distinctive nature and use, and thus 
to prepare him to understand the process by which the mood 
passes from these simple independent uses to the more difficult 
dependent constructions. Too often the pupil sees no connection 
between an independent and a dependent subjunctive; what he 
has learned in regard to the former is no help to an acquaintance 
with the latter, but with the method here adopted it is hoped 
that after having mastered the ordinary independent uses of the 
mood he will be able to recognize even in the most involved con- 
structions in subordinate clauses only new illustrations of prin- 
ciples with which he is already familiar. To him the subjunctive 
in a subordinate clause will be no longer a dreaded stranger, but 
an acquaintance and friend. 

The subject of Hidden Quantity has received due attention in 
this volume as in the author's earlier Latin Grammar. Indeed, 
that work is believed to be entitled to the honor of having been 
the first Latin Grammar that ever attempted to mark systemati- 
cally the hidden quantity of vowels, and to point out the means 
for determining it. 

Another consideration which has had weight in determining 
the character of this grammar is the importance of bringing the 
treatment which the practical needs of the school and college 
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seem to demand into harmony with the learned results recently 
gathered by specialists in the field of historical grammar and 
linguistic study. On this point I deem myself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the cordial cooperation of three of the eminent Lat- 
inists who are engaged in the preparation of the "Historische 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache" how in process of publica- 
tion at Leipzig, Professor F. Stolz of the University of Innsbruck, 
Professor G. Landgraf of Munich, and Professor H. Blase of 
Giessen, authors whose works are known and read by classical 
scholars throughout the world, and whose names are identified 
with the best scholarship of the age. 

In accordance with a previous arrangement the manuscript on 
Phonology, Morphology, and Etymology, when nearly ready for 
the press, was submitted to Professor Stolz with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if any part of the work was not found to be in 
full accord with the latest and best views within the range of his 
own special studies he should point it out, and suggest the best 
method of bringing the practical and the scientific views into 
harmony. By a similar arrangement the manuscript on Agree- 
ment and on the Use of Cases was submitted to Professor Land- 
graf, and that on Moods and Tenses to Professor Blase. After 
a careful examination of the several subjects submitted to their 
consideration they made written reports with such suggestions 
as their special studies warranted, and subsequently in a series of 
personal interviews I had the rare opportunity of obtaining their 
views and their advice on the various doubtful questions con- 
nected with our subject. I desire, therefore, to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their kindness in thus freely offering me the 
priceless results of life-long labors in their several spheres. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleagues 
in the University, Professors A. G. Harkness and W. C. Poland, 
who have read the proof, and given me the benefit of their accu- 
rate scholarship and large professional experience ; to Professor 
E. P. Morris of Yale University for important statistics in regard 
to Interrogative Sentences, Quod Clauses, and the Use of the 
Subjunctive in Plautus and Terence; to Dr. H. W. Hay ley for 
aid in the revision of the Prosody ; to Dr. G. A. Williams of the 
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University Grammar School for the preparation of the indices, 
and to Dr. H. F. Linscott of the University of North Carolina for 
valuable suggestions on Phonology and Etymology. 

My thanks are also due to many other friends who have kindly 
favored me with their advice, especially to Dr. C. B. Goff of the 
University Grammar School, Dr. W. T. Peck of the Providence 
High School, Dr. Moses Merrill of the Boston Latin School, and 
Dr. John Tetlow of the Girls' High and Latin Schools, Boston. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 
mentary manual in the study of Latin a school edition of this 
Grammar is published simultaneously with it. This is intended 
to meet the wants of those who do not contemplate a collegiate 
course of study ; for all others the complete work will be found 
far more helpful. 

In conclusion I desire once more to make my grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the classical teachers of the country who by their 
fidelity and skill in the use of my books have won for them such 
marked success. To their hands this work is now respectfully 
and gratefully committed. 

ALBERT HARKNESS. 

Brown Univbrsity, June 8, 1898. 
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LATIJN' GRAMMAR 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Latin language derives its name from the Latini, the 
Latins, the ancient inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to 
the Indo-European family, which embraces eight groups of tongues, 
known as the Aryan, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italian, the Keltic, the Germanic, and the Balto-Slavic. All these 
languages have one common system of inflection, and in various 
respects strikingly resemble each other. They are the descendants 
of one common speech spoken by a single race of men untold cen- 
turies before the dawn of histoiy. 

2. The Latin, the Oscan, and the Umbrian are the three leading 
members of the Italian group of this family, and the resemblance 
between them is so great that they appear to be only different 
dialects of one common language. At the dawn of history the 
Latin was confined to the small district of Latium, while the Oscan 
was spoken in the southern part of Italy, and the Umbrian in the 
northeastern part ; but at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Latin had not only supplanted the Oscan and the Umbrian in 
Italy, but it had already become the established language of a 
large part of Southern Europe. The Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
have been preserved to us only in very scanty remains, but the 
Latin is enshrined in a rich and valuable literature extending 
over a period of several centuries. 

3. From the Latin has been directly derived the entire group 
of the Eomance languages, of which the Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese are important members. The English belongs to 
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2 PHONOLOGY 

the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family, but it is in- 
debted to the Latin for one third of its vocabulary. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Latin, if we would 
understand and appreciate our own vernacular. 

LATIN GRAMMAR 

4. Latin grammar treats of the principles of the Latin language. 
It comprises five parts : 

I. Phonology, which treats of the letters and sounds of the 

language. 
II. Morphology, which treats of the form and inflection of 
words. 

III. Etymology, which treats of the derivation of words. 

IV. Syntax, which treats of the structure of sentences. 
V. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART I. — PHONOLOGY 

ALPHABET 

5. The Latin alphabet * is the same as the English with the 
omission of j and w, but k is seldom used, and y and z occur only 
in words of Greek origin. 

1. It originally consisted of only twenty-one letters, as c supplied the 
place of c and g ; i of i and j ; u of u and v and sometimes of y. 

2. Subsequently G, formed from C by simply changing the lower part of 
the letter, was added to the Latin alphabet, and at about the same time z 
disappeared from it. Thus the alphabet continued to consist of twenty-one 
letters until the time of Augustus, when y was introduced into it from the 
Greek and z was restored from the same source. 

3. Even in the classical period C was retained in abbreviations of proper 
names beginning with G. Thus C. stands for GSius, and Cn. for GnaeuB. 
This is a survival from the original use of C for G. 

^ The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Ciimae. 
Throughout the classical period they used in general only capital letters. 



CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 3 

4. U and V, originally designated by the same character, are now used 
in many of the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant, 
as in English. 

6. Letters are divided according to the position of the vocal 
organs at the time of utterance into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants,^ and these classes are again divided into various 
subdivisions, as seen in the following : 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 

Vowels 

1. Open vowel ^ a 

2. Medial vowels * e o 

3. Close vowels i y u 

Consonants 



( 


Gutturals Palatals Unguals 


Dentals 


liabials 


4. Semivowels, sonant^ 


i = y 




V = W 


5. Nasals, sonant 


n6 


n 


m 


6. Liquids, sonant 


l,r 






7. Spirants, surd * 


h 


8 


f 


8. Mutes, sonant 


S 


d 


b 


9. Mutes, surd 


c, q, k 


t 


P 


Note. — z = cb, or gs, 


is a double consonant. 







^ If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of 
vocal sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open 
vowels are scarcely distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus i, 
sounded fully according to the ancient pronunciation as e, is a vowel ; but com- 
bined with a vowel in the same syllable, it becomes a consonant with the sound 
of 7; see 12,2. 

* The vocal organs are fully open in pronouncing the open 5, as in father ^ less 
80 in pronouncing the close vowels and the semivowels, and very nearly closed in 
pronouncing the mutes. 

s B is a medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel 
between the open a and the close u ; 1 is a palatal vowel, u a labial. The vowel 
scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as a line, with 
a in tbe middle, with 1 at the palatal extreme, and.witli u at the labial extreme : 

'• y- e • & . o • u .• •:•/ 

• - ■* Sonant or voiced ; surd or hot voiced, but siihply breathed. - 

* With the sound of n in doncordy linger. It occurs before jgutturals; con- 
i^meeting. 
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8. Observe that the consonants are divided, 

1. According to the organs chiefly employed in their produc- 
tion into Gutturals, — throat letters. 

Palatals, — palate letters. 
Linguals, — tongue letters. 
Dentals, — teeth letters. 
Labials, — lip letters. 

2. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 

Sonants, or voiced letters. 

Surds, voiceless or breathed letters. ^ 

9. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two vowels in one 
syllable. The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and en. 
Ei and ui are rare. 

ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN» 

10. The vowels are pronounced substantially as follows*: 



liOngr 






Short 




& like a in ah : 


fi'-rfi* 


a like initial 


a in aha^: 


at 


6 *' e ** they: 


d6<^ 


e " 


e 


*' net: 


et 


I *' i it pique: 


i'-vi 


i " 


• 

1 


** pick: 


id 


6 ** »* hole: 


5b 


o " 





** forty: 


Ob 


tl ** u ** rule : 


a'-Ba 


u *' 


u 


" full: 


ut 



1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short: sunt, u as in 
Bum, Bu'-muB ; see 14 and 15. 

^ The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing 
the difference between the sonant b and its corresi)onding surd p in such words 
as hadf pad. B is vocalized, p is not. 

2 This method is now generally adopted in the schools and colleges of our 
country. By the English method, which formerly prevailed, the letters are pro- 
nounced in general as in English. 

8 But the vowel sounds must be kept as pure as possible, free from the glide or 
vanish heard in English. 

< Latin vowels marked with the macron * are long in quantity, i.e. in the dura- 
tion of the sound ; those not marked are short in quantity; see 15, 4. Observe 
that the accent is also marked. For the laws of accentuation, see 16 and 17. 

^ The short vowels occupy only half as much time in utterance as the long 
vowels, but they can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. 
They have, however, nearly the same sound as the corresponding long vowels, 
but, with the exception of a, they are somewhat more open. 

<} Or 6 like a in made ; I like e in me, and U like oo in moon. 
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2. Y, found only in Greek words, is intermediate in sound between the 
Latin i and u, similar to the French u and the German ii : N^'-sa. 

3. IT in qu,^ and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
•w: qui (kwe); lin'-gua (lin-gwa); suSL'-ait (swa-sit). 

11. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs, each vowel retains its own 
sound: 



ae nearly 


like ai 


in aisle : 


aes, mSn'-sae^ 


oe ** 


" oi 


** coin: 


foe'-du8 


au *' 


'' ou 


" out: 


aut, au'-rum 


eu " 


** eu 


*' feud: 


neu, neu'-ter^ 


ei ** 


" ei 


** veil : 


ei, hei 


Hi ** 


" we 




cui (kwe) 



12. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pronounced nearly 
as in English, but the following require special notice : 



c 


like 


c 


in come : 


co'-ma, cS'-na 


ch 




ch 


" chemist: 


cho'-ru8 


g 




g 


** get: 


ge'-nuB, gl5'-ria 


i 




y 


" yet: 


iam (yam), iu8 (yoos) 


r 




r 


" rumor: 


ru'-mor^ 


8 




s 


** son: 


8o'-nd, sa'-cer 


t 




t 


** time: 


ti'-mor, t5'-tU8 


V 




w 


** we: 


vel, vir 


qu 




qu 


** quit: 


qui, qu5 



1. Before a word beginning with a vowel, or with h, a final vowel, or a 
final m with a preceding vowel,^ seems to have been partially suppressed in 
the ordinary speech of the Romans, as well as in poetry. It was rapidly and 
indistinctly uttered, and thus it readily blended with the following vowel. 

2. Observe that i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, that 
as a vowel it has, when long, the sound of i in machine or of e in me^ 
and that as a consonant it has the sound of y in yet^ yes. It is gener- 
ally a vowel between consonants and a consonant between vowels, and 
at the beginning of words it is generally a vowel before consonants and 
a consonant before vowels : 8i'-mu8 (se-mus), mSL'ior (mah-yor) ; i'-re 
(e-ra), iam (yam). 

3. In the aspirated forms of the mutes, ch, ph, and th, h is in general 

1 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many 
Instances by the preceding consonant. 

* In pronouncing ae, endeavor to unite the sounds of the Latin a and e, and 
in pronoancing eu, unite the sounds of e and u; but some scholars pronounce 

like ea in pear. 

« B should be trilled. 
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nearly or quite silent, though sometimes heard, especially in Greek words: 
cho'-ruB (ko-rus), pul'-cher (pul-ker); A-thS'nae; phi-lo'-so-phua. 

4. B has the sound of p before 8 and t: urbs, sub'-ter (pronounced 
urps, Bup'-ter).^ 

13. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : 
mo '-re, per-sua'-de, men'-sae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede 
it — one or more — as can be conveniently pronounced with it : * 
pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ge'-ne-ri, do'-mi-nus, men'-aa, bel'-lum. But — 

3. Separate compound words into their component parts : 
ab'-es, ob-i'-re.^ 

4. A syllable is said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and 
closed when it ends in a consonant. Thus in pa'-ter, the first syl- 
lable is open, and the second closed. 

QUANTITY 

14. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, or 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short.* 

1. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity, (1) if it contains a* 
diphthong or a long vowel : haec, res ; and (2) if its vowel is 
followed by x, or any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid : 
dux, rez, sunt. 

2. Short. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed by another 
vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h : di -es, vi'-ae, ni -hil. 

1 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see 66, 1, footnote. 

2 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either 
a Latin or a Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o'-mnls, 
i'-pse. Others, on the contrary, think that the Romans pronounced with each 
vowel as many of the following consonants as could be readily combined with it, 
a view which is favored by the fact that a syllable with a short vowel becomes 
long, if that vowel is followed by two consonants, except a mute and a liquid ; as 
one does not see how the consonants can make the syllable long, unless one of 
them belongs to it. 

s But it is a question whether this traditional rule represents the actual pro- 
nunciation of the Romans, as it seems probable that compounds were pronounced 
like simple words. 

* For rules of quantity, see Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given 
for the convenience of the learner. 
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3. Common. — A syllable is common if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a'-gri.^ 

15. Vowels, like syllables, are either long, short, or common ; 
but the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the 
quantity of the syllable, as a short vowel may stand in a long 
syllable. 

1. Vowels standing before z or any two consonants, except a mute and a 
liquid, are said to have hidden quantity. 

2. It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine 
the hidden quantity of vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as 
short, unless there are good reasons for believing them to be long. 

3. Vowels are long before ns, nf, and gn : c5n'-8ul, In-f S'-liz, rSg'-num, 
Xg'nis. 

4. The signs ~, and * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long, the second that it is 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short ; ubL All vowels not 
marked are to be treated as short. 



ACCENTUATION 

« 

16. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first : 
men'-sa. 

1. In Latin as in English accent is stress of voice. 

17. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
Penult, the last syllable but one, if that is long in quantity,^ 
otherwise on the Antepenult, the last but two: ho-no'-ris, con'- 

8U-li8. 

1. The enclitics, que, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., never used as separate words, 
throw back their accent upon the last syllable of the word to which they are 
appended: ho-mi-ne'-que ; mSn-sa'-que ; e-go'-met. 

2. Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics, i.e. 
they are so closely united in pronunciation with the following word that they 
have no accent of their own : sub ifL'-di-ce ; in-ter rS'-gSs. 

• 1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid ; if the liquid 
j^ecedes, the syllable is long. 

^ Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the vowel, determines the place of 
the accent: regren'-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, 
though its vowel is short ; see 14, 1. 
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3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nu-5'-nmt, 
mo'-nu-e-r&'-muB, In-8tau'-r&-vS'-nmt. 

4. A few long words admit two secondary accents : ho'-n5-ri'-fi-cen-tia'- 
Bi-mu8. 

5. Certain words which have lost a final e retain the accent of the full 
form : il-llc' for il-li'-ce, il-l&c' for il-la'-ce, ia-tic' for is-ti'-ce, etc. ; bo-nSLn' 
for bo-na'-ne, tan-t5n' for tan-tO'-ne, au-din' for au-dls'-ne, S-dtlc' for 
€-du'-ce. 

6. Genitives in i for ii and vocatives in I accent the penult : in-ge'-nl for 
in-ge'-ni-i ; Mer-cu'-rl. 

18. Compounds are accented like simple words, but faoio, when 
compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-cit. 

19. Original Accent. — Originally all Latin words were accented 
on the first syllable. This fact must be borne in mind in explain- 
ing phonetic changes. The syllable immediately following the 
original accent, i.e. the second syllable of the word, is called a 
Post-Tonic syllable. 

INHERITED VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

20. The Latin inherited from the parent speech the vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u ; a, e, i, o, u ; and the diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou ; 
ai, ei, 6i, au, eu, 6u. In some words these vowels have been 
preserved unchanged as in the following examples: 

a : ago, amo, albus & : mS.ter, fagus, clftvis 

e : est, decern, fero S : l€x, m^nsis, planus 

i : fides, quis, minuo i : vis, vivus, simus 

o : octO, domus 6 : donum, n5tus 

u : super, ruber •. u : mus, sus 

1. The Latin also inherited an indistinct Indo-European vowel represented 
by an inverted e ; see 29. 

2. The diphthong au retains its original form in classical Latin, as in 
autem, auge5 ; but all the other diphthongs were more or less changed 
before the classical period, though most of those which begin with a short 
vowel occur in rare instances in early Latin. 
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VOWEL GRADATION, OR ABLAUT 

21. The Latin also inherited certain vowel variations, which 
appear in the different forms of certain roots, stems, and suffixes. 

1. Thus the common root of fod-io, / dig, and f5d-I, 1 have dug, is fod in 
fod-i5 and fod in fod-i ; that of fac-io, / make, and fSc-I, / have made, is 
fac and fSc ; that of gen-us, offspring ^ and gI-gn-5, / beget, is gen and gn ' ; 
that of do-num, gift, da-mua, \ce give, and de-d-i, 1 have given, is dd, da, 
and d.i This variation in vowels is called Vowel Gradation or Ahlaut. 

2. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form a somewhat 
regular gradation, but in Latin they have mostly disappeared as kindred 
forms have been assimilated to each other. 



PHONETIC CHANGES 

22. Latin words in the course of their history have undergone 
important changes in accordance with phonetic laws. 

23. The phonetic changes in vowels may be either Qualitative, 
affecting the quality of the sound, or Quantitative, affecting its 
length or quantity. 

I. Qualitative Changes in Vowels 

24. An Indo-European a may become in Latin in post-tonic ^ syllables : 
(1) e, (2) i, (3) i or u, and (4) u. Thus : 

1. A becomes e in post-tonic closed ^ syllables, except before labials and 
1 : iactus, but cSnfectus ; captus, but acceptus. 

2. A becomes i in post-tonic open^ syllables, except before labials, and in 
all post-tonic syllables before ng : ago, but adigo ; statuo, but constitud ; 
tang5, but at-tingo. 

3. A becomes i or u in post-tonic open syllables before labials and before 
1 : capid, but man-cipium and man-cupium ; salid, but in-8ili5 and !n- 
sulio. 

4. A becomes u in post-tonic syllables before 1 + another consonant : 
salid, but in-sultus ; calco, but in-culco. 

1 Observe that the vowel sometimes disapi)ears : gen, g-n; da, d. 

2 Remember that the term post-tonic is applied to the syllable following the 
initial accent, i.e. to the second syllable of the word (19), and that a syllable is 
said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and closed when it ends in a consonant; 
see 18, 4. 
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25. An Indo-European e may become: (1) i and (2) o. Thus: 

.1. E becomes i, (1) in post-tonic syllables, except before r: legd, but 
col-ligo ; emo, but ad-imo ; (2) in final syllables before a and t : salfLtes, 
salutis; Cereres, Cereris; ^leget,^ legit; *reget, regit; and (3) before 
n + a guttural : *tenguO, tinguo. 

2. E becomes o after an initial v : *velt, volt^; *vem5, vomo. 

3. Initial sve becomes so : ^svenos, sonus ; *syedS,lis, sod&lis. 

26. An Indo-European i may become: (1) e and (2) i or u. Thus: 

1. I final may become e, but it sometimes disappears as in neuter stems 
in &li and &ri (103, 1) : *mari, mare ; *levi, leve. 

2.1 before r for a becomes e : *sis5, aero ; *cinisis, cineris. 

3. I becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before labials: pontifez or 
pontnfez. 

4. Final er is sometimes developed from ri-stems, as follows : *acri-s, 
*acr-s, *acer-s, acer.^ 

27. An Indo-European o* may become: (1) u, (2) e, (3) e or i, and 
(4) i or u. Thus : 

1. O becomes u (1) in post-tonic closed syllables: *geno8, genua; 
*donom, donum; and (2) in accented syllables before 1 -|- a consonant and 
before n 4- a consonant : *molta, multa ; *honc, hunc ; *oncos, uncua. 

2. O becomes e when final : *isto, late ; *sequiso, aequere. 

3. O becomes e or i in post-tonic open syllables, except before labials : 
*sociotas, aocietSla ; *novotSfi, novit§a. 

4. O generally becomes i, rarely u, in post-tonic open syllables before 
labials : auriiez, rarely auniiez ; mSzimua, mSzumua. 

6. Final er is sometimes developed from ro-stems in the same way as 
from ri-stems (26, 4) : *agro-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager. 

28. An Indo-European u becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before 
labials : old form diaaupo, later diaaipo ; lacruma, later lacrima. 

29. An indistinct Indo-European vowel, represented by an inverted 
e = a, generally becomes a in Latin : *datos, datua ; *S8tos, aatua. 

1 The assumed form from which the Latin word, as it appears in literature, is 
supposed to have been derived, is designated by an asterisk. 

2 Volt subsequently became vult. 

8 I in acri-s disappears, leaving r sonant, then r sonant becomes er, and final s 
disappears. 

* After V, u, or qu, o is preserved longer than elsewhere: aervoa, afterward 
aervus ; so mortuos, equoa, etc. 
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30." The Indo-European liquids and nasals, 1, r, and m, n, are vocal- 
ized in Latin ; 1 becomes ol, later ul, and r becomes or : *mlta, *molta, 

o o o 

multa ; *mrtis, mortis ; m becomes em, and n, en : *dekm, decern ; 
^tntos, tentuB. 

31. Assimilation of Vowels. — A vowel is sometimes assimilated to 
the vowel of the following syllable: *consuliuni, c5n8ilium; *exsulium, 
ezsilium; *mehi, mih!; *tebf, tib!; *nehil, nihil; *bone, bene; *me- 
mordit, mo-mordit , *pe-poscit, po-pdscit ; *ce-currit, cu-cnrrit. 

n. Qualitative Changes in Diphthongs 

32. The diphthong ai is retained in early inscriptions, but it after- 
ward becomes ae and I. Thus : 

1. Ai generally becomes ae : *laivos, laevus, scaevus, aevum. 

2. Ai becomes I both in post-tonic and in final syllables : quaero, but 
in-quird ; *mensais, mSnsis. 

33. The diphthong ei becomes i in pronunciation, although sometimes 
written ei in early Latin : dic5 ; divus, fidd, sometimes written deivus, 
feid5. 

34. The diphthong oi becomes oe, fi, and I. Thus : 

1. Oi becomes oe in a few words : poena, foedus. 

2. Oi becomes fl in most words : *oinos, *oenos, iinus ; *moenia, munia. 

3. Ol becomes i in final syllables : *equoi, equi ; *equois, equis. 

35. The diphthong au generally remains unchanged, but it sometimes 
becomes tl in post-tonic syllables: claudo, but in-cludo; fraudo, but 
d6-fraud5, or dS-friido. 

36. The diphthongs, eu and ou, coalesce and become ti: *deuc5, 
♦douco, dficd ; *ious, ifls. 

m. Quantitative Changes in Vowels 

37. Vowels are lengthened before ns, nf, and gn : consul, infSlIz, 
Ignis. 

38. Vowels are often lengthened in compensation for the loss of 
consonants. Thus : 

1. For the loss of s or z in accented syllables before d, 1, m, or n : *nisdos, 
nidus, English nest; ^isdem, idem ; *acsla, aia; ^rismos, primus; ^osn5, 
p5nd ; *texm5, t6m5. 
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2. For the loss of h : ^i^ahior, mSior ; *ahio, aid. 

3. A vowel lengthened before ns in final syllables remains long after the 
loss of n : *servdns, servos ; ^r^gens, rSgSs. 

39. Long vowels are shortened 

1. Generally before other vowels : *aud!unt, audiunt ; *audiam, audiam ; 
fidSi, fidei ; rSi, rei ; but diSi, illius. 

2. In final syllables before 1, m, r, t, and nt: *animali, animal $ *am6m, 
amem ; *audiS,r, audiar ; amSt,^ amat ; *amant, amant. 

3. Final SI is shortened in classical Latin in the plural of neuter nouns 
and adjectives and in the Nominative and Vocative singular of nouns in a of 
the First Declension: templSl in Plautus, later templa; gravi&, gravla; 
must, musa. 

4. Final S, i, and 5 are sometimes shortened : ^^^alS, male ; *nisi, nisi ; 
*ibi, ibi ; *eg6, ego. 

5. The shortening of final syllables is supposed to have begun in dissylla- 
bles with iambic measurement, i.e. with short penults. In these the final 
syllable was shortened by being assimilated in quantity to the first, as amSLt, 
amat ; bona, bona ; ego, ego. 

6. Long vowels in syllables originally accented (19) are sometimes short- 
ened, and the following consonant is doubled in compensation : lupiter, 
luppiter ; litera, littera ; *mltd, mitto. 

40. Vowels may disappear from a word by syncope or vowel absorp- 
tion : *re-pepuli, reppuli ; *re-cecidi, reccidi ; *clavido, claudd ; *pri- 
miceps, prlnceps ; *iinudecim, undecim. 

1. Final vowels sometimes disappear: *animali, animal; dice, die; 
♦sine, sin. 

41. Occasionally a short vowel, generally u, sometimes e or i, is 
apparently developed before a liquid or nasal: *stablom, stabulum; 
♦stablis, stabilis ; but see 80. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 

42. Two vowels of the same quality are contracted into the corre- 
sponding long vowel : *treie8, *tree8, trSs ; *ignees, IgnSs ; nihil, *niil, 
nil ; *coopia, c5pia. 

43. Two vowels of different quality are contracted into a long vowel, 
generally of the quality of the first : *co-ago, cogo ; *de-ago, dSg5 ; *pro- 
emo, promo. 

1 Final &t, 6t, and It are preserved long in Plautus and other early poets: 
vers&t, habet, velit. 
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1. The changes illustrated in the following verbal forms may have been 
produced either by contraction, or by the dropping of the syllable ve or vi 
before r or 8 : am&veram, amaram ; amSLvisse, amSLsse ; nSvissem, 
nSssem ; novisse, nosse. 

2. Many combinations of vowels remain uncontracted, as aS, ea, e5, ia, 
16, ua, and uS : aSneus, earn, moneo, animaiia, diSs, ingenua, ingenu5. 

CONSONANTS 

44. The Latin inherited the following consonants : 

1. The Mutes k, g, t, d, p, b, and the Aspirates gh, dh, bh. 

2. The Nasals m, n, and the Liquids 1, r. 

3. The Semivowels i and u, and the Spirant 8. 

45. The Latin inherited three series of k- and g-mutes, distinguished 
as Palatals, Velars, and Labialized Velars. These are represented in 
Latin as follows: 

1. The Palatals k and g become c and g, and gh generally becomes h, but 
after n it becomes g : centum, decern, in which k becomes c ; ager, genus, 
in which g remains g ; humus, hortus, in which gh becomes h ; angd, 
fing5, in which gh becomes g. 

Note. — In a few words initial gh before u becomes f : fundd. 

2. The Velars are developed like palatals, velar k and g becoming c and 
g, and velar gh generally becoming h, but becoming g before r : capere, 
cavSre ; grus, teg5 ; hostiSt hortor ; gradior. 

3. The Labialized Velar k becomes qu, which becomes c before conso- 
nants : quis, que, quod, in which the labialized velar k becomes qu, which 
becomes c in *coc-si, cosd. 

4. The Labialized Velar g becomes gu, which remains unchanged after 
nasals, but is reduced to g before other consonants, and to v when initial 
or between vowels: imguo, stingud, in which the labialized velar g becomes 
gu ; gians, £gnus ; veni5, English come; vivus. 

5. The Labialized Velar gh becomes f, when initial, gu after n, and v 
between vowels : formus, frio ; an-guis, nin-guit ; niv-is. 

46. The Dentals t and d generally remain unchanged : pater, sep- 
tem; decern, deus. 

1. The aspirate dh becomes f when initial : facio, forSs, English door, 
and generally d when medial, but b before r : medius ; ruber. 

47. The Labials p and b generally remain unchanged : potis, p&z, 
opus ; lambd, Iflbricus ; but p became b in a few words, as in ab for 
*ap, ob for *op, sub for *sup, bib5 for *pibo. 
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1. The aspirate bh becomes (1) f when initial : irSter, English brother; 
fero, English dear, and (2) b when medial : al-bus, amb-itua. 

48. The Nasals m ^ and n and the Liquids 1^ and r remain unchanged : 
mediuB, homo ; genus, donum ; linqu5, ruber. 

49. V generally remains unchanged: ovis, aevum; but it is some- 
times lost between vowels : *nevolo, nol5. 

50. S often remains unchanged : est, sumus, suus ; but it gener- 
ally becomes r between vowels:^ flos, floria; genus, generis. 

CHANGES IN CONSONANTS 

51. A Guttural — c, g, q (qu), or h (for gh) — before s unites with 
it and forms x: *duc-s, dux; *reg-s, rfix; *coqu-sl, cozl; *trah-si, 
trazl. 

1. For the loss of the guttural between a liquid and s or t, see 58, 1. 

52. Note also the following changes in consonants : 

1. Dt and tt become st before r; in other situations they generally 
become ss, reduced to s after long syllables : *r5d-trum, rostrum ; *fod-tus, 
fos-sus ; *plaud-tus, plau-sus ; *vert-tus, ver-sus. 

2. D sometimes represents an original t : aput, apud ; haut, hand. 

3. Dv initial sometimes becomes b : dvellum, bellum. 

4. Sr, when initial, becomes fr ; otherwise br : *srigus, frigus, cold, 
*funes-ris, from ftines in fiiner-is, funebris. 

5.- A euphonic p is generally developed between m and s and between 
m and t : *c6m-si, com-p-si ; *c6m-tum, com-p-tum. 

ASSIMILATION 

53. A consonant is often assimilated to a following consonant. Thus : 

1. D and t are often assimilated before s ; ds and ts becoming ss, which 
is simplified to a when final, and after diphthongs and long vowals : *concut- 
sit, concus-slt ; *lapid-s, lapis ; *art-s, ars ; *amant-s, amSns ; *claud-sit, 
clau-sit ; *su3d-sit, su§-sit. 

.l.M,.wbeo. final, was a very weak nasal, and before, words beginning with a 
vowel it almost disappeared in pronunciation. 

2L appears in place of an 'earlier d in about a dozen Latin words: lingrua, 
oWform dingrua; lacrima, olere. 

.. .3R sometimes takes the place of final s, following the analogy of r for s 
between vowels; thus honos becomes honor from hon5r-i8. S may be 
retained between vowels when it stands for ss: hau-si for *haus-6i. 
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2. D is generally assimilated before c, qu, g, 1, n, p, and a : *hod-ce, 
*hoc-ce, h6c ; quid-quam, quic-quam ; *ad-ger, ag-ger ; *sed-la, sel-la ; 
♦merced-narius, mercen-n&rius ; *quid-pe, qtiip-pe; *claud-sit, *clau8-sit, 
clau-ait. 

3. T is assimilated before c and a: *sit-cus, aic-cus; *concut-sit, 
concus-ait. 

4. N is assimilated before 1 and m : *un-lus, tUlus ; *gen-ma, gem-ma. 

5. R is assimilated before 1 : *ager-lus, agel-lus. 

6. P is assimilated before f and m : *op-ficiua, of-ficina ; *sap-mus, 
sum-muB. 

7. S is assimilated before f : *dis-ficilis, dif-ficilis. 

8. For assimilation in Compounds of Prepositions, see 374. 

54. A consonant is sometimes assimilated to a preceding consonant. 

1. D and n are generally assimilated to a preceding 1 : *cal-dis, cal-lis ; 
*col-nis, col-lis ; »fal-no, fal-15. 

2. S is assimilated to a preceding 1 or r: *facil-simus, facil-limus; 
♦vel-se, vel-le ; *fer-se, fer-re ; *acer-simus, acer-rimus. 

55. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially assimilated 
to the following consonant. Thus: 

1. Before the surd a or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its cor- 
responding surd, p ^ or c : *scrib-si, serf p-ai ; *scrib-tus, acrip-tua ; *reg-si, 
rS3d (61); *reg-tus, rSc-tua. 

2. Qu^ and h are also changed to c before a and t: *coqu-sit, *coc-sit, 
coadt ; *coqu-tus, coc-tua ; *trah-sit, *trac-sit, trSzlt ; *trah-tus, trSc-tua. 

3. Before a labial, p or b, n is generally changed to the labial m: 
inpero, imperd ; inper&tor, imper&tor ; *inbellis, imbellia. 

4. Before n, a labial, p or b, is changed to the labial m in a few words : 
*sop-nos, aom-nua ; *Sab-niom, Sam-nium. 

6. M is changed to the dental n regularly before dental mutes, and often 
before guttural mutes : *eum-dem, eun-dem ; *eOrum-dem, eorun-dem ; 
*quem-dam, quen-dam ; *tam-tus, tan-tua ; *hum-ce, hunc ; *prim-ceps, 
pxin-cepa ; num-quam or nun-quam ; quam-quam or quan-quam. 

1 Bat b is generally retained before s in abs and in nouns in bs : urbs ; 
and before a and t in ob and sub in compounds and derivatives: ob-serv&ns, 
ob-ttHsus, 8ub-scr!b5, sub-ter. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of 
p, so that assimilation takes place in pronunciation, though not in writing. It Is 
probable also that in some other consonants assimilation was observed even when 
omitted in writing. 

s Qu is not a syllable ; u in this combination is simply a parasitic sound de- 
yeloped by q, which is never found without it. 
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56. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely related 
and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables are 
sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus: 

1. ^Caeluleus, from caelum, becomes caenileus. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with 1 generally used 
after r, and one with r generally used after 1 ^ : ftlis, firis ; blum, bulum, 
brum ; clum, culum, crum ; rSg-SUis, popul-ftris ; voc&-bulum, dSlA- 
bnun ; *Ora-clum, 5r&-culum ; *vehi-clum, vehi-culum ; sepul-cnun. 

LOSS OF CONSONANTS 

57. Of two consonants standing at the beginning of a word, the first 
often disappears ; of three thus situated, the first two often disappear : 
*gnatus, nStus; ^gnotus, ndtus; *scoruscus, coruscus; stlis, lis; 
^stlocus, locus. 

58. Groups of consonants often lose one or more of their members. 

1. A guttural mute — c, g, or qu — standing between a liquid and s or t, 
generally disappears : *mulcsit, mulsit ; *fulgsit, fulsit ; *spargsit, sparsit ; 
♦torqusit, torsit ; *fulctus, fultus. 

2. A guttural mute occasionally disappears in other situations, especially 
before m or v : *lucmen, lumen; *exagmen, ezSmen; *iugmentum, 
iiimentum; *bregvis, brevis. 

8. Cs and z sometimes disappear: ^lucsna, luna; *Bexdecim, sSdecim ; 
%exni, sSni ; *axla, &la, wing. 

4. D generally disappears before sc, sp, st : adscendere, ascehdere ; 
adspicere, aspicere ; adstSLre, astSLre. 

5. N, r, and s often disappear : *in-gndtus, Ignotus ; *equ5ns, «quos ; 
*porscere, poscere ; ^isdem, idem ; *iusdex, ifldez ; *prismus, primus ; 
audisne, audin. 

6. I consonant generally disappears between vowels, and sometimes in 
other situations : *bi-iugae, *bi-iigae, *bi-igae, bigae ; abiicere, abicere.^ 

Note. — Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v: si vis, 
sis, si vultis, siiltis. 



1 The suffix ftris was formed from aiis by dissimilation ; from clum was 
formed crum by dissimilation, and culum by developing the vocal liquid 1; 
blum and brum are both inherited, but bulum was developed from blum. 
In regr-ftlls, alis is used because r precedes, but in popul-aris, aria is us«d be- 
cause 1 precedes. When neither 1 nor r precedes, the original suffix ails is U^ed. 

2 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of iacere and -monoe^llttbic 
prepositions ; but abicere is pronounced as if written abiicere. Thesyll&ble ab 
thus remains long by position. • ' ' ' "• 
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7. H often disappeai^ between vowels, or before i consonant ; piehendd, 
prSndo, nihil, nil ; *ahi5, 5io ; *mahior, mSior. 

8. For the assimilation and loss of d and t before ■, see 63, 1. 

59. Loss of Final Consonants. — Final consonants often disappear. 

1. Final d disappeared at a very early date after long vowels and after r : 
sententi&d, 8ent6nti&, ablative ; praed&d, praedSL ; ^datod, dat5, impera- 
tive ; *liabSt6d, habStd ; *cord, cor. 

2. Final t disappears after c and a : *lact (lact-is), ISlc, *ost, os. 

3. Final n disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in on, on : 
*le5n, leo ; *homon, homo ; *egon, ego. 

4. Final os disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in ro, and 
final B sometimes disappears in early inscriptions from other stems in o: 
*pueros, puer ; *viros, vir ; Roscios, RdsciO) later Roscius ; ComSlios, 
ComSlio. 
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PART II. — MORPHOLOGY 

60. Morphology treats of the Form and Inflection of words. 

61. The Parts of Speech are — Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Iliterjections. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

62. Nouns, or Substantives, are Names, as of persons, places, 
or things : Cicero, Cicero; Roma, Rome; domus, house, 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : CicerS, 
R5ma. 

2. A Common Noun, or Appellative, is a name common to all the mem- 
bers of a class of objects ; vir, man ; equus, horse. Common nouns include 

Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populus, people; 
exeroitua, ai*my. 

Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities : virtus, virtue ; 
itifltitia, justice. 

Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aunim, gold; lignum, 
wood; aqua, water. 

63. Adjectives qualify nouns: bonus, good; magnus, great; 
bonus vir, a good man. 

64. Nouns aaad Adjectives have Gender, Number, and Case. 

HABK. LAT. 6BAM. — 3 
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GENDER 

65. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

66. Natural and Grammatical Gender. — In Latin gender is 
either Natural, as dependent upon sex, or Grammatical, as depen- 
dent upon an artificial distinction according to grammatical rules. 

Natural Gtender 

67. The names of Persons have Natural Gender. They are 
accordingly 

1. Masculine, if they denote males: Caesar, Caesar; vir, man; 
rex, king. 

2. Feminine, if they denote females : Tullia, Tullia; mulier, 
tvoman; regina, queen, 

3. Both Masculine and Feminine, if they are applicable to 
both sexes : civis, citizen, male or female ; homo, a human being, 
man or woman ; but when used without distinct reference to sex, 
such nouns are generally masculine. 

Note. — A few names of the lower animals are sometimes 'used in the 
same way : bos, ox, or cow ; canis, dog, male or female ; ftnaer, gander, or 
goose. But some names of the lower animals, though applicable to both 
sexes, have only grammatical gender determined by their endings (71) : cor- 
VU8, raven, masculine ; aquila, eagle, feminine. 

RnleB for Grammatical Qender 

68. Masculine. — The names of Rivers, Winds, and Months are 
masculine: Rhenus, the Rhine; Notus, the South Wiiid; Martioa, 
March; but 

1 . The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. ITius names of rivers in a are feminine : Albula, the river 
Albula ; Allia, the Allia, 

69. Feminine. — The names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and 
Trees are feminine : Qraecia, Greece ; Roma, Rome ; Delos, the 
Island of Delos ; pirus, pear tree ; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus plurals in i and a few other nouns are masculine 
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and nouns in um are neuter : Delphi, Pontus ; oleaster, wild olive tree ; 
pinaster, fir treey masculine ; Latium, Saguntum, neuter. 

70. Neuter. — '■ Indeclinable nouns, Infinitives and clauses used 
as nouns are neuter: alpha, the Greek letter alpha, a; fas, the 
right; tuum amare, your loving, 

71. Gender by Endings. — In most nouns and adjectives the 
grammatical gender is determined by the ending of the Nomina- 
tive singular. Thus nouns and adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion (82) in us are masculine: amicus, /nenc?; bonus, good; nouns 
and adjectives in a are feminine: mensa, table; bona, good; and 
nouns and adjectives in um are neuter : templmn, temple ; bonum, 
good. 

PERSON AND NUMBER 

72. The Latin, like the English, has three Persons, the First 

Person denoting the speaker ; the Second, the person spdken to ;. 

the- Third;- the- person spoken of ; and two Numbers, *the Singtdar 

denoting one, and the Plural, more than one. ' 

. . . . ■ . 

CASES 

73. The Latin, unlike the English, has six cases : 

Names Bng^lish Equivalents 

Nominative Nominative, Case of the Subject 

Vocative Nominative, as the Case of Address 

Genitive Possessive, or Objective with of 

Dative Objective with to or for 

Accusative Objective after a Verb or a Preposition 

Ablative Objective with /rom, with, by, in 

1. Oblique Cases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative are 
called the Obli(q[ue Cases. 

2. Locatiye. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, called 
the Locatiye, denoting the Place in Which. 

DECLENSION 

74. Stem ^d Suffixes. — The process by which the several cases 
of a word are formed is called Declension. It consists in the 
addition of certain suffixes to one common base called the stem.' 
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1. Meaning. — Accordingly, each case form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the Stem,i which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
Case Suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rSg-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem rSg; 
the relation o/, by the suffix is. 

2. Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem Charac- 
teristic, or Stem Ending. 

3. Case Endings. — The case suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only 
in nouns and adjectives with consonant stems, while in all other words they 
are seen only in combination with the characteristic, i.e. with the final 
vowel of the stem. The ending produced by the union of the case sufi&x with 
the characteristic vowel is called a Case Ending. 

Cases Identical in Form 

75. 1. The Nominative and Vocative are alike in form, except 
in. the singular of nouns and adjectives in us of the Second 
Declension and in a few Greek nouns. In all other words the 
Vocative is simply the Nominative used in address, as the Nomi- 
native is used iij English. 

2. The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative in neuters are 
alike and in the plural end in a. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

76. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five declensions, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the endings of the Genitive singular, 
or by the stem characteristic, best seen in the Genitive plural, as 
follows : 



Declension 


Gen. Sing. Endings 


Characteristic 




Gen. Plur. 


I. or A-Dec. 


ae 


a 


seen in 


m6ns-Sl-nim 


II. ** 0-l)ec. 


I 


O 




serv-5-rum3 


III. *' I-Dec. 


is 


i 




clv-i-nm 


*• *' Cons. Dec. 


is 


COOS. 




mni-t-nm « 


IV. *' U-Dec. 


as 


u 




friict-u-um 


V. "• E-Dec. 


& 


e 




di-6-rum 



1. The five declensions were inherited from the parent speech. 

77. The First, Second, and Third Declensions contain both 
nouns and adjectives; the Fourth and Fifth only nouns. 

1 In many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form called 
a Root. For the distinction between roots and stems, see 820, 1. 

2 The 5 in serv-O-rum was originally short ; hence the characteristic is o. 
* In this word the characteristic is t. 
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FIRST DECLENSION 

A-NODNS AND A-Al>JECTIVES — STEHS IN ft 

78. Latin nouns and adjectives of the First Declension end in 
and are feminine. They are declined precisely alike, as follows : 

A-NOUNS 

M6nsa, table, a table, or the table. 
Singular 



Cases 






Meanings 


Case Endlngrs* 


N.V.2 


m6nsa 




a table, table 


a 


Gen. 


mensae 




. of a table 


ae 


Dat. 


ukgnsae 




to or for a table 


ae 


Ace. 


m6nsam 




a table 


am 


Abl. 


niensft 


%JoUh, 


from, or by a table « 


& 






Plural 




N.V. 


m6nsae 




tables, tables 


ae 


Gen. 


uk6nsftram 




of tables 


arum 


]>at. 


mensLs 




to or for tables 


is 


Ace. 


mensfts 




tables 


Sfi 


Abl. 


mensls 


vjithy from, or by tables 


is 



A-NOUNS AND A-AdJECTIVES 



Cases 

N.V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



Bona, good. 



Adjective 

bona 

bonae 

bonae 

bonam 

bonft 



Singular 
Noun 

rggina 

rgginae 

rgginae 

rSginam 

rggina^ 



rggina, queen. 

Meanings 

a good queen, O good queen 

of a good queen 

to or for a good queen 

a good queen 

with, from, or by a good queen 



1 These case endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distin- 
guishing the dififerent cases. The two elements which originally composed them 
have undergone various changes, and in certain cases, the one or the other has 
nearly or quite disappeared. 

2 N. V. = Nom. and Voc. As the Vocative is only a special use of the Nomi- 
native, it is comhined with that case in the paradigm. 

' The Ablative, used sometimes with a preposition and sometimes without, is 
yariously rendered, but the Ablative of pers'»nal appellatives takes a preposition, 
as ft or ab, from, by ; cum, withf etc. ; & bona regrinft, from or by the good qu^en. 
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Plural 


N. V. 


bonae 


reginae 


Gen. 


bonamm 


reginarum 


Dat. 


bonis 


reginis 


Ace. 


bonSs 


reginfts 


Abl. 


bonis 


reginis 



good queens^ O good queens 

of good queens 

to or for good queens 

good queens 

with, from, or by good queens 



1. Stems. — In nouns and adjectives of the First Declension, the stem 
ends in &, shortened in the Nominative and Vocative singular. Thus the 
stem mSnsft becomes mfinsa in the Nominative, honSL becomes bona, and 
rfigma, rfigina. 

2. In the pamdigms, observe that the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by their case endings. 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like mfinsa and bona decline : &la, wing; 
causa, cause; puella, girl; be&ta, happy; longa, long; pnlchra, beau- 
tiful. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in ae, denoting the Place In Which any thing is or is done: R5mae, 
at Rome ; mllitiae, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed 
by the ending is : Athfims, at Athens. 

5. Exceptions in Gender. — A few nouns in a are masculine by signi- 
fication: agricola, husbandman; see 67, 1. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, is mas- 
culine ; sometimes also damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article : cordna, crown, a crown, the 
crown. 

7. Original Case Endings. — I'he following are the original case endings 
with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 





Singular 




Plural 






Original 
form 


Classical 
form 


Origrinal 
form 




Classical 
form 


N.V. 


a 


a 


ai 




ae 


Gen. 


as, ai 


ae 


asom 




Snim 


Dat. 


ai 


ae 


ais 




is 


Ace. 


am 


airt 


ana or 


as 


as 


Abl. 


ad 


a 


ais 


• 


IS 



79. Of these original endings four are found in Latin writers : 

1. a in the Nominative and Vocative singular in Plautus and Terence. 

2. as in the Genitive singular of familia, in composition with pater, 
mater, fflius and filia : paterfamilias, father of a family. 

3. ai in the Genitive singular in the poets: aniai, afterwards anlae, 
of a hall. 
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4. ftd in the Ablative singular in early Latin : sententiftd, later senten- 
ti&, by the opinion. 

80. Two other case endings, common in some other declensions, 
but rare in this, are 

1. um^ in the Genitive plural, chiefly in the poets : agricolum = agrico- 
ISrum, of farmers; Dardaoidam, of the descendants of Dardanus. 

2. ftbuB*^ in the Dative and Ablative plural, especially in dea, goddess^ 
and filia, daughter^ to distinguish them from the same cases of dens, god^ 
and fiUuB, son : deSLbus, for the goddesses. 

81. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, as, and 
es are of Greek origin, but in the plural they have assumed 
the Latin declension, as seen in msnsa. In the singular they 
are declined as follows: 





Epitome, 


Aeneas, 


Pyrites, 




epiYowe. 


Aeneas. 
Singular 


pyrites. 


Nom. 


epitomfi 


A€n€as 


pyrites 


Voc. 


epitomfi 


AenSft 


pyritS, pyrita 


Gen. 


epitomfia 


Aengae 


pyritae 


Dat. 


epitomae 


Aeneae 


pyritae 


Ace. 


epitomfin 


Aeneam, Aene&n 


pyritfin 


Abl. 


epitomS. 


Aenea 


pyrite, pyrita 



1. In nouns in S and Ss, the stem ending a is changed to S in certain 
cases. The stem of epitomS is epitoma, of Aenfias, Aenea, and of P3rrl- 
tfis, pyrita. 

2. Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a and are declined like 
mfinsa. Many in 6 have also a form in a : epitomS, epitoma. 



SECOND DECLENSION 
G-NouNS AND O-Adjectives — Stems in o 

82. Latin nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension end 
in UB, in r, from which us has been dropped, or in um. Those in 
UB and r are masculine, those in um neuter. ^ 

1 This is the regular suffix in nouns of the Third and Fourth Declensions. 
3 bus in ft-bus is the regular sufiix for these cases in the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Decleusions. 
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83. 


Nouns and adjectives in us and 


um are declined 


as follows 




Amicus, 


Bonus, 


Templum, 


Bonum, 




friend. 


good. 


temple. 


good. 




^ 


Singular 






Nom. 


amIeuB 


bonus ) 
bone / 


templum 


boniun 


Voc. 


amice 






Gen. 


amiei 


boni 


templi 


boni 


Dat. 


amie5 


bono 


templ6 


bono 


Ace. 


aniieum 


bonum 


templum 


bonum 


Abl. 


amieo 


bono 

Plural 


templo 


bond 


N. V. 


ainlei 


bonI 


templa 


bona 


Gen. 


amleomm 


bonorum 


templ5rum 


bondrum 


Dat. 


amicis 


bonis 


templls 


bonis 


Ace. 


ainicos 


bonds 


templa 


bona 


Abl. 


amicis 


bonis 


templis 


bonis 



1. stem. — In nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension, the stemr- 
ends in o with an ablaut form e, seen in the Vocative singular masculine. 
O becomes u in us and tun. The stem of amicus is amico, of bonus and 
bonum, bono, and of templuin, templo. The Nominative masculine adds 
s and the neuter m : amicu-s, templu-m. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that bonus is declined precisely like anu- 
cus, and boniun like templum. 

3. Like amicus decline dominus, master ; like templum, belliun, war; 
like bonus, beStus, happy ; like bonum, be&tum, happy. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in i: Ephesi, at Ephesus; Corinthi, at Corinth; domi, at home; 
belli, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the end- 
ins: is : Argis, at Argos. 

5. Genuine Latin Proper Names in ius and the word filius form the 
Vocative singular in i and accent the penult : Mercu'-ri, Mercury ; fili, son. 
Proper names in Sius have 6i or ei : Pompei or Pompei. 

6. Nouns in ius and ium have in the Genitive singular ii or i, without 
a change of accent: fl-lii, fi'-li, of a son; Clau-diT, Clau'dl, of Claudius; 
inge-nii, inge'-ni, of genius. The latter form was in general use under the 
Republic, but the former became common in the age of Augustus; both are 
used in editions of classical authors. In proper names many editors retain 
the Genitive in i : Publi Vergi'-li, of Publius Vergilius. 

7. Deus, god, lacks the Vocative singular in classical Latin, but is other- 
wise regular in that number. It is declined in the plural as follows : 
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l^. V. (del) da dl 

Gen. dedrum, sometimes deum 

Ace. deda 

Dat. Abl. (deis) diis dis 

Note. — The inclosed forms, tliougli regular, are rarely used. Dli is 
pronounced like df, and diis like dis. 

8. The three neuter nouns in us,^ pelagus, sea^ virus, poison, and 
vulgua, the common people^ are declined in the singular as follows : 



N. V. Ace. 


pelaguB 


vlma 


VUlgl] 


Gen. 


pelagi 


vlii 


vulgi 


Dat. Abl. 


pelagd 


vlr6 


vulg^ 



9. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
wtUi the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 







Singular 










Masculine 


Neuter 






Origrinal 
form 


Classical 
form 


Original 
form 


Classical 
form 


Nom. 
Voc. 


OS 

e 


TV 


om 




nm 


Gen. 


ei 


I 


ei 




i 


Dat. 


5i 


5 


6i 




5 


Ace. 


om 


nm 


om 




ntTi 


Abl. 


Od 


5 

Plural 


6d 




5 


N.V. 


oi» 


T 


a 




a 


Gen. 


om • 


orum^ 


om 




oruin* 


Dat. 


Ois 


is 


Ois 




18 


Ace. 


0ns 


08 


a 




a 


Abl. 


ois 


18 


ois 




18 



10. The original endings os and om were retained after u and v until the 
Augustan age : ingenuoa, ingenuom, free-born ; servos, servom, slave ; 



1 These may have been originally s-stems which by the loss of s became 
o-stems. Pelagus is a Greek noun, and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelage occurs as an Ace. plur. Virus and valgus are used only 
in the singular. Vulgus has a masculine Accusative, vulgum, in addition to 
the neuter form vulgus. 

2 The endings us and e are seen only in nouns and adjectives in us. In the 
masculine of nouns and adjectives in r, the Nominative has lost the ending us, 
and the Vocative is like the Nominative. 

• The ^nal i is probably borrowed from the Pronominal Declension. 
^ A later formation after the analogy of the Genitive ending &rum. 
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equoB, equom, horse ; but during the reign of Augustus us and um became 
the common endings for all words of this class, though in some editions, 
especially of the earlier writers, 08 and om are still retained. 

84. Old and Rare Case Endings : — The following occur ^ : 

1. od in the Ablative singular : Gnaiv5d, later Gnae5 ; merit5d, later 
merito, from merit. 

2. a in the plural of neuters : templft, later templa. 

3. um in the Genitive plural of certain nouns denoting money, weight, 
and measure : talentum = talentdrum, of talents ; sfiatertiam = sestBrtio- 
rum, of sesterces ; also in a few other words : liberum, of children ; Argivum, 
of the Argives. 

85. Nouns and adjectives in r of the Second Declension have 
lost the case ending us in the Nominative singular, and are 
declined as follows : 





Puer, 


Liber, 


Ager, 


Ruber, 




hoy. 


free. 
Singular 


field. 


red. 


N.V. 


puer 


liber 


ager 


ruber 


Gen. 


pueri 


liberi 


agri 


rubri 


Dat. 


puero 


libero 


agrd 


rubrd 


Ace. 


puenim 


liberum 


agrum 


rubrum 


Abl. 


puer6 


llberd 
Plural 


agio 


rubrS 


N.V. 


pueri 


llberl 


agri 


rubri 


Gen. 


puerorum 


liberdnim 


agrdrum 


rubr5ram 


Dat. 


pueris 


liberia 


agria 


rubria 


Ace. 


pueroB 


llberda 


agrda 


rubrda 


Abl. 


pueria 


liberia 


agria 


rubria 



1. In the paradigms, observe that puer and ager differ in declension from 
amicus, in dropping the ending us in the Nominative, and in forming no 
separate Vocative : Nom. puer from puer-ua. 

2. Liber is declined like puer, and ruber like ager. 

3. The stem of puer is puero, of liber, libero, of ager, agro, and of 
ruber, rubro. 

4. Ager was formed from agroa thus : *agr-o-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager.^ 

1 A few other endinjjs occur in inscriptions. 

2 First o disappears, 1 aving r sonant, then r becomes er, ♦ager-s, and finally a 
disappears, leaving ager. 



5. Like puer decline gener, son-in-law; like ^iger, magister, master; 
like Uber, miser, unhappy ; like ruber, niger, hlack. 

86. Most nouns and adjectives in r of this declension are declined 
like ager and ruber, but the following nouns are declined like puer : 

1. Vir, wan, and its compounds: vir, viri, etc.; triumvir, triumviri, 
etc.^ member of a triumvirate. 

2. Compoiuids in fer and ger : armiger, armigeri, armor hearer ; aigni- 
fer, slgniferl, standard bearer. 

3. Adulter, adulterer; Celtibfir,^ Celtiberian; gener, son-in-law; 
Hib6r,^ Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; liberi, children; Mulciber,^ Vul- 
can; presbyter, elder; socer, father-in-law; vesper, evening. 

4. For Adjectives, thus declined, see 92. 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

87. A few nouns in us are Feminine : 

1. Most names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees: Aeg3rptus, 
Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; Cyprus, Cyprus ; pirus, pear tree. 

2. A few words in us of Greek origin: methodus, method; synodus, 
synod; diphthongus, diphthong. 

3. Five other words in us : alvus, belly ; carbasus, linen ; colus, dis- 
taff; humus, ground; vannus, fan. 

88. Three nouns in us are Neuter: pelagus, sea; vix-oa, poison ; 
vulgus, the common people. 

89. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of the second declension in os, os, 
generally masculine, and in on, neuter, are of Greek origin. They 
are declined in the singular as follows : 

Delos, f.,^ Androgeos, Ilion, 

Delos. Androgeos. Ilium. 

Singular 



Nom. 
Voc. 


D6los -1 
Dele J 


Androgeds 


Ilion 


Gen. 


Deli 


Androgeo, Androgei 


ilii 


Dat 


D616 


Androgeo 


Tlio 


Ace. 


Delon 


AndrogeSn, Androgeo 


Ilion 


Abl. 


Delo 


Androgeo 


Ilio 



1 CeltibCr and HibSr have e long in the Grenitive as in the Nominative, and 
Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

^ Observe that Delos, the Island Delos ^ is feminine by signification. 
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1. The plural of nouns in oa and on is generally regular, but certain 
Greek endings occur, as oe in the Nominative plural, and on in the Geni- 
tive plural: Arctoe, the constellation of the Bears; Theraeon, of the 
Theraeans. 

2. In the paradigms, the stems are D61o, Androge5, and Ilio. 

3. Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in ub and nm and 
are declined like amicuB and templom. Many in ob and on have also a 
form in ub and um, or at least assume the regular Latin forms in some of 
their cases. 

4. For Greek nouns in eus, see Orpheus, 110. 

5. PanthiiB has Voc. Panthu. For pelagus, see 83, 8. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 

90. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions, as we have 
already seen, are declined like nouns of the same endings, but 
unlike nouns, each of these adjectives has three different forms, 
one for each of the three genders. Thus bonus is the form of the 
adjective when used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, 
and bonum with neuter : bonus amicus, a good friend ; bona regina, 
a good queen; boniuu templum, a good temple, 

91. Comparative View of the three Forms representing the 
three Genders in Adjectives of this class. 





Masculine 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Bonus, 


bona. 


bonum, 




good. 


good. 
Singular 


good. 


Norn. 
Voc. 


bonus) 
bone / 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. 


boni 


bonae 


boni 


Dat. 


bono 


bonae 


bono 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Abl. 


bono 


bona 
Plural 


bono 


N.V. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonorum 


bonarum 


bonorum 


Dat. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonos 


bonds 


bona 


Abl. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 
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" 


Msgcaline 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Liber, 


libera. 


llbenim, 




free. 


free. 

Singular 


free. 


N. V. 


liber 


libera 


llbemm 


Gen. 


llberl 


llberae 


llberl 


Dat. 


llbero 


liberae 


libera 


Ace. 


liberum 


liberam 


liberum 


Abl. 


llberd 


libera 
Plural 


libera 


N. V. 


llberl 


liberae 


libera 


Gen. 


llberdmm 


liberftnim 


llberSrum 


Dat. 


llbeiis 


llbeiia 


liberie 


Ace. 


liberSa 


liber&8 


libera 


Abl. 


llbeiis 


liberls 


liberie 




If aBculintt 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Ruber, 


rubra. 


rubrum, 




red. 


red. 
Singular 


red. 


N. V. 


ruber 


rubra 


rubnim 


Gen. 


rubii 


rubrae 


rubri 


Dat. 


rubrd 


rubrae 


rubrS 


Ace. 


rubmm 


rubram 


rubrum 


Abl. 


rubrd 


rubra 
Plural 


rubro 


N. V. 


rubri 


rubrae 


rubra 


Gen. 


rubrSrum 


rubrarum 


rubrSrum 


Dat. 


rubrls 


rubris 


rubrie 


Ace. 


rubrSs 


rubraa 


rubra 


Abl. 


rubrfs 


rubrla 


rubrie 



1. In the paradicrms observe that in the masculine bonus is declined like 
amicue, Ifber like puer, and ruber like ager, and that in the feminine and 
neuter all the examples are declined alike : bona, libera, rubra like mSnea ; 
bonum, liberum and rubmm like templum, and that all these forms con- 
tain the full stem, while in the masculine liber and ruber lose the stem 
vowel o in the Nominative and Vocative singular. 

2. Adjectives in ius, unlike nouns with this ending, always have ie and 
il in the Vocative and Genitive singular: figregius, excellent; figre^e, 
6gregll 
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92. Most adjectives in r of the Second Declension are declined 
like ruber, but the following are declined like liber : 

1. Satur, sated; satur, satura, saturuin. 

2. Compounds in fer and ger: morti-fer, deadly ; &li-ger, winged. 

3. Aaper, rough; dexter, right; lacer, torn; miser, wretched; pr5B- 
per, prosperous; tener, tender; but asper and dexter are sometimes de- 
clined like ruber : asper, aspra, asprum ; dexter, dextra, dextrum. 

93. Irregularities. — The following nine adjectives have in the 
singular ius in the Genitive and i in the Dative : 

unus una unum one^ alone alius alia aliud another 

solas sola solum alone alter altera alterum the other 

t5tus tota tOtum whole uter utra utrum which 

ullus ulla tillum any neuter neutra neutrum neither 

nullus nulla nullum not any 

1. The endings lua, i, and ud, a3 in ali-ud, are regular endings in the 
Pronominal Declension, from which they are borrowed; see ist-ius, ist-I, 
ist-ud (179). 

2. Alius, regular in the plural, has one or two special irregularities in 
the singular, as follows : 



Nom. 


alius 


alia 


aliud 1 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius 


Dat. 


alii 


alii 


alii 


Ace. 


alium 


aliam 


aliud 


Abl. 


alio 


alia 


alid 



3. Alius, for aliius by contraction, is rare ; its place is sometimes sup- 
plied by alterius, the Genitive of alter, and sometimes by alifinus, belong- 
ing to another. 

4. In the rest of these adjectives, the irregularity is confined to the Geni- 
tive and Dative endings, ius and i, but i in Ius is often shortened by the 
poets ; regularly in alterius in dactylic verse. 

5. The regular forms occasionally occur in the Genitive and Dative singu- 
lar of some of these adjectives. 

6. Like uter are declined its compounds : uterque, utervis, uterlibet, 
utercunque, but i is short in utriusque. 

7. In alter uter, both parts are declined : alterSus utrius, but in alter- 
uter, only the latter part is declined : alterutrlus. 

1 Alls for alius and alid for aliud, from the stem all seen in aliquis, iome 
one, are rare. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
Nouns and Adjectives — Stems in a Consonant and Stems in I 

94. The Third Declension^ like the First and Second, contains 
both nouns and adjectives. 

Nouna of the Th|rd Declenaion 

95. Nouns of the Third Declension may be conveniently di- 
vided into four classes : 

I. Nouns with Consonant Stems. 

II. Nouns with I-Stems. 

III. Nouns with Consonant and I-Stems combined. 

rV. Special Paradigms.^ 

I. — Consonant Stems 

96. Stems ending in a Labial : B or P. 

Princeps, m., leader, chief. 
Singular 









Case Suffixes 


N.V. 


princeps 


a leader^ leader 


s 


Gen. 


principis 


of a leader 


is 


Dat. 


prlncipl 


to, for a leader 


i 


Ace. 


principem 


a leader 


em 


Abl. 


principe 


with, from, by a leader 
Plural 


e 


N.V. 


principfis 


leaders, leaders 


es 


Gen. 


principum 


of leaders 


llUl 


Dat. 


prXncipibus 


to, for leaders 


ibus 


Ace. 


principfis 


leaders 


es 


Abl. 


principibus 


with, from, by leaders 


ibus 



1. stem and Case Suffixes. — In this paradigm observe that the stem is 
prlhoip, which becomes prfncep in the Nominative singular, and tliat the 
case suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant stems, 
short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and Vocative 
singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus princeps, principis, 



1 For Gender, see 111-124. 
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mOea, militis (97), and carmen, carminiB (-100) all have e in the Nomi- 
native and Vocative singular and i in all the other cases. See also opus, 
operis (101). 

3. in monosyllables in ba the stem ends in b, bi ; see urbs, 105. 

4. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 



97. Stems ending in a Dental : D or T. 





Lapis, 111., 


( .iV.6Xa/S, I.J 


Miles, m.. 




stone. 


(Mje, 
Singular 


soldier. 


N. V. 


lapis 


aetaa 


milea 


Gen. 


lapidia 


aetatia 


militia 


Dat. 


lapidi 


aeUlti 


mlliti 


Ace. 


lapidem 


aetatem 


mllitem 


Abl. 


lapide 


aet3.te 
Plural 


mllite 


N. V. 


lapidSs ^ 


aetatfia 


militfia 


Gen. 


lapidom 


aetd;tum 


mllitum 


Dat. 


lapidibuB 


aetatibuB 


militibu» 


Ace. 


lapidSs 


aetatfia 


niilitSa 


Abl. 


lapidibuB 


aetatibuB 


miliUbuB 




Nepos, III 


., Virtus, f., 


Caput, n., 




grandson. 


virtue. 
Singular 


head. 


N. V. 


nep5B 


virtua 


caput - 


Gen. 


nepOtia 


virtutia 


capiti» 


Dat. 


nepOti 


... - virtuti 


capita 


Ace. 


nepotem 


virtutem 


caput 


Abl. 


nep5te 


virtute 


capitct 






Plural 


..^'~ 


N. V. 


nepOtga 


virtutga 


capita 


Gen. 


nepOtnm 


virtutum 


capitum 


Dat. 


nepotibua 


virtutibua 


capitibUB 


Ace. 


nepOtSa 


virtutSa 


capita 


Abl. 


nepOtlbua 


virtutibua 


capiUbuB 



1. stems and Case Suffixes.— In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are lapid, aet^t, milit, nep5t, virtut, and capit, and that the case suffixes 
are the same as those given for labial nouns, except in the. neuter capii|, 
vsrhich has in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative no case suffix in. Jlie 
singular and a in the plural. 
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2. MIleB has the variable vowel e, i, and caput, u, i. 

3. Like nepSa are declined, c58, whetstone; dSa, dowi*y ; sacerdda, 
priest For fiSa, fioris, see 101. 

4. Like virtilB are declined iuventus, youth; salus, safety; aenectua, 
old age; servitua, servitude. For ids, iuris, see 101. 

5. The Nominative of masculine and feminine nouns is formed by adding 
a to the stem. The dental, d or t, disappears before a : see 53, 1. 

6. Neuters in a, stem in at, are of Greek origin ; see 110, 5. 

98. Stems ending in a Guttural: C or G. 





Dux, in. an 


d f., Radix, f ., 


R6x, m., 






leader. 


root. 
Singular 


king. 


Case Suffixes 


N. V. 


dux 


radix . 


r6x 


s 


Oen. 


ducla 


radlcia 


rggia 


is 


Dat. 


duci 


radici 


regi 


I 


Ace. 


ducem 


radlcem 


rggem 


em 


Abl. 


duce 


radlce 
Plural 


rege 


e 


N. V. 


ducSa 


radlcSa 


r6g6a 


es 


Gen. 


duciim 


radlcum 


rSgum 


um 


Dat. 


ducibua 


radicibuB 


regibua 


ibus 


Ace. 


ducSa 


radlcSa 


regSa 


es 


Abl. 


ducibua 


radicibua 


regibua 


ibus 



1. stems and Case SufiElxes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are due, i^dic, and rSg, that the case suffixes are the same as those given in 
96, and that a in the Nominative singular unites with c or g of the stem 
and forms x, as duc-a, dux ; rSg-s, r6x. 



99. Stems ending in a Liquid: L or R. 





CSnsul, m., 




Passer, m.. 


Pater, m., 




consul. 


SlNGl 


sparrow, 

QLAR 


father. 


N.V. 


consul 




passer 


pater 


Gen. 


consulia 




passeria 


patria 


Dat 


cOnsulI 




passen 


patrl 


Ace. 


consulem 




passerem 


patrem 


Abl. 


consule 

HABK. LAT. ORAM. — 4 




passere 


patre 
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Plural 




N.V. 


cOnsulfia 


passerfis 


patr^s 


Gen. 


cOnsuhim 


passerum 


patrum 


Dat. 


consulibuB 


passeribuB 


patribuB 


Ace. 


c5nsul68 


passerfia 


patrSs 


Abl. 


consulibuB 


passeribns 


patribuB 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are conBiil, paBBer, and pat^r, patr,^ and that they do not take b in the 
Nominative singular. 

2. Passer, Pater. — Most nouns in er are declined like pasBer, but those 
in ter, with a very few^ exceptions, are declined like pater. 

3. Four stems in or have the variable vowel, o, u: ebur, ebor-iB, ivory ; 
femur, thigh ; iecur, liver ; r5bur, strength. 



100. Stems ending in a Nasal: M or N. 





Hierns, f., 


LeO, m., 


Virgo, f ., 


Carmen, n., 




winter. 


lion. 
Singular 


maiden. 


song. 


N.V. 


hiemB 


le5 


virgO 


carmen 


Gen. 


hiemlB 


leOnis 


virginlB 


carminiB 


Dat. 


hiemi 


leOni 


virgini 


carmini 


Ace. 


hiemem 


leOnem 


virginem 


carmen 


Abl. 


hieme 


leOne 
Plural 


virgine 


carmine 


N.V. 


hiemSs 


Ie5n6B 


virginSB 


carmina 


Gen. 


hiemum 


lednom 


virginum 


carminmn 


Dat. 


hiemibus 


leOnibuB 


TirginibuB 


carminibuB 


Ace. 


hiemSB 


leOngB 


virginSB 


carmina 


Abl. 


hiemibuB 


leOnibuB 


virginibuB 


carminibiiB 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are hiem, leon, virgon, virgin,^ and carmen,^ that Mem, the 
only stem in m, takes b in the Nominative and Vocative singular, while stems 
in n take no suffix in those cases, that le5n and virgon drop n, and that 
Virgo has the variable vowel o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

2. Leo and Virgo. — Most nouns in 5 are declined like leo, but those in 
d5 and go, with a few others, are declined like virgS. 

3. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 

1 The suffix ter in pa-ter has a weak form tr ; hence the stem pa-ter has a 
weak form pa-tr; see ablaut forms, 21, 825, and 826. 

2 The stem virgin was origiuaUy vireren ; carmen becomes carmin. 
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101. Stems ending in S. 





Flos, m., 


lus, n., 


Opus, n., 


Corpus/ n., 




flower. 


right. 
Singular 


work. 


body. 


N.V. 


fl5s 


ius 


opus 


corpus 


Gen. 


flOiis 


iuria 


operis 


corporis 


Dat. 


fl5ri 


iuii 


operi 


corpori 


Ace. 


flOrem 


ius 


opus 


corpus 


Abl. 


flOre 


iure 

Plural 


opere 


corpore 


N.V. 


flOrSs 


itira 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


flOrum 


iunim 


openim 


corporum 


Dat. 


fl5ribu8 


iuribus 


operibus 


corporibus 


Ace. 


flOrSs 


iura 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. . 


flOribuB 


. iuribuB 


opeiibus 


corporibus 



1. steins and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are flos, ius, opos, opes, corpos, that the Nominative and 
Vocative singular take no suffix, that s of the stem becomes r between 
two vowels : flos, fl5ris, and that opus has the variable vowel e, u, and 
corpus, o, u. 

2. Like flos are declined gl5s, sister-in-law; mds, custom; ros, dew. 
For nepos, see 97. 

3. iLike ius is declined crus, leg. Note also mus, muris, mouse ; tellus, 
tellUxis, earth. 

4. Like opus are declined foedus, funus, genus, glomus, latus, munus, 
onus, pondus, rtidus, scelus, sidus, ulcus, vellus, viscus, vulnus. Note 
also Venus, Venexis, feminine. 

-•5. Like corpus are declined decus, dSdecus, facinus, faenus, frigus, 
litus, nemus, pectus, pecus, tempus, tergus. 

6. A few stems in 5s finally became r-stems, as the r of the oblique cases 
gradually usurped the place of the original s in the Nominative singular : 
bonds, honoris ; honor, honoris. 

7. A few nouns in Ss, as cladSs, fidSs, nubSs, sSdSs, etc., lose the 
original s of the stem in the oblique cases and assume some of the character- 
istics of i-stems ; see 105. 



1 Opus and corpus are both inflected from stems formed by means of an 
Indo-European suffix with the ablaut forms os, es : the form os, weakened to 
us, when final, is the basis of the inflection of corpus ; the form os, weakened 
to lis-, is also seen in the Nom., Voc, and Ace. sing, of opus, but the form es 
appears ij^- all th^^other cases* .. 
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II. — I-Stems 

102. Stems ending in I. — Nouns in is and es^ not increasing in 

the Genitive. 





Tussis, f., 


Navis, f., 


Ignis, m.. 


Auris, f., 






cough. 


ship. 


fire. 


ear. 








SINGULAR 




Case 
Endins^s 


N. V. 


tussis 


navis 


Ignis 


auris 


Ib 


Gen. 


tussis 


navis 


Ignis 


auris 


is 


Dat. 


tUSRl 


navi 


ignl 


auri 


I 


Ace. 


tussim 


navim, navem 


Ignem 


aurem 


im, em 


Abl. 


tussi 


n^vi, nave 


ignl, igne 


aure 


1,6 






Plural 






N.V. 


tussSs 


navSs 


IgnSs 


aurSs 


es 


Gen. 


tussium 


navium 


Ignium 


aurium 


imn 


Dat. 


tussibus 


navibuB 


Ignibus 


auribuB 


ibus 


Ace. 


f tussSs 
I tussis 


navSs 


ignSs 


aurCs 


6s 


navis 


ignis 


auris 


Is 


Abl. 


tussibus 


navibus 


Ignibus 


auribus 


ibus. 



1. stems and Case Endings. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are tussi, n&vi, igni, and auri, that the case endings contain the characteris- 
tic i, and that tussis, nSLvis, ignis, and auris, differ .in declension only in 
the Accusative and Ablative singular, tussis showing the final i of the stem 
in both of these cases, nSLvis sometimes in both, ignis sometimes in the 
Ablative but not in the Accusative, auris in neither. 

2. Like tussis — Ace. im, Abl. i — are declined bUris, plow-tail; sitis, 
thirsty and in the singular, names of rivers and towns in is, with the Geni- 
tive in is: Albis, the Elbe; Tiberis, the TY&er; Hispalis, Seville; IT-eft* 
polis, Naples. 

3. Like nSLvis — Acc< im, em, Abl. i, e— ^are declined^ the feminines 
cltvis, key; iebris, fever ; messis, harvest; pelvis, basin; puppis, stern; 
restis, rope; securis, axe; sSmentis, sowing; turris, tower; strigilis, 
strigil. 

Note. — Araris, or Arar, for Araris, the Saone^ and Liger, for Ligeris, 

the Loire^ have Ace. im, em, Abl. i, e. 

4. Like ignis — Ace. em, Abl. i, e — are declined: amnis, river; avis, 
bird; bilis, bile; civis, citizen; classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; 
orbis, circle ; postis, post ; unguis, nail ; and a few others. 

5. Like auris — Ace. em, Abl. e — are declined all nouns in is. Gen. is, 
not provided for under 2, 3, and 4, except oanis, dog^ and iuveniSf ajfovih^ 
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consonant stems which have assumed i in the Nominative singular. Apia, 
hee ; mSnsis, month ; and volucxis, bird, often have um for ium in the 
Genitive. 

6. Adjectives which have I in the Ablative generally retain i when used 
substantively, as in the names of months, etc.: Septembri, in September; 
Octdbrl, in October; a familiarl, from a friend. But adjectives used as 
proper names take e : luvenSlis, luvenSUe, Juvenal, 

103. Stems ending in I. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 





Cubile, 


Animal, 


Calcar, 






COlLCh. 


animal. 


spur. 








Singular 




Case 
£ndins:s 


N.V. 


cubile 


animal 


calcar 


e — 


Gen. 


cubTlis 


animalis 


calcaris 


is 


Dat. 


cubill 


anim^ll 


calcan 


i 


Ace. 


cubile 


animal 


calcar 


e — 


Abl. 


cublll 


animali 
Plural 


calcari 


i 


N.V. 


cubilia 


anim3,lia 


calc3.ria 


ia 


Cren. 


cubllium 


animalium 


calcaiium 


ium 


Dat. 


cubllibus 


animalibuB 


calcaiibuR 


ibus 


Ace. 


cubilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


ia 


Abl. 


cubllibus 


animS,libus 


calcaribuB 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that the stem ending i is changed to e in the 
Nominative,^Vocative, and Accusative singular of cubile, and dropped in 
the same cases of animal, for *anim3.1e, and calcar, for *calcare ; see 26, 1, 
and 40, 1 ; and that the case endings include the stem ending i. 

2. A few nouns have e in the Ablative singular, as names of towns in e : 
Praeneste ; generally rSte, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

3. Neuters in ar, aria, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant stems : 
nectar, nectaris, nectar. 



III. — Consonant and I-Stems Combined 

104. This class of Latin nouns was produced by a fusion of 
consonant and i-stems. It consists of i-stems which have lost 
the final i in the singular and of consonant stems which have 
assumed i in the plural. 
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105. Nouns in es and nouns in a and x generally preceded by 

a consonant. 

Nub6s, f., Urbs, f., Arx, f., 

doud. city, citadel. 







Singular 




N. V. 


nubSs 


urba 


arxi 


Gen. 


nubia 


urbia 


arcia 


Dat. 


nubl 


urbi 


arcl 


Ace. 


nubem 


urbem 


arcem 


Abl. 


nube 


urbe 
Plural 


arce 


N.V. 


nubSa 


urbSa 


arcCs 


Gen. 


nubium 


urbium 


arcium 


Dat. 


nubibua 


urbibua 


arcibua 


Ace. 


( ntibSa 
\ nubia 


r urb6a 
lurbla 


r arc6s 
larcla 


Abl. 


nubibua 


urbibua 


arcibua 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that these nouns are declined in the singular 
like consonant stems, and in the plural like i-stems. 



106. To this class belong the following nouns : 

1. Nouns in Sa, Gen. in ia: caedSa, slaughter; cl&dSa, disaster; sSdte, 
seat ; struSa, heap ; aubolSa, sprout^ although several of these are occasion- 
ally used as consonant stems, and a very few are generally so used, as 
ambagSa (pi.)) roundabout way ; prolSa, offspring; aSdSa; suboies; and 
v&tSa, soothsayer. 

2. Most nouns in na and ra^: cliSna, c^zenf; cohora, co/ior^ 

3. Monosyllables in a and n preceded by a consonant ^ : urba, tity; arz, 
citadel, 

4. A few monosyllables in a and z preceded by a vowel : d58, dowry ; 
glia, dormouse ; lia, strife ; m&a, a male ; nox, night ; via, force, and gen- 
erally fraua, frauds and piua, mouse, and sometimes laua, praise» 

5. Generally Patrial Nouns in Sla, la, plural in &t5a and itSa : Arplnfts, 
pi. ArpinatSa, the Arpinntes; Samnia, pi. Sammt^a, the Samnites. 

6. Optim&tSa, the aristocracy ; pen&tSa, the household gods ; sometimes 
nouns in tta: civitSa, state, Gen. pi. civitttum, sometimes civit&tium. 



1 X in arx = cs. C belongs to the stem, and s is the case suffix. 

2 Some of these often have una in poetry, and sometimes even in prose, fis 
parens, parent, generally has. 

8 Except (ops) , opis, help, and a few Greek words. 
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Note. — Car5, flesh; imber, storm; linter, boat; liter, leathern sack; 
and venter, belly, have ium in the Genitive plural like i-stems. 



IV. — Special Paradigms 
107. Sus, m . and f ., Bos, m. and f ., Nix, f ., Senex, m.. Vis, f ., 





swme. 


ox, cow, snow. 


Ola man. 


jorce. 








Singular 






N. V. 


stUi 


bOB 


nix 


senex 


vXb 


Gen. 


suis 


boviB 


nivlB 


senis 


ViBl 


Dat. 


sul 


bovi 


nivi 


sen! 


vii 


Ace. 


suem 


bovem 


nivem 


senem 


vim 


Abl. 


sue 


bove 


nive 
Plural 


sene 


vi 


KV. 


SU^B 


bovSB 


nivSs 


senCs 


virfiB 


Gen. 


suiim 


r bovum 
I bourn 


nivium 


senum 


virium 


Dat. 


r suibuB 

t SUbUB 


r bObus 
I bubuB 


nivlbuB 


senibuB 


virlbuB 


Ace. 


suSb 


bovSs 


nivSB 


senSs 


virSs 


Abl. 


f suibuB 
Isubus 


rbObus 
Ibubus 


nivibuB 


senibuB 


viribUB 



1. steins. — In the paradigms observe that the stems of bIIb and bos are 
B^ and bou ; that the diphthong ou of the stem bou becomes 5 in b5B and 
b5bUB, ^ in bUbUB, and ov in the other forms ; that the stem nigv unites 
with 8 and forms niz ; that it becomes niv in the other forms of the singu- 
lar, and assumes i in the plural ; and that senex is declined from two stems, 
Benec and sen, and vfs from two, vi and visi, which becomes viri. 

2. Sus and grUs, crane, the only u-stems in this declension, are declined 
alike, except in the Dative and Ablative plural, where grfls is regular, 
gruibus. 

3. luppiter (lou-piter ; piter = pater) is thus declined : luppiter, lovis, 
lovi, lovem, love. The stem lou became lu in lu-piter, which finally be- 
came luppiter, but it became lov in the oblique cases. 

4. Case Suffixes and Case Endings. — The following are the original case 
suffixes and case endings for masculine and feminine nouns, with the forms 
which they assume in the classical period : 



1 The Grenitive and Dative singular, vis and vi, are rare. 
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For Consonant Stems 


For I-Stems 






Singular 






Original 
form 


Classical 
form 


Original ClaMical 
form form 


N. V. 


s 


s 


i-s is 


Geii. 


es 


is 


— is» 


Dat. 


ai 


I 


ei I 


Ace. 


em 


em 


i-m im> 


Abl. 


• 

1 


e 

Plural 


I-d i 


N. V. 




Ss^ 


ei-es 68 


Gen. 


om 


um 


i-om imn 


Dat. 




ibus^ 


i-bhos ibus 


Ace. 


ens 


Ss 


i-na Is ^ 


Abl. 




ibusi 


i-bhos ibus 



Note. — In this table observe that consonant steins borrow the endhigs Ss 
and ibus of the Nominative, Dative, and Ablative plural from i-stems, and that 
i-stems borrow the ending is of the Genitive singular from consonant stems. 

5. Neuter nouns have the same case suffixes and endings as masculines 
and feminines, except in the Nominative and Accusative, where, if conso- 
nant stems, they take no suffix in the singular, and the suffix a, from an 
original &, in the plural, and if i-stems, they have the ending e, from an 
original i, in the singular, and ia, from an original iS, in the plural. 

6. Early and Rare Endings. — The following occur : 

es and us in the Gen. sing.: salutes = saliitis ; hominus = hominis. 

e in the Dat. sing. : aere = aeri ; M&rte = MSrtl. 

i<i in the Abl. sing. : marid = mari. 

eis and Is in the Nom. plur. : civeis and clvis = civSs. 

eis in the Ace. plur. : civeis = cIvSs or civls. 

LOCATIVE CASE 

108. Many names of towns have a Locative singular in i or e, 
denoting the Place in Which any thing is or is done : Carthagim, 
or Carthagine, at Carthage; Tiburi, or Tibure, at Tibur. In the 
plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the ending ibus : 
Gadibus, at Gades. 

1 Borrowed from i-stems. 
'^ Borrowed from consonant stems. 

3 But i-stems often borrow from consonant stems the endings em and $8 for 
im uud 18. 
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GREEK NOUNS 

109. Many Greek nouns of the Third Declension are entirely- 
regular, but some retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, espe- 
cially the following Greek forms : 

1. A Vocative singular like the stem : Pari-s, Pari; Orpheu-s, Orpheu. 

2. A Genitive singular in os : Pallas, Pedladis, Pallados. 

3. An Accusative singular in a : Pedlada. 

4. A Nominative plural in es : Arcades. 

5. An Accusative plural in as : Arcadas. 



110. The following examples illustrate these peculiarities: 





Lampas, f., 


Phryx, m. and f ., 


Heros, m., 




torch. 


Phrygian. 
Singular 


hero. 


N. V. 


lampas 


Phryx 


h6r5s 


Gen. 


lampadis, lampados 


Phrygis 


herOis 


Dat. 


lampadi 


Phrygi 


h6r5i 


Ace. 


lampadem, lampada 


Phrygem, Phryga, 


heroem, herOa 


Abl. 


lampade 


Phryge 
Plural 


herOe 


N. V. 


lampados, lampades 


PhrygSs, Thryges 


herOSs, heroes 


Gen. 


lampadiim 


Phrygum 


berOnm 


Dat. 


lampadibus 


Phryglbus 


herOibus 


Ace. 


lampades, lampadas 


PhrygSs, Phrygas 


hfirOSs, hgrOas 


Abl. 


lampadibus 


Phrygibus 


hSrOibus 




Cotys, m. 


Paris, m. 
Singular ^ 


Orpheus, m. 


Nom. 


Cotys 


Paris 


Orpheus 


Voo. 


Coty 


Pari 


Orpheu 


Gen. 


Cotyls 


Paridis 


Orphel, Orpheos 


Dat. 


Cotyi 


Paridi 


OrpheS, Orphei 


Ace. 


Cotym 


Paridem, Parlm, Parin 


Orpheum, Orphea 


Abl. 


Cotye 


Paride, Pari 


OrpheS 


1. 


In these paradigms the stems are lampad, Phryg, 


hSr6, Coty, Parid, 


Pari, 


and Orpheu. 







^ As proper names, these words have only the singular in general use. 
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2. Observe that these paradigms fluctuate in certain cases between the 
Latin and the Greek forms : Lampadis, lampados ; hSrdSs, hSrdas ; and 
between different declensions: between Decl. II., Orphei, OrpheS, 
Orpheum, and Decl. III., Orpheu, Orpheos, Orphei, Orphea. 

3. Greek feminines in 5 may be declined either with us in the Grenitive 
and with 5 in the other cases, as Dido, DidiiB, Dido, etc., or regularly from 
the stem in 5]i, as Did5, Diddnis, Didoni, Diddnem, Didone. 

4. Nouns in clSs are declined as follows: PericlSs: Voc. Pexiclte, 
PericlS ; Gen. Periclia, Pericli ; Dat. Pericll, or Pexicli ; Ace. Periclem, 
PericlSn, or Periclea ; Abl. Pericle. 

5. Greek neuters in a. Gen. in atis or atos, often have is for ibus in the 
Dative and Ablative plural, and sometimes 5nizn for um in the Grenitive 
plural : poSma, poem ; poSmatis or poSmatibus ; poSmatdrum or po6- 
matuzQ. 

6. Vocative Singular. — Greek nouns in is, ys, and ens generally have 
the Vocative singular like the stem, as in the paradigms ; but those in fls, 
Gen. in antis, have the Vocative in & : Atlas, Atl&. 

7. In the Genitive plural, the ending on occurs in a few titles of books : 
MetamorphdaSs (title of a poem), Metamorph58e5n. 

8. In. the Dative and Ablative plural the ending si, sin, occurs in poetiy : 
TroadSs, Troasin. 

9. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative 
have OS in the singular and S in the plural : melos, mel6, song. 



GENDER AS DETERMINED BY THE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 

I. Masculines 

111. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in o, or, da, er, and 
es, are masculine : 

Serm5, discourse; dolor, pain; m5s, custom; agger, mound; giirges, 
whirlpool, 

112. Nouns in 6 are masculine, except those in do and go, and 
abstract and collective nouns in io, most of which are feminine ; 
see 116. 

1. Caro, flesh, and the Greek Arg5 and 5cho are feminine. 

113. Nouns in or and os are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines : arbor, arbSs, tree ; c5s, whetstone ; d5s, dowry, 

2. The Neuters: ador, spelt; aequor, sea; cor, heart; maxmafi 
marble; da, mouth. 
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114. Nouns in er and ea are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines : linter, boat; merges, sheaf; seges, crop; teges, mat. 

2. The Neuters: cad&ver, corpse; iter, way; tfLber, tumor; ^ber, 
udder; a few names of trees and plants in er: acer, maple tree; papft- 
ver, poppy. 

Note. — Aes, copper^ and v6r, spring^ are neuter. 

n. Feminines 

115. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in do, go, io ; as, es, 
is, us, ys, X, and in s preceded by a consonant are feminine : 

Grando, hail; orig5, origin; Tati5, reason; c5ntio, an assembly; 
aetfts, age ; nUbCs, cloud ; n&vis, ship ; virtds, virtue ; chlamys, cloak ; 
pfiz, peace ; urbs, city, 

116. Nouns in do and go, and abstract and collective nouns in 
io, are feminine, except cardo, hinge; ordo, rank; harpago, grap- 
pling hook; ligo, mattock; margo, border, which are masculine. 

Notes. — 1. Twenty-five or thirty nouns in i6, chiefly denoting material 
objects, are masculine, as pugio, poniard; Unio, pearl; p&pilio, butterfly. 

2. Nouns in d5, g5, and io are exceedingly numerous, nearly three 
hundred in all. 

117. Nouns in as and es are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: as, the as, a coin ; acmacSs, scimiter; celSs, a 
racer; leb^s, chaldron; m&gn^s, magnet; pariSs, wall; pes, foot; qua- 
drupSs, quadruped ; vepr^s, thorii bush ; and Greek nouns in &s. Gen. in 
antis : adam&s, adamant. 

2. The Neuter : vSs, vessel. 

Note. — Most nouns in as. Gen. in adis, are feminine, but dromas, 
dromedai*y^ and vas, surety ^ are masculine. 

118. Nouns in is are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Nouns in nis and guis : ignis, fire; sanguis, blood. 

2. Nouns in is. Gen. in eris : cucumis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust; vomis, 
plowshare. 

3. The following : 

axis, axle fascis, bundle piscis, fish 

biiris, plow tail fustis, cudgel postis, post 

caulis, stalk lapis, stone sentis, brier 

collis, hill mensis, month torris, brand 

ensis, sword orbis, circle vectis, leoer 
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4. Sometimes a few other nouns in is. 

Note. — Nouns in is are very numerous, nearly one hundred and fifty in all. 

119. Nouns in us and ys are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: mus, mouse, Greek nouns in pt&s : tripes, tripody 
and names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

2. The Neuters: crUs, leg ; ius, right; pUs, pus; rfis, the country; tfLs, 
incense. 

Note. — Fraus, frauds and laus, praise, are feminine. 

120. Nouns in z are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Greek Masculines : coraz, raven; th5r&x, cuirass. 

2. Nouns in ez, except the feminines: forfex, shears; imbrex, hollow 
tile ; nex, death ; supellex, furniture. 

8. Calix, cup; fornix, arch; phoenix, phoenix ; trftdux, vinelayer^ and 
a few nouns in yx. 

121. Nouns in a preceded by a consonant are feminine, except 
the following masculines : 

1. DSns, tooth; fSns, fountain; mSna, mountain; p5nB, bridge; gen- 
erally, adeps, fat ; and rudSns, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a masculine 
noun undei-stood: oxiSna (sOl), east; cdnfluSna (amnis), confluence; tri- 
dSna (rd>ster), trident; quadras (as), quarter. 

3. Sometimes forceps, forceps ; serpSna, serpent ; atirpa, stock. 

m. Neuters 

122. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, 
t, ar, ur, and us are neuter : 

PoSma, poem ; mare, sea ; sin&pl, mustard ; misy, kind of mushroom ; 
Itc, milk; animal, animal; carmen, song; caput, head; nectar, nectar; 
ebur, ivory; corpus, body. 

123. Nouns in 1, n, and ar are neuter, except miigil, mullet; sal, 

salt; s51, sun; pecten, comb ; salar, trout, which are masculine. 

■ 

124. Nouns in ur and us are neuter, except 

1. The Masculines: furfur, Iran; turtur, turtle dove; vultur, vulture; 
lepus, hare. 

2. The Feminine: pecus (pecudis), herd of cattle. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

125. Adjectives of the Third Declension may be divided into 
three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative singular three different 
forms — one for each gender: I-Stems. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and feminine 
being the same : Consonant and I-Stems. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all gen- 
ders : Consonant and I-Stems. 

126. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension have the 
stem in i, and are declined as follows : 

Acer, acris, acre, sharp. 







Singular 






Mascnltne 


Feminine 


Kenter 


N. V. 


ftcer 


aerie 


acre 


Gen. 


acrls 


acris 


aerls 


Dat. 


acrl 


acri 


acii 


Ace. 


ftcrem 


aerem 


acre 


Abl. 


acri 


aeii 
Plural 


acri 


N.V. 


acrCs 


acres 


acrla 


Gen. 


aeiiiim 


acriam 


aeriiim 


Dat. 


acribuB 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace. 


acres, acila 


acres, aciis 


acrla 


Abl. 


acribua 


acribus 


acribus 



1. Here observe that the stem of fleer, flcrls, Acre is flcrl, and that the 
Ablative singular ends in I. 

2. Adjectives in er of this class are regularly declined like fleer, but 
celer, celeris, celere, swifts retains the e before r, and when used as a 
substantive has um in the Genitive plural. Volucer, winged^ sometimes 
has um. 

3. In the poets and in early Latin, the form in er, as fleer, is sometimes 
feminine, and the form in is, as flcris, is sometimes masculine. 

127. Adjectives of Two Endings are either from i-stems or 
from «-stemsi and are declined as follows: 
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Tristis, trlste 


1,^ sad. 


Tristior/ tristius, sadder. 






Singular 






. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. . 


Neat. .*. 


N.V. 


tristis 


triste 


tristior 


tristius . 


Gen. 


tristis 


tristis 


tristiOris 


tnstiOrls 


Dat. 


tristi 


tristi 


tristiCri 


tristiOii - 


Ace. 


tristem 


triste 


tristiOrem 


tristius o 


Abl. 


tristi 


tristi 

Plural 


tristiOre (I) 2 


tristiOre (I) * 


N. V. 


tristSs 


tristia 


tristiOres 


tristiOra 


Gen. 


tristium 


tristium 


tristiOrum 


tristiOmm 


Dat. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


tristiOiibus 


tristiOribus 


Ace. 


tristSs, tristis 


ttlBtiSL 


tristiOrgs (is) « 


tristiOra 


Abl. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


tristiOribus 


tristiOrlbus 



1. Observe that tristis and triste have i in the Ablative singular ; that 
otherwise txistis is declined like ignis, and triste like cubile (102, 108). 

2. Tristior is the comparative (149) of tristis. 

3. Like tristior, comparatives, as' consonant stems, generally have the 
Abl. sing, in e, sometimes in i, the Nom. plur. neuter in a, and the Gen. 
plur. in um. But the comparative plus, more, is declined as f ollov\rs : 

Singular Plural 





M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


Nom. 


— 


pltis 


pltirSs 


plQra 


Gen. 


— 


pluiis 


plUriungi 


piarium 


D. Abl. 


— 




pltiribus 


pluiibUB 


Ace. 




pliis 


plurSs 


plura 



4. CompliirSs is declined like the plural of plfLrSs, though it admits 
compluria for compIUra in the neuter. 

128. Adjectives of One Ending are declined partly from, con- 
sonant stems and partly from i-stems. Most of them end in a 
or x; a few in 1 or r. 

Audax, audacious. Felix, happy. 

Singular 

M. and F. Neut. M. and F. Neat. 

N.V. audax audax felix ffilix 

Gren. audacis audaeis fslicis fellcis 

1 Final i becomes e in triste, and the stem ending s becomes r between vowels, 
a]}d finally this r usurps the place of s in the Nominative masculine. In the 
n^ter Nominative and Accusative, tnstios is weakened to tristius. 

* The forms with the inclosed endings, tristlGrl and tristi5rls, are yery mH^k 
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Dat. 


audftcl 


audael 


felici 


feuci 


Ace. 


audaeem 


audax 


fellcem 


feiix 


Abl. 


audad (e) 


audaci (e) 

Plural 


felici (e) 


f ellcl (e) 


N.V. 


audd<;58 


aud3x;ia 


fellcSB 


felicia 


Gen. 


audacium 


audacium 


fslicium 


fSlicium 


Dat. 


audacibuB 


audacibuB 


felicibuB 


felicibos 


Ace. 


audSx^Ss (is) 


audacia 


felicSB (is) 


felicia 


Abl. 


audacibuB 


audSxsibuB 


felicibus 


felicibos 




Amftns, 1 


loving. 


Prudens, prudent 






Singular 








M. and F. 


Neut. 


M. and F. 


Neut. 


N.V. 


amans 


aniens 


prudens 


prGdgns 


Gen. 


amantis 


amantiB 


prudentis 


pradentia 


Dat. 


amanti 


amanti 


prudent! 


prudent! 


Ace. 


ainantem 


amS,ns 


prtLdentem 


prfidens 


Abl. 


amante (i) 


amante (i) 

Plural 


prudent! (e) 


prudentl (e) 


N.V 


amantSs 


amantia 


prudentSs 


pradentia 


Gen. 


amantium 


amantium 


prudentium 


pitLdentium 


Dat. 


amantabuB 


amantibuB 


prudentibuB 


prudentibuB 


Ace. 


amantSB (Ib) 


amantia 


prtidentSB (Is) 


pradentia 


Abl. 


amantibuB 


amantibuB 


prudentibuB 


prudentibuB 




Vetus, 


old. 


Memor, mindful. 






Singular 








M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neut. 


N.V. 


vetus 1 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


Gen. 


yeteria 


veteris 


memoris 


memoria 


Dat. 


veteri 


veteri 


memorl 


memorl 


Ace. 


veterem 


vetus 


memorem 


memor 


Abl. 


vetere (i) 


vetere (i) 

Plural 


memori 


memoil 


N.V. 


yeterSs 


Vetera 


memor^B 


— 


Gen. 


vetenun 


vetenun 


memonim 


— 


Dat 


veterlbuB 


veteribuB 


memoribuB 


— 


Ace. 


veterSs (la) 


Vetera 


memorSs (Ib) 




Abl. 


veterfbus 


veteribuB 


memoribuB 





1 The stem of vetus, veteris, is vetos, vetes, but the endings os and es are 
only ablaut forms of the same suffix. 
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1. The participle amans differs in declension from the adjective prfldfiiui 
only in the Ablative singular, where the participle usually has the ending e 
and the adjective I. Participles used as adjectives generally have I. 

2. A few adjectives have only e in general use in the Ablative singular, 
especially those in es, Gen. in itis or idis: SUes, dfises, dives, adspea, 
Buperstes, and caelebs, compos, impoa, pauper, princepa, pUbea. 

129. Neuter Plural. — Many adjectives from the nature of their sig- 
nification are rare in the neuter. Some of these, like memor, lack the 
neuter plural ; all others have the ending ia, in the Nominative and 
Accusative, except Hber, libera, fertile, and vetus, Vetera. 

130. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives of the Third Declension have 
ium in the Genitive plural, but the following have um : 

1. Adjectives compounded with substantives which have nm : inopa 
(opum), inopum, helpless; quadrupSs, quadrupedum, /our>/ooted. 

2. Those which have only e in the Ablative singular (138, 2): pauper, 
paupere, pauperum, poor; sdapes, a5apite, adapitum, safe; compoa, 
compote, compotum, master of. 

3. Those which have the Genitive in eria, orla, uria : vetua, vetenun, 
old ; memor, memorum, mindful ; cicur, cicurum, tame, and a few others. 

4. The poets and late writers often use imi in words which have ium in 
classical prose. 



FOURTH DECLENSION 

U-NOUNS 

131. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in ua and u. Those 
in ua are masculine, those in u are neuter. They are declined as 

Frtictus, fruit. Cornti, horn. 







Singular 


Cage MndingB 


N.V. 


fructua 


comfi 


US 




a 


Gen. 


fructtia 


cornua 


US 




fia 


Dat. 


fructui 


cornti 


ul 




a 


Ace. 


fructum 


corna 


um 




a 


Abl. 


fractu 


coma 

Plural 


a 




t& 


N.V. 


fructaa 


cornua 


us 




ua 


Gen. 


fructuum 


cornunm 


uum 




uum 


Dat. 


fructibua 


cornibua 


ibus 


(ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 


Ace. 


fructua 


cornua 


us 




ua 


Abl. 


fructibua 


cornibua 


ibus 


(ubus) 


ibos (uhoB) 
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1. Here the stems are friUcta and comu, and the case endings contain 
the characteristic u, weakened to i in ibus, but retained in ubos. 

2. A few nouns retain ubus in the Dative and Ablative plural : regularly 
tribus, tribe ; generally acus, needle ; arcus, bow ; artos, joint ; lacus, lake ; 
partos, birth ; and sometimes portus, harbor ; specus, cave ; veni, spit ; 
and a few other words. 

3. In early Latin the endings nis, uos, and I occur in the Genitive singu- 
lar: IriictiiiB, of fruit; sen&tuoB and sen&tl, of the senate» Sen&ti is 
found even in Cicero. The Genitive in i is common in Plautus and Terence, 
as adventa, friicti, gemlti, quaesH, etc. 

4. A Dative in % the regular form in nouns in fi, also occurs in nouns in 
U8, but chiefly in poetry : friictti = iructui. 

6. The following are the original case endings, with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





Masculine 


Singular 


Neuter 






Oiigrlnal 
form 


Classical 
form 


Original 
form 


Classical 
form 


N.V. 


u-s 


OB 




U 




fll 


Gren. 


eu-s 


Us 




eu-s 




as 


Dat. 


u-ai 


Ul2 




eu 




fla 


Ace. 


u-m 


iim 




u 




ai 


Abl. 


u-d« 


ii 




u.d« 




a 


N.V. 


y. 


as 


Plural 


u-a 




ua 


Gen. 


u-om 


uam 




u-om 




unm 


Dat. 


u-bhos 


ubus, 


ibu8 


u-bhos 




ubus, ibuB 


Ace. 


u-ns 


Us 




u-a 




ua 


Abl. 


u-bhos 


ttbOB, 


ibus 


u-bhos 




ubus, ibus 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

132. I'he following nouns in us are feminine: acus, needle; oolus, 
distaff; domus, house; fdOs, Ides; manus, hand; poxticuBf portico ; 
quInqufttrtlB, /eas^ of Minerva; tribus, tribe. 



1 The tl in the Nom. and Ace. of neuters is of uncertain origin, perhaps a plural 
or dual formation. 

2 The Dative in H, used both as masculine and as neuter, is in origin a Loca- 
tive formation. 

> The ending H-d, from which tl was derived, was not inherited, but was formed 
after the analogy of the Ablative ending 5-d from o stems, as in Gnaiv-d-d. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 6 
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1. The only neuter nouns in common use are corntl, gentl, and yeril, 
but neuter forms are sometimes found in certain cases of other words, as 
artua from artuB. 

133. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of the 
Fourth Declension and partly of the Second. 

1. DomuB, f.) house, has a Locative, domi, at home, and is otherwise 

declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

N. V. domuB domiiB 

Oen. domuB domuiun, domSrom 

Dat. domui, domo domibuB 

Ace. domum domuB, domoB 

Abl. domil, domo domibuB 

2. Certain names of trees in ub, as cupresBUB, ficua, lauruB, plnus, 
though generally of the Second Declension, sometimes take those cases 
of the Fourth which end in da, ub, and u : N. V. lauruB ; Gen. laurl, 
laurflB ; Dat. lauro ; Ace. laurum ; Abl. lauro, lauru, etc. So also colas, 
distaff. Quercua, oak, regularly of the Fourth Declension, has querc5rum 
in the Gen. plur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION 

E-NouNS 

134. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in is and are feminine. 
They are declined as follows : 

Dies, day. R6s, thing. 

Singular 
N. V. dies 

Gen. diSI 

Dat. diei 

Ace. diem 

Abl. die 

Plural 
N. V. diSa 

Gen. diSrum 

Dat. diSbuB 

Ace. diSa 

Abl. diSbuB 





Cage Ending! 


rSs 


6s 


r^ 


m 


rSi 


81 


rem 


em 


re 


fi 


rSs 


es 


rSnim 


6rum 


rSbuB 


6bus 


rSa 


es 


rSbuB 


6bU8 
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1. The case endings here given contain the characteristic S, which appears 
in all the cases. It is shortened generally in the ending 8l, when preceded 
by a consonant, and regularly in the ending em. 

2. The Genitive and Dative singular sometimes end in 5, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in i for Si, chiefly in poetry: aci§,^ diS, fid6, dii, facii.^ 

Note. — These forms in 6 are Locatives in origin, and they have retained 
their original Locative meaning in a few phrases found in early Latin, as 
diS aeptimi, on the seventh day ; di§ cr&atini, on the morrow. CottSdiS, 
hodiS, pridiS, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

3. In early Latin the Genitive sometimes ends in Sa : diSa, of a day. 

4. DiSa and rSa are the only nouns in this declension complete in all 
their parts. In other nouns the plural forms, especially the Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative, are rare in the best writers. 

5. The following are the original case endings with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





Singular 


Plural 






Original Classical 
form form 


Original . 
form 


Classiclal 
form 


N. V. 


e-s §a 


e-es 


6b 


Gen. 


e-s, e-i Sa, Si 


6-som 


Snim 


Dat. 


e-ai 8i 


6-bhos 


SbuB 


Ace. 


&-m em 


e-ns 


Sa 


Abl. 


&43 e 


6-bho8 


fibiia 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

135. DiSa, day, and meridiSa, mid-day, are masculine, though dita 
is sometimes feminine in the singular, especially when it means a definite 
or fixed time. 



136. 



GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER 



1. Gender independent of endings ; common to all declensions.' 



Masculine 

Names of Males, of 
Rivers, Winds, and 
Months 



Feminine 

Names of Females, of 
Countries, Towns, 
Islands, and Trees 



Neoter 

Indeclinable Nouns, In- 
finitives, and Clauses 
used as Nouns 



1 AciS, Gen. and Dat. of acies, a sharp edfje ; facii, of faciSs, appearance, 
^ The primitive ending was probably ed, though only S is found. 
' For exceptions, see 68, 1 ; 69, 1. 
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2. Gender determined by Nominative ending.^ 





First Declension 


asculine 


Feminine 


&8, 8b 


a, S 



Neuter 



er, ir, us, oa, oa 



5, or, oa, er, ea, ex- 
cept do, go, and io 



1 



ua 



Second Declension 

Third Declension 

do, g5, io ; &a, 8a, la, 
iLa, ya, z, a pre- 
ceded by a consonant 

Fourth Declension 

I - I 

Fifth Declension 

Sa I 



um, on 

a, e, I, y, c, 1, n, t, 
ar, ur, ua 



INDECLINABLE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

137. A very few nouns and adjectives are indeclinable, hav- 
ing but one form for all cases. The following are the most 
important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, alpha, bSta, etc. 

2. Fta, right; nefta, wrong; nihil, nothing; Ihatar, likeness; mSUie, 
morning.^ 

3. A very few adjectives: frilgi, frugal, good; nfiquam, worthless; 
mUle, thousand; potia, able. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

138. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
chiefly in the singular. To these belong 

1. The names of Persons and many names of Places: Cicer5, Caeaar, 
R5ma, Borne ; Graecia, Greece ; but Proper names admit the plural to des- 
ignate Families or Classes : ScipionSa, the Scipios ; CaeaarSa, the Caesars. 

1 For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 

2 But these nouns are not only indeclinable, but also defective, as they are 
regularly used only in the Nominative and Accusative singular, though mftne 
also occurs as a Locative Ablative. 
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2. Most Abstract nouns : fidSa, faith ; iiistitiaf justice ; but many ab- 
stract nouns admit the plural to designate instances, or kinds of the quality : 
av&ritiae, instances of avarice ; odia, hatreds. In the poets the plural is 
often used in the sense of the singular. 

3. The names of Materials : aurum, gold; ferrum, iron; but the plural 
may be used to designate pieces of the material, or articles made of it; 
aera, vessels of copper. 

4. A few special nouns: merldiSa, mid-day; apecimen, example; au- 
pellez, furniture ; v6r, spring ; veapera, evening^ etc. 

139. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
only in the plural. To these belong 

1. Certain Personal Appellatives applicable to Classes: mSidrSa, fore- 
fathers; poateri, descendants; gemini, twins; liberl, children. An indi- 
vidual member of such a class may be denoted by finua ez with the plural : 
iUiua ex llbexia, one of the children, or a child. 

2. Many names of Cities: Athfinae, Athens; Thfibae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

3. Many names of Festivals : BacchSLnSLlia, the Bacchanalian Festival ; 
Olympia, the Olympian (Barnes. Here the plural may refer to the various 
games and exercises which together constituted the festival. 

4. Certain special nouns : arma, arms ; divitiae, nches ; ezaeqiiiae, 
rites; exuviae, spoils; IdiLa, Ides; inddtiae, truce; inaidiae, ambuscade; 
mSLnSa, shades of the dead; minae, threats; moenia, walls; mtUiia, duties; 
niiptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, remains. 

140. Plural with Change of Meaning. — Some nouns have one 
signification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus : 

aedes, temple aedes, (1) temples^ (2) a house^ 

auzilium, help auxilia, auxiliaries 

career, prison, barrier carcergs, barriers of a race course 

castrum, castle^ hut castra, camp 

comitium, place of assembly comitia, the assembly held in the comitium 

cOpia, plenty, force cOpiae, (1) stores^ (2) troops 

facult&s, ability facultatgs, wealth, means 

finis, end fings, borders, territory 

forttlna, fortune f ortunae, possessions, loealth 

gr&tia, gratitude, favor gratiae, thanks 

hortus, garden horti, (1) gardens, (2) park 

1 AedSa and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the 
plural two signitications, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other 
distinct from it. 
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impedimentum, hindrance 
littera, letter of alphabet 

ludus, play, sport 

mOs, custom 

n3.t9.lis (digs), birthday 

opera, work^ service 

pars, part 

rOstrum, beak of ship 

sd.1, salt 



impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage 
litterae, (1) letters of the alphabet, (2) epistle^ 

writing^ letters^ literature 
ludl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle 
mOres, manners, character 
iiatal6s, pedigree, parentage 
operae, workmen 
partes, (1) parts, (2) a party 
rOstra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tnbune 
sales, witty sayings 



141. Many nouns, entire in the singular, lack certain forms of 
the plural. Thus : 

1. Most nouns of the Fifth Declension, a few of the Fourth, and several 
monosyllabic neuters of the Third, are seldom, if ever, used in the Grenitive, 
Dative, or Ablative plural: aciSa, sharpness; eifigiSs, likeness; apeciSs, 
appearance, etc. ; metua, fear ; aitua, situation, etc. ; fSr, corn ; fel, gall ; 
mel, honey, etc. 

2. Many nouns, especially monosyllables, otherwise entire, lack the Geni- 
tive plural: nez, death; pSbc, peace; piz, pitch; cor, heart; coa, whet- 
stone; aSl, salt; aol, sun; ItLs, light. 

142. Some nouns, entire in the plural, lack certain forms of 
the singular. The following are the most important : 



N. V. 



Gen. 

opis 
vicis 1 

dapis^ 
frugis 



Dat. 



preci 
dap! 
frtisn 



ACG. 

opem 

vicem 

precem 

dapem 

fruffem 



Abl. 

ope 

vice 

prece 

dape 

frtige 



Meaning 

help 

change 

prayer 

food 

fruit 



143. A. few nouns are used only in certain cases of the singular : 

N. y. Gen. Dat. Ace. Abl. M eanlnf^ 

fors — — — forte chance 

lues — — luem lue pestilence 

1. A few verbal nouns in ii, and a few others, have only the Ablative 
singular in general use: iuaau, by order; mandttu, by command; rogStfl, 
by request ; aponte, by choice, etc. 

144. Defective Adjectives. — A few adjectives, from the nature of 
their meaning, are used chiefly in the plural, while others lack the Nomi- 



Defective also in the Genitive plural. 
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native singular, or at least the masculine form of the Nominative singu- 
lar: complorSa, «6t'£raZ: ^axici^few; plSri^ue, }aio«^ ; (ceterus), cStera, 
ceteruni) the other, the rest ; (ludicer), Itldlcra, ludicrum, sportive; (sous), 
Bontia, guilty; (semiuex), aSminecis, half dead» The inclosed forms are 
not in good use. 

HETEROCLITES 

145. A few nouns, called Heteroclites (heteroclita) ^ are partly 
of one declension and partly of another. 

1. Of the Second and Fourth Declensions are a few nouns in ub : domoa, 
house ; launia, laurel tree, etc. ; see 188, 1 and 2. 

2. Of the Second and Third Declensions are iugerum, an acre, generally 
of the Second Declension in the singular, and of the Third in the plural: 
iiLgenizn, iugen ; plural, iugera, ifLgerum : vta, a vessel, of the Third 
Declension in the singular, and of the Second, in the plural : v&i, vSUria ; 
plural, vSaa, vSaorum. 

Note. — Plural names of Festivals in SLlia, as BacchSLnSlia, SStur- 
n&lia, regularly of the Third Declension, sometimes have the Genitive 
plural in drum. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words, have the 
same peculiarity. 

3. Of the Third and Fifth Declensions are requiSa, rest, not used in the 
plural or in the Dative singular, but having in the other oblique cases the 
forms both of the Third and of the Fifth Declension ; and famSa, hunger, 
regularly of the Third Declension, but with famS in the Ablative. 

4. Many nouns of four syllables have one form in ia of the First Declen- 
sion, and one in iSa of the Fifth Declension: luzuria, luzuriSa, luxury; 
mSteria, mtteriSa, material. 

5. Many Verbal nouns have one form in ua of the Fourth Declension, 
and one in um of the Second Declension : conttua, c5nttum, attempt ; 
Sventua, Sventum, event. 

6. Many nouns have only one approved form in the best prose, but admit 
another in poetry and in post-Augustan writers: iuventua (utis), youth; 
poetic, iuventa (ae): aenectua (litis), old age; poetic, aenecta (ae) : 
paupertSA (atis), poverty ; poetic, pauperiSa (6i). 

146. Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in ua, a, um, 
of the First and Second Declensions, and one in ia and e, of the 
Third : hilarua and hilaria, joyful ; ezanimua and ezanimia, lifeless. 



From irepoi, another, and K\l<ns, inflection^ i.e. of different declensions. 
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HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS 

147. Heterogeneous (heterogenea *) Nouns are partly of one 
gender and partly of another. Thus : 

1. Some Masculines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: iocua, m.,jest; plural, loci, m., ioca, n. : locus, m,, place; plural, 
loci, m., topics^ loca, u.^ places. 

2. Some Feminines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: carbaaua, f., linen; plural, carbasi, f., carbasa, n. : margaxita, 
t, pearl; plural, margaritae, f., margaxfta, n. : oatarea, f., oyster; plural, 
oatareae, f., oatarea, n. 

3. Some Neuters become masculine in the plural : caelum, n., heaven ; 
plural, caeli, m. 

4. Some Neuters generally become masculine, but sometimes remain 
neuter : irSnum, n., bridle; plural, irSni, m. ; ir6na, n. : rSstnxm, n., rake; 
plural, rtatrl, m. ; rtatara, n. 

6. Some Neuters become feminine in the plural: epuliun, n., feast; 
plural, epulae, f. 

Note. — Some heterogeneous nouns are also heteroclites, as epulum, 
epulae, just given. 

148. Some nouns of the Second Declension have one form in 
us, masculine, and one in urn, neuter: clipeus, clipeum, shield; 
commentarius, commentarium, commentary. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

♦ — 

149. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive, the Com- 
parative, and the Superlative : altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, 
highest. These forms denote different degrees of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective. 

160. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of comparison. 

I. Terminational Comparison — by endings. 
II. Adverbial Comparison — by the adverbs magis, more, and 
mazime, most. 

^ From trtpoi^ another, and yivoi^ gender, i.e. of different genders. 
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I. Terminational Comparison 

161. Adjectives and participles used as adjectives are regu- 
larly compared by adding to the stem of the positive, stripped 
of its final vowel, the following 

Endings of Comparison 





COMPARATIVB 




Superlative 






M. and F. Neot. 


Masc. 


Fein. 


Neut. 




lor iU8 


iBsimuB 


iBBima 


iBBimumi 


altua, 


altior, altiuB, 


altisBimuB, 


alUBsima, 


altiBBimum 


high, 


higher, or too high 


highest, or vei'y high 




daruB, 


durior, durius, 


durisaimuB, 


dtiiiBBiina, 


duriBsimum 


hard. 


harder 


hardest 






leviB, 


levior, levius, 


levissiinuB) 


leviBBima, 


leviBBimum 


light, 


lighter 


lightest 







am&DB, amantior, amantiuB, amantiBBimua, amantiBBima, amantiBBimum 
loving, more loving -most loving 

152. Irregular Superlatives. — Many adjectives with regular 
comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 

1. Adjectives in er add rimuB to this ending : ^ 

acer, S^rior, acerrimus, sharp, . sharper, sharpest 

asper, asperior, asperrimuB, rough, rougher, roughest 

celer, celerior, celerri]nuE^ swift, swifter, swiftest 

2. But note the following : 

dexter, right, on the right, dexterior, dextimuB 

in9.tQraB, mature, m^turior, maturiBsimuB, mS,turrixnuB 

3. Five adjectives in iliB add limuB to the stem, stripped of its final 
vowel : • 

1 The Latin has three different superlative suffixes: (1) mus, seen in suxn- 
xnus, highest; (2) timus, seen in ci-timus, nearest; op-timus, best; and 
(3) is-simus, the usual suffix, compounded of is, the weak form of the com- 
parative suffix, ios, lor, and sixnus, of uncertain origin, but probably a new 
formation after the analogy of certain words in sixnus, as pes-simus, worst ; 
plU-rimuB for *plu-simus, most; m&ximus for ♦mag-simus, greatest; vic§- 
Bimus, twentieth; trice-simus, thirtieth. 

3 The suffix rimus is from is, the comparative suffix, and mus, ixnus, the 
superlative suffix: *acr-is-imus, which becomes *acer-s-imus, &cer-rixn\is ; {* is 
vocalized, er; i is dropped and s is assimilated to the preceding r; see 54, 2. 

« The suffix limus, like rimus, is from is-imus : ♦facil-is-imus, ♦facil-s-imus, 
facil-UxnuB, b assimilated to a preceding 1 ; see 54, 2. 
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faciliSf facilior, facillimus, 

difficillB, difiicilior, difficillimuB, 

similis, similior, simillimuB, 

dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimillimuB, 

humilia, bumilior, humillimus, 



«a«y, easier^ easiest 

difficult, more difficulty etc. 

like, more like, most like 

unlike, more unlike, most, etc. 

low, loioer, lowest 



153. Compounds of dicus aud volua form their comparatives and 
superlatives from the corresponding participial stems, dicent and yolent, 
and compounds of ficua sometimes follow their analogy: 

maledicus, maledicena, slanderous, maledicentior, maledicentisBimtia 
benevolus, benevolena, benevolent, benevolentior, benevolentiasimuB 
honOriiicus, honorable, honOrificentior, honOrificentisBimua 

Note. — MaledicSna and benevolSna are found in early Latin. 

154. Special irregularities of comparison sometimes arise from 
the use of different stems : 



bonua, 


melior, 


optimua, 


good. 


better. 


best 


malua, 


peior, 


pesaimiia, 


bad^ 


worse. 


worst 


niaguua, 


maior, 


majdmua, 


great, 


greater, 


greatest 


parvua, 


minor, 


minimua, 


small. 


smaller, 


smallest 


1. Here belongs multua, which lacks the comparative in 


the maaculine 


and feminine 


singular : 










multua, 


1 


plurimua, \ 








multa, 


» 


plurima, > 


much, 


more^ 


most 


multnm, 


plus. 


plQrimum, J 









2. Note also : 

frtigl, frugalior, frugS,liaaimua, frugal, more frugal, most frugal 
n6quam, nequior, nSquiaaimua, worthless, more worthless, most worthless 



Defective Comparison 

155. In a few adjectives the Positive is either entirely want- 
ing, or used only in special constructions : 

1. Positive wanting : 



citeiior, 


citimua. 


on this side, near, 


nearest 


deterior, 


deteiTimua, 


worse. 


worst 


interior, 


intimua. 


inner, 


inmost 


Ocior, 


Ociaaimua, 


swifter. 


swiftest 


prior, 


piimua. 


former. 


first 


propior, 


prozimua, 


nearer, 


nearest 


ulterior, 


ultimua, 


farther, 


farthest 
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outermost 

lowest 

lasty last-born 



2. Positive used only in special constructions : 

(exterus),^ exterior, extremua, and extimua, outer ^ 

(Inferos) ,2 inferior, infimua, and imus, lower, 

(posterns),' posterior, postrSmua, and postumua,^ later, 

(superus),^ superior, snpr€mu8, and summua, higher, highest 

156. A few adjectives lack the Comparative : 

diversua, 

falsuB, 

inclutua, 

invltua, 

meritua, 

novua, 

sacer, 

vetus, 



"1 


diversiaaimua, 


diverse, 


most diverse 


> 


falsiaaimua, 


false. 


most false 


1 


inclutiasimua, 


renowned, 


most renowned 


». 


invltiaaimua, 


unwilling. 


most unwilling 


•> 


meritiaaimua, 


deserving. 


most deserving 


.5 
> 


noviaaimua, 


new. 


last 


.6 

> 


sacerrimua, 


sacred. 


most sacred 


. 6 

> 


veterrimua, 


old. 


oldest 



157. Many adjectives lack the Superlative : 

1. Many verbals in ilia and bilia : 

agilia, agilior, — , 

docilia, docilior, — ', 

laud9,bilia, laud9,bilior, — , 

optabilia, optabilior, — , 



2. A few special adjectives : 




alacer, alaciior, 


— 


dititumua, diiituruior, 




longiuquua, longlnquior, 




prOclivia, prOclIvior, 




prOnua, prOnior, 




propinquua, propinquior, 




salutaria, salutarior, 





agile, 


more agile 


docile. 


more docile 


laudable. 


more laudable 


desirable, 


more desirable 


active. 


more active 


lasting, 


more lasting 


distant. 


more distant 


prone. 


more prone 


inclined. 


more inclined 


near, 


nearer 


salutary. 


more salutai*y 



1 N&ti5nSs exterae, foreign peoples, occurs in classical prose. 

2 Omnia supera. infera, all things above and below ; and ad super5s, to 
those abovp^ and ad inferSs, to those belowj occur in classical prose. 

8 Posterns occurs in a few expressions of time, postero die, on the following 
day ; In posterum diem, for the next day ; in posterum, for the future. 
Note also poster!, descendants. 

* Postumus means late bom, or last born. 

5 The comparative of novus is supplied by recentlor, from recens, and the 
superlative, in the sense of newest, by recentlssimus. 

^ The comparative of sacer is supplied by sS.nctior, from s9.nctus, and that 
of vetus by vetustlor, from vetustus. 
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168. Three adjectives supply the Superlative as follows : 

adul@sc@nB, adulescentior, minimus nttii, young, younger, youngest 
iuvenia, iunior, minimus n&tu, young, younger, youngest 

senex, senior, m&zimus n&tiL, old, older, oldest 



n. Adverbial Comparison — by the Adverbs magis and mftximfi 
159. Most adjectives in eus, ius, and uus, except those in quus 



more, and majome, 


most : 




id5neus, 


magis idOneus, 




suitable 


more suitable 


most suitable 


necessarius, 


magis necessarius, 


mftjdmfi necesBftrius, 


necessary 


more necessary 


most necessary 


arduus, 


magis arduus, 


mftjdmS arduus, 


arduous 


more arduous 


most arduous 



1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees of the quality : admodum, valdS, oppid5, very ; imprimis, 
or in primis, apprimS, in the highest degree. Per and prae in composition 
with adjectives have the force of very ; perdifficilis, very difficult; prae- 
clSbiis, very illustrious, 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used: with the com- 
parative etiam, even, multo, longfi, much, far; etiam diligentior, even 
more diligent; multo diligentior, much more diligent: with the su- 
perlative multo, long§, much, by far, quam, as possible : mult5 or longS 
diligentissimus, by far the most diligent; quam diligentissimua, as 
diligent as possible. 



ADJECTIVES WITHOUT COMPARISON 

160. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, 
are rarely, if ever, compared, especially such as denote Material, 
Color, Possession, or the relations of Time and Place : 

aureus, golden ferreus, of iron albus, white 

flavus, yellow maternus, of a mother patemus, of a father 

ROmanus, /?oma» aestivus, o/ summer sempiternus, e^ernaZ 

^ Observe that this adverbial comparison by means of masris and mftzimS 
corresponds exactly to the English adverbial comparison by means of more 
and most. 
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NUMERALS 

161. Numerals comprise Numeral Adjectives and Numeral 
Adverbs. 

162. Numeral Adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cardinal Numbers: unus, one; duo, two; ties, three, 

2. Ordinal Numbers: primus, ^rs^; aecundus, second; tertius, 
third, 

3. Distributives : ainguli, one by one; bini, two by two, two each, 
two apiece. 

Note. — To these may be added 

1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plez, Gen. pliciSf denoting so many 
fold: Bimplez, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold; quadruples, 
fourfold. 

2. Propoiilonals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great : duplus, twice as great ; triplus, three times as great. 



163. 



Table of Numeral Adjectives 



Cardinalg 



1. unus, una, iinum 

, 2. duo, duae, duo 

3. tres, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. quinque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. octo 

9. novem 

10. deeem 

11. undecim 

12. duodecim 

13. tredecim ' 

14. quattuordecim 

15. quindecim 

16. sedecim^ 

17. septendecim 



Ordinalg 

primus, first 
secuDdus,^ second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, Jifth 
sextus 
Septimus 
octavus 
nOnus 
decimus 
undeclmus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus ^ 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
Septimus decimus 



Distrlbotives 

singuli,! one by one 

bini, two by two 

terni or trini 

quaterni 

quini 

seni 

septeni 

octOni 

noveni 

deni 

undeni 

duodeni 

terni deni 

quaterni deni 

quini deni 

seni deni 

septeni deni 



1 Distributives, singruli, bini, etc., are adjectives, used only in the plural. 
They are declined like the plural of bonus: singruli, singrulae, singrula. 

2 Alter is often used for secundus. 

* Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et trSs, etc. 
4 Decimus, with or without et, may precede : decimus et tertius or deci- 
mus tertius. 
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18. 


duodeviginti ^ 


duodevicesimus 2 


duodeviceni* 


19. 


undeviginti i 


undevicesimus ^ 


undeviceni ' 


20. 


viginti 


vicesimus 


vicenT 


21. 


viginti unus 


vicesimus primus 


viceni singuli 


mm JL • 


unus et viginti * 


unus et vicesimus ^ 


singuli et viceni* 


22. 


viginti duo 
duo et viginti 


vicesimus secundus 


viceni bini 


alter et vicesimus 


bini et viceni 


28. 


duodetriginta 


duodetricesimus 


duodetriceni 


29. 


undetriginta 


undetricesimus 


iindetriceni 


30. 


triginta 


tricesimus 


triceni 


40. 


quadraginta 


quadragesimnn 


quadrageni 


50. 


quinquaginta 


quinquagesimns 


quinquageni 


60. 


sexaginta 


sexagesimus 


sexageni 


70. 


septuaginta 


septuagesimus 


septuageni 


80. 


octoginta 


octOgesimiiR 


octOgeni 


90. 


nonaginta 


nOnagesimus 


nOnageni 


100. 


centum 


centesimus 


ceuteui 


101. 


j centum unna 


centesimns primus 


centeui singuli 


^\J JL • 


centum et unus^ 


centesimus et primus 


centeni et singali 


200. 


ducenti, ae, a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


400. 


quadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


500. 


quingenti 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


600. 


sescenti 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


700. 


septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


800. 


octingenti 


octingentesimus 


octingeni 


900. 


nongenti 


nOngentesimus 


ndngeni 


1,000. 


mille 


millesimus 


singula milia ^ 


2,000. 


duo milia^ 


bis millesimus 


bina milia 


100,000. 


centum milia 


centies millesimus 


centena milia 


1,000,000. 


decies centena milia 8 


decies centies millesimus 


decies centena milia 

• 



1 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these 
numbers may be expressed by addition : decern et oct5 ; decern et novem 
or decern novem : so 28, 29 ; 38, 39, etc., either by subtraction from trigrintft, 
etc., or by addition to viginti, etc. 

2 Sometimes expressed by addition : octftvus decimus ; nSnus decimus. 
^ Sometimes octSni deni : noveni dSnl. 

* If tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

fi Sometimes viceni et singuli or singruli viceni. 

6 In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds 
etc., as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between 
the two highest denominations: mille centum vigrinti or mille et centum 
viginti, 1120. 

' Often written millia. For duo milia, bina milia or bis xnille is sometimes 
used. 

8 Literally, ten times a hundred thousand; the table might be carried up to 
any desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centSna mlUa: 
centies centena milia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centSna 
milia is understood, and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centxun 
milia is used. 
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1. Poets use numeral adverbs (171) very freely in compounding numbers : 
bis sez, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

2. SSscenti and mille, and in poetry centum, are sometimes used indefi- 
nitely for any large number, as thousand is used in English. 

164. Distributives are used 

1. To show the Number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: temoa dSn&rioa accSpSrunt, 
they received each three denarii^ ov three apiece. Hence 

2. To express Multiplication: deciSa centSna mHia, ten times a hun- 
dred thousand, a million. 

3. Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense : 
bina caatra, txoo camps. Here for ainguli and temi, tlni and trim are 
used : Unae litterae, one letter; txlnae litterae, three letters. 

4. Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : bihi acyphi, a pair of gob- 
lets; and in the poets with the force of cardinals : bina haatilia, two spears. 

165. In fractions the numerator is expressed by cardinals and the 
denominator by ordinals, with or without para, as in English: duae 
tertiae, two thirds = f ; trSa quintae, three fifths = f ; trSa aeptimae, 
three sevenths = f . 

1. When the numerator is omitted, it is always one. Then para is gener- 
ally expressed : tertia pars, one third part = \ ; quarta para, one fourth 
part = \. 

2. When the denominator is omitted, it is always larger than the numera- 
tor by one. Here partSa is expressed : duae partSa, two thirds = | ; trfis 
partSs, three fourths = }. 



Declension of Numeral Adjectives 
166. 'O'nus, duo, and tres are declined as follows : ^ 

Unus, one. 







Singular 






Plural 






Mago. 


Fein. 


Neot. 


Masc. 


Fein. 


Neot. 


Nom. 


flnus 


una 


unum 


uni 


unae 


tina 


Gen. 


Qnlus 


tlnius 


tinius 


unorum 


tin arum 


tin5nmi 


Dat. 


ani 


uni 


tini 


tinis 


unis 


unis 


Ace. 


tlnum 


tLnam 


unum 


tln5s 


tints 


tina 


Abl. 


Qn5 


OnS 


iino 


tlnis 


unis 


tinis 



^ The Vocative of these numerals seems not to be in use, though the Roman 
grammarians make mention of Une, Uni, and trSs as vocatives. 
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Duo, two. 




Trfis, 


three. 




Mage. 


Fem. 


Neot. 


M . and F. 


Neut. 


Norn. 


duo 


duae 


duQi 


tr5B 


tria 


Gen. 


duonim 


du&ram 


dudnim^ 


triiim 


tritun 


Dat. 


duobuB 


du&bua 


dudbuB 


triboB 


tribuB 


Ace. 


duos, duo 


du£a 


duo 


tr6B, triB 


tria 


Abl. 


du5buB 


du&buB 


dudbuB 


tribua 


tribuB 



1. The plural of tlnuB in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : 
urn Ubii, the Ubii alone; but in the sense of one, it is used only with nouns 
plural in form, but singular in sense : Una caBtra, one camp ; ilnae litterae, 
one letter. 

2. Like duo is declined ambo, both. 

3. Multi, many^ and plOrlmi, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the 
sense of many a : multa hoBtia, many a victim. 

167. The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable, but 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus : ducenti» ae, a. 

168. Mnie as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative, but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of cubile (108) : milia, milium, mllibuB. 

1. With the substantive mille, mQia, the name of the objects enumerated 
is generally in the Genitive : mQle hominum, a thousand men (of men) ; but 
if a declined numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral : tria mHia 
trecenti milit§B, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

169. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the 
plural of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of 5rum in the 
Genitive : binum for binorum. 



170. 



Numeral Symbols 



Arabic 


Roman 


Arabic 


Roman 


Arabic 


Bonum 


1 


I 


6 


VI 


11 


XI 


2 


U 


7 


VII 


12 


XII 


3 


m 


8 


vin 


13 


X.llt 


4 


IV 


9 


IX 


14 


XiV 


6 


V 


10 


X 


16 


XV 



1 In the ending o in duo and axnbo, we have a remnant of the dual number 
which has otherwise disappeared from Latin, though preserved in Greek and 
Sanskrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek d6o, the Latin duo, and the 
English two. 

3 Instead of du5rum and du&rum, duum is sometimes used. 
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16 


XVI 


60 


LX 


600 


DC 


17 


XVII 


70 


LXX 


700 


DCC 


18 


xvni 


80 


IJCXX 


800 


DCCC 


19 


XIX 


90 


XC 


900 


DCCCC 


20 


XX 


100 


C 


1,000 


CIO or M 


21 


XXI 


200 


cc 


2,000 


MM or ii 


30 


XXX 


300 


ccc 


10,000 


CCIOOor X 


40 


XT. 


400 


cccc 


100,000 


CCCIOOOor C 


50 


L 


600 


lOorD 


1,000,000 


CCCCIOOOOor X 



1. Latin Numeral Symbols are combinations of: 1 = 1; V=:6; X = 10; 
L = 50 ; C = 100 . 10 or D = 600 ; CIO or M = 1,000. 

2. Each (inverted C) after 10 increases the value tenfold : 10 = 600 ; 
TOO = 600 X 10 = 5,000 ; 1000 = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

3. C placed before I as many times as stands after it doubles its value : 
10= 500; CIO = 500 X 2 = 1,000; CCIOO = 5,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

4. A line over a symbol increases the value a thousand fold, and a line 
over and on each side of it increases the value a hundred thousand fold : 
X = 10,000 ; [X] = 100,000 x 10 = 1,000,000. 

Numeral Adverbs 

171. To numerals belong also Numeral Adverbs. 

1. semel, once 

2. bis, twice 

3. ter, three times 

4. quater 

5. qainqoies ^ 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octies 

9. novies 

10. decies 

11. undecies 

12. daodecies 

13. ter decies 

14. qaater decies 

15. qaiAquies decies ^ 

16. sexies decies 3 

1. In compounds of units and tens above twenty, the unit, with et, ac, or 
atque, regularly precedes : bia et viciSa ; the tens, however, with or without 
the ccmnective, may precede, as viciSs et bia, or viciSa bia. 



17. 


septies decies 


101. 


centies semel 


18. 


( duodevicies 
\ octies decies 


102. 


centies bis 


200. 


ducenties 


19. 


undevicies 
nonies decies 


300. 


trecenties 


400. 


quadringenties 


20. 


vicies 


500. 


qumgenties 


21. 


semel et vicies 


600. 


sescenties 


22. 


bis et vicies 


700. 


septingenties 


30. 


tricies 


800. 


octingenties 


40. 


quadragies 


900. 


nOningenties 
nOngenties 


60. 


qumquagies 




60. 


sexagies 


1,000. 


milies 


70. 


septuagies 


2,000. 


bis milies 


80. 


octOgies 


10,000. 


decies milies 


90. 


nonagies 


100,000. 


centies milies 


100. 


centies 


1,000,000. 


decies centies milies 



^ in adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, iSs is the approved ending, though 
IftOS DUen occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives, iSns is the 
HH^rtTTTrit ^c^g : totifina, from tot, so qften ; quotiSna, from quot, how often, 

9 Or ^[idM^oiSa and aedeciSa. 

«AH. IJLT. OB AM. —6 
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2. Numeral adverbs are often combined with Distributives: bis b&ia, 
twice two ; virginSa ter novSnae, three choirs of nine maidens each, 

3. For the poetic use of these adverbs with Cardinals, as bis sex for 
duodecim, see 168, 1. 

4. Another class of adverbs, with the ending am or 5, is formed chiefly 
from Ordinals : primuxn, primo, for the first timCy in the first place ; ter- 
tium, in the third place ; poatrSmuxn, po8tr6m5, in the last place ; but 
primo often means at first, in the beginning, in distinction from primmn, 
in the first place, and poatrSmS often means at last, in the end, in distinc- 
tion from poatrSmmn, in the last place, lastly. 



PRONOUNS 



• « 

172. In construction, Pronouns^ are used either as Substan- 
tives: ego, I; tu, thou; is, he; or as Adjectives: mens, my; 
tuuB, your; auua, his, her, their. 

173. Pronouns are divided into seven classes : 

1. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns : tii, thou; aui, of himself. 

2. Possessive pronouns : meua, my, 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns: hie, this; ille, that. 

4. Determinative Pronouns : is, he, that, 

5. Rcit^tive Pronouns : qui, who, 

6. Interrogative Pronouns : quia, who 9 

7. Indefinite Pronouns : aliquia, some one. 

I. PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

174. Personal Pronouns,^ so called because they designate the 
person of the noun which they represent, sometimes refer back 
to the subject of the sentence, and thus have a reflexive use: 
puer ae amat, the hoy loves himself; ae amant, they love themselves; 
te amaa, you love yourself, 

1 But in their signification and use, pronouns differ widely from ordinary sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but 
simply point out the relation of some object or action to the speaker, or to some 
other person or thing. 

3 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used subatan- 
tively. 
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175. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns are thus declined: 

Ego, / Xa, thou Sul, of himself, of herself 

Singular 

• 

/ Nom. ego, /^ tii, thou ^ — 

Gren. mei, o/me tul, o/yow sal, of himself eUi, 

Dat. mihl, for me tibi, for you sibi, for himself 

Ace. m6, me t6, thee, you s6, himself 

Abl. me, toi^^, 6^ me, ete. te, toi^/i, 6^^ ^ou, ete. sS, toi^A, 6y himself etc.* 

Plural 

Nom. nOs, toe vOs, you — 

_ r nostrum, o/ M« f vestmm,* o/ yow - ^.^ 

Gen. -{,_,- S * , 1. siu, of themselves 

Inostri, o/ms I vestri, o/yow '' 

Dat. nobis, /or w« vobis, /or yow sibi, /or ^Aemse^ves 

Ace. nOs, us v5s, 2^ou sS, f^e^TiseZves 

Abl. nobis, with, by us vObis, with, by you sO, with, by themselves 

1. MI is often used for mihi in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

2. NoBtrum and veatrum are generally used in a Partitive sense, as 
quia noatrum, who of us ? but noatil and veatil are generally used in an 
Objective sense, as memor veatil, mindful of you. 

3. Observe that the case endings of pronouns differ considerably from 
those of nouns. 

4. Emphatic Forms. — Ttlte and tiitemet for the Nom.* t ^. All the 
other cases of personal pronouns, except the Grenitive plural, haye^mphatic 
forms in met: egomet, I myself ; tSmet, you yourself ,*> • 

6. The Reduplicated Forms mSmS, t6t6, and aSaS occur both in the 
Accusative and in the Ablative. 

6. Ancient and Rare Forms are mia for mel; tXa for tul; mSd, tSd, 
aSd for m6, tS, a6, both Accusative and Ablative. Forms in pte as mSpte 
and aSpte are especially rare. In early Latin^ poetry, noatrSrum and 

1 Ego has no connection in form with xnel, xnihi, etc., bat it is identical, both 
in form and meaning, with the corresponding Greek pronoun. 

^ TCL and vGs, as Vocatives, though recognized by certain Roman grammarians, 
are of doubtful authority. All other pronouns, except the possessives, meus and 
noBter, lack the Vocative. 

* The Ablative generally takes a preposition, as cum, withy ft, ab, by. 

4 Veatrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostri, though less 
correctly. Mei, tui, sul, nostri, and vestri are in form strictly Possessives in 
the Grenitive singular, biit by use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestr! 
have also become plural. Thus, memor vestri, minc^iU of you^ means literally 
mindful cf yourSf i.e. of your welfare, interest. Nostnmi and vestrum, for 
OoetrOrum and vestrOrum, are also Possessives ; see 176. 
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nostr&nim sometimes occur for noatmin ; and voatmm, vostrSrum, and 
vostrarumf for veatnim. 

7. Ciim, when used with the ablative of a personal pronoun, is appended 
to it : mScuxn, with me ; tScum, with you. 

II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

176. From Personal Pronouns are formed the Possessives: 

mens, mea, meum, my ; noster, nostra, nostrum, our; 

tuus, tua, tuum, thy, your; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 
suus, sua, suum, his, her, its; suus, sua, suum, their. 

1. Possessives are adjectives of the First and Second Declensions; but 
meus has in the Vocative singular masculine generally ml, sometimes 
meus, and in the Genitive plural sometimes meum instead of meSrum. 

2. Emphatic forms in pte occur in the Ablative singular: suSpte, 
Bulpte ; forms in met are rare : ausmiet. 

3. The possessive cuius, cuia, cuium,^ early form quoiua, quSia, 
quoium, whose ? whose ; generally interrogative, is rare, but it occurs in the 
Nominative singular and in a few other isolated forms. 

4. A few forms of the possessives, ctiila, of whose country? and 
nostras, of our country^ declined like aet&a, aet&tia, occasionally occur. 



Iir. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

177. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they point out 
the objects to which they refer, are the following : 

Hic, thisy near me. 

Iste, that, near you* 

Ille, that, near him, that yonder, 

178. The Demonstrative Pronouns hie and iste are declined 
as follows, and ille is declined precisely like iste : 

Hic, this, Iste, that. 

Singular 

Masc. Fern. Neut. Masc. Fein. Kent. 

Nom. hic haec hOc iste ista istud 

Gen. huius htiius huius istlus istius istlus 



1 cuius, whose? is formed from the Gren. cUius of quia, vohof but otUua, 
whosBy not interrogative, is formed from ctlius of Qui, who. 
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Dat. 


hole 


hiiic 


huie 


isti 


isti 


isti 


Ace. 


hunc 


hanc 


hoc 


istum 


istam 


istud 


Abl. 


hoc 


hac 


hoc 

Plural 


istO 


ista 


istOi 


Nom. 


hi 


hae 


haec 


isti 


istae 


ista 


Gen. 


hOmm 


haxum 


horum 


istOrum 


istarum 


istOrum 


Dat. 


his 


his 


his 


istis 


istis 


istis 


Ace. 


h5s 


has 


haec 


istOs 


istas 


ista 


Abl. 


his 


his 


his 


istIs 


istis 


istis 



1. Haec, for hae, feminine plural, is freely used in Plautus and Terence, 
and sometimes in classical prose. 

2. The stems of hie, haec, hoc are ho, h&, strengthened in certain forms 
by the addition of another pronominal stem, i, and of the demonstrative 
particle ce, generally reduced to c. 

3. The demonstrative enclitic ce may be appended to any form in a: 
huiuB-ce, hoB-ce, hSLs-ce, his-ce. 

4. If the interrogative ne is appended to a form originally ending in ce, 
the result is generally cine, sometimes one : hici-ne, hic-ne. 

6. The stems of iate, ista, istud are isto, ist&, and those of ille, ilia, 
illud are illo, illSL. 

6. In early Latin ce, generally shortened to c, is sometimes appended to 
certain cases of ille and iste. The following forms are the most important, 
though others occur. 



— -'— o— 






Singular 










Masc. 


Fein. 


Neat. 


Masc. 


Fein. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


istic 


istaec 


istuc 


illic 


illaec 


illuc 


Dat. 


istIc 


istic 


istic 


illic 


illic 


illic 


Ace. 


istunc 


istanc 


isttic 


illunc 


illanc 


illuc 


Abl. 


istOc 


istac 


istoc 

Plural 


illOc 


iliac 


illoc 


Nom. 


— 


istaec 


istaec 


illisce 


illaec 


illaec 


Ace. 






istaec 


— 


— 


illaec 


Abl. 


istlsce 


istlsce 


istisce 


illisce 


illisce 


illisce 



7. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or em, ?o, see^ and certain 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and is, Ae, occa- 



1 Several ancient and rare forms of these pronouns occur. Thus : 

Of hie : hec for hie ; h5iu3 for huius ; hui, hole, for huie ; hei, heis, for hi ; 
h5runc, hSrunc, for hOrum, harum. 

Of Iste : forms in i, ae, for lus in the Genitive and forms in 5, ae, for I in the 
Dative. 

Of ille : forms in i, ae, for lus in the Genitive and in 6, ae, for i in the Dative. 
For ille, ilia, a few forms of oUus, olla, are found. 
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sionally occur in comic poetry : eocillnm for ecce illam, lo, see him; elliim 
for em ilium, behold him; ellam for em illam, behold her; eccnm for ecce 
eum, behold him ; eccSa for ecce e5s, behold them, 

8. Kindred to demonstrative pronouns are the following adjectives: 
talis, 6, such; tantuB, a, am, so great; tot, so many. Tot is indeclinable, 
the rest regular. 

9. For tSLIis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi, the Genitive of 
modus, measure t kind, is often used: hHiua modi or hfUus-modl, of this 
kind, such. In origin, hMusmodi Is simply a limiting Grenitive, but it has 
become practically an indeclinable adjective. 

179. Special Pronominal Endings. — The declension of pronoons, in 
distinction from nouns, shows the following 

Special Pronominal Endings 

iua, in the Genitive singular : huins, istlus, illlus.^ 
I, in the Dative singular : istl, illi. 

d, in the neuter singular of the Nominative and Accusative : id, istud, 
illud. 

IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

180. Determinative Pronouns specify the objects to which they 
refer. They are : . ...^ .: 

Is, ea, id ; he, she, it, thcU one, that. 

Ipse, ipsa, ipsum ; he himself, she herself, itself, aeHf, 

Idem, eadem, idem ; the same, same. 

181. The Determinative Pronouns are declined as follows : 

Is, he,^ Ipse, selp 







/ 


Singular 


- 


X / . ,/. 







Masc. 


Fein. 


Neat. 


Maso. 


Fern. 


Ntrdt. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


Gen. 


Sius 


6ius 


eius 


iptius 


ipslus 


ipdus 


Dat. 


el 


el 


el 


ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


Abl. 


eO 


eg, 


eO 


ipso 


ips& 


ipso 



1 In the ending !u8, observe that i is a consonant when it follows a vowel, as 
in hai\is, but a vowel when it follows a consonant, as in is-ti-iis. 

2 The stem of is, ea, id appears in three different forms, i, eo, eft. 

8 The stem of ipse for ipsvis is ipso, Ipsft, but forms of ipse occur in which 
the first element, the demonstrative stem i, is declined, while pse is treated ap 





Singular 






Maso. Fem. 


Neat. 


Nom. 


Idem eadem 


idem 


Gen. 


Siusdem Siusdem 


eiusden^ 


Dat. 


eldem eldem 


eldem 


Ace. 


eundem eandem 


idem 


Abl. 


eodem eSdem 


eOdem 
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Plural 

Nom. il eae ea ipsi ipsae ipsa 

Gren. eOrum e&mm eOrum ips5ram ips^rum ipsOrum 

Dat ils lis ils ipsis ipsis ipsis 

Ace. e5s efts ea ipsOs ips&s ipsa 

Abl. ils Us iis ipsis ipsis ipsis 

Idem, formed by appending dem to the pronoun is, the same, 
same. Only the first part is declined. Isdem is shortened to idem 
and iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before d ; see 55, 5. 

Plural 
M asc. Fem. Neat. 

Idem eaedem eadem 

eOrundem eftrandem e5rundem 

isdem Isdem Isdem 

eOsdem e&sdem eadem 

Isdem Isdem Isdem 

1. Case Forms. — Certain less common case forms of is and idem are the 
following : 

Of is : 6i, ei, and eae for the Dative el ; eS, and I for the Nominative il ; 
els, Is, and ibua for the Dative and Ablative iis.^ 

Of idem : eldem and iXdem for the Nominative plural idem, and elsdem 
and iladem for the Dative and Ablative Isdem. ^ 



V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

182. The Eelative qui, who, so called because it relates to some 
noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called its antecedent, 
is declined as follows : ' 

an indeclinable particle : eum-pse = ipsum ; eam-pse = ipsam, etc. ; sometimes 
combined with rS : rS&pse = re eapse = re ipsa, in reality. Ipsus for ipse is not 
uncommon. 

^ Other ancient and rare forms occur. 

3 In early Latin, elsdem and Isdem occur for idem in both numbers, and 
eidem and Idem for idem. 

* The relative q\il, the interrogative quia, q\il, and the indefinite quia, q\il, 
are all formed from the same three stems, qui, quo, quft, seen in qui-s, quo-d, 
quft. Q\il is for quo-1. 

Ancient and rare forms of qui are quei for Nom. sing, qvd; quis, quid/ for 
qui, quae, quod ; qu51us for cUius ; quol for cui ; ques, quei, for Nom. pi. 
qui ; quels, quia, for quibus ; and qui for qu5, quft, quibua. 
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Singular 






Plubal 






iBIasc. 


Fein. 


Neat. 


Blase. 


Fern. 


TXwt. 


Nom. 


qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. 


cQius 


ciLius 


cuius 


qu5rum 


qu&rum 


quorum 


Dat. 


cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. 


quern ^ 


L quain 


quod 


quos 


qufts 


quae 


Abl. 


qu6 


qua 


qu6 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 



1. Qul^ = qu5, qui, and quibus, vrith whom^ with which, wherewithj 
is a Locative of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative is generally appended 
to it : quibuB-cuxn. 

3. Quicumque Snd quiaquia, whoever, are called from their signification 
General Relatives.^ Quicumque is declined like qui, but its parts are some- 
times separated by one or more words : qu& rS oumque for quScumque r8. 
Quiaquis is rare except in the forms quiaquia, quicquid,^ qudqud. 

4. Relative Adjectives are: quUia, quSUe, such as; quantus, a, um, 
so great; quot, as many as; quotus, a, um, of which number; and the 
double and compound forms, qu&liaqu&lia, qu&lisoumque, etc. Quot 
is indeclinable. 



VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

183. The Interrogative ProDouns are used in asking questions. 
They are the following, with their compounds : 



Masc. Fein. Neut. 

1. Quis, — quid 

2. Qui, quae, quod 



who? whcUf used as a substantive. 
which? what? what kind off used as an 

adjective. 
3. Titer, utra, utrum which (of two persons) ? wh^it or which (of 

two things) ? used both as a substantive 

and as an adjective. 



1 An Accusative quom, also written cum, formed directly from the stem QUO, 
became the conjunction quom, cum, wheUj lit. during which^ i.e. during which 
time. Indeed, several other conjunctions, as quam, quamquam, are in their 
origin Accusatives of pronouns. 

2 Compare this with the interrogative qui, howf why? (184, 4). 

3 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in significa- 
tion by taking cumque, like qui-cumque, or by being doubled, like quie-quis : 
qualis-cumque, qu3.1is-qualis, of whatever kind; ub!-cumque, ubi-ubi, 
loheresoever, 

* The form quidquid seems to be without good authority. 
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184. 


Quis,^ quid ? 


used 


in the 


singular, is declined 


as follows: 








Sing 


ULAR 








M. and F. 




Neut. 








Nom. 


quis 




quid 




who 


what 


Gen. 


cuius 




cuius 




of whom 


of what 


Dat. 


cui 




cui 




for whom 


for what 


Ace. 


quern 




quid 




whom 


what 


Abl. 


11 quo 




qu5 




by whom 


with what 



1. Qu!,^ quae, quod ? which f what kind of f used as an adjective, is 
declined like the relative qui, quae, quod. 

2. Uter, utra, utrum? which or what of two persons or things? has 
already been given ; see 93. 

3. Quia is sometimes used as an adjective, and qm sometimes as a sub- 
stantive, especially in dependent clauses. 

4. Qui, a Locative, used chiefly as an adverb, meaning how f by what 
means? occurs in special expressions, as qm acia ? how do you know? qui 
fit ? how does it happen ? and in the interrogative qum = qui-ue, why not f 

5. Strengthened forms of quia and qui are declined like the simple pro- 
nouns quia and qui : 

Quis-nam, — quid-nam who indeed? what indeed? 2iA 2k sxxbeX^ajiiiY^, 
Qui-nam, quae-nam, quod -nam of lohat kind indeed ^ as an adjective. 

6. Note the Interrogative Adjectives : qu^a, e, of what kind ? quantua, 
a, um, how great ? quot, how many ? quotua, a, um, of what number ? 

VII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

185. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite persons 
or things. The most important are quis and qui, with their com- 
pounds or derivatives. 

186. Quia, any one, and qui, any one, any, are nearly the same 
in form and declension as the interrogatives quia and qui; but 
they are used chiefly after si, nisi, ne, and num, and in relative 
clauses, and they have quae or qua in the feminine singular and 
neuter plural : ai quae, si qua. 

187. From quis and qui are formed various other indefinite 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, to which ullua may be 

^ The ancient and rare forms of the interrogative aula and qui are nearly the 
same as those of the relative qui. 
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added. These may be divided according to their meaning as 

follows : 

1. Some one, any one, some, any; something, anything: 

Substantive Adjeotlve 

ali-quis^ ali-quid ali-qul ali-qua ali-quod 

quis-piam quid-piam^ quis-piam quae-piam quod-piam ^ 

quis-quam quic-quam^ ullus ulla tLlluin 

NoTB 1. — Aliquis and quispiam are occasionally used as adjectives, 
and aliqui occasionally as a substantive. Aliquis and aliqul have aliqua 
in the neuter plural. 

Note 2. — UUua is the adjective corresponding to quiaquam, of which it 
supplies the plural and sometimes the oblique cases of the singular. 

2. Any one you please, anything you please; any wJiatever: 

Substantive Adjective 

qui-vis quae-vis quid-vis qui-vis quae-vis quod-vIs 

qui-libet quae-libet quid-libet qui-libet quae-libet quod-libet 

3. A certain one, a certain thing, certain : 

Substantive Adjective 

qui-dam quae-dam quid-dam qui-dam quae-dam quod-dam 

KoTE. — In quidam, as in Idem, m is changed to n before d: quen- 
dam, quan-dam ; qu6run-dam, qu§,run-dam. 

4. Every one, every thing, every, each : 

Substantive Adjective 

quis-que quid-que quis-que quae-que quod-que 

188. The following words, with which we are already familiar, are 
called Pronominal Adjectives ; see 98 : 

alius, alter; uter, neuter; CLllus, nfOlus. 

another^ the other; which? neither; any, not any, 

1. Nullus, no one^ not any^ no^ supplies certain cases of nSmd, no one, 
and with rSs, also of nihil, nothing : 

1 Aliquis is formed from quis by prefixing all, seen in all-us ; quis-piazn 
and QViis-ii»»m from qulg by annexing piam and quam. 
.: 2 Also written quippiam and quoppiam. 

s The form quidquam seems to be without good authority. ■ 
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Noin. 


Q«n. 


Dat. 


Ace. 


Abl. 


nSmO 


nullius 


nSminI 


n6miuem 


nullO 


nihil 


ntUlIus rel 


nuUl rei 


nihil 


nulla r6 



189. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Relar 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites is seen in the following 

Table of Correlatives 



Interrosatlve 


Indefinite 


Demonstrative 


Relative' 

. - «v .- ». 


quia, qui, who? 
whatf^ 


quia, qm,^ any one^ 
any ; aliquia,^ some 
one^ some ; quldanif 
certain one, certain ; 


hie, this one^ this;^ 
iate, that one^ that ; 
ille, that one, that; 
ia, he, that ; 


qui, 2 who. 


uter, which of 
two? 


uter or alteniter, 
either of two ; 


uterque, each, 
both;* 


qui, who. 


quSlia, of what 
kind? 


qu&lialibet,^ of any 
kind ; 


taiia, such ; 


■* 

quftlia,^ as. ^ 


qoantiis, how 

great? 


aliquantua, some- 
what great; quan- 
tuavia, as great as 
you please ; 


tantua, so great; 


quantua,'^ as, 
as great. 


quot,^ how 
many? 


aliquot, some; 


tot, so many ; 


quot,^ as, as 
many 



1. 17eaci5 quia, / know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pro- 
noun = quidam, some one. So also neaci5 qui, / know not which or what 
= some; neacid quot = aliquot, some, a certain number. 



1 Observe that the question quia or q\ii, who or what? may be answered 
indefinitely by quia, qui, aliquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either 
alone or with a relative, as by hie, this one, or hie q\ii, this one who ; Is, he, or 
ia qui, he who, etc. 

2 In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or 
is a compound of it: quia, ali-quis, qui, qui-dam, and that the relative is 
usually the same as the interrogative. 

s On liie, iste, illo, and ia, see 178, 181. 

^ Or one of the demonstratives, hie, iate, etc. 

* Aliquot, quot, and tot are indeclinable. 
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190. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, condition, 
or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; legit, he reads. 

1. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action: Bervam verbe- 
rat, he beats the slave. 

2. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object : puer currit, the boy 
runs. 

3. Some verbs may be used either with or without an object, i.e. either 
transitively or intransitively. 

4. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. VOICES 

191. The Active Voice represents the subject as acting or 

existing : 

Pater fllium amat, the father loves his son ; eat, he is, 

192. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted upon 
by some other person or thing : 

lUiiB & patre am&tur, the son is loved by his father. 

1. Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 302, 6. 

2. Deponent Verbs ^ are passive in form, but not in sense: loquor, I 
speak. But see 282. 

II. MOODS 

193. The Indicative Mood represents the action of the verb as 
a Fact. It may assert or assume a fact, or it may inquire after 
the fact : 

Legit, he is reading. BI legit, if he is reading. Legitne, is he reading? 

194. The Subjunctive Mood in general represents the action of 
the verb simply as Possible, as Desired, or as Conceived : 

AmSmuB patriam, let us love our country. Forsitan quaerSLtia, perhaps 
you may inquire.^ 

1 So called from d3p5n5, / lay aside^ as they dispense, in general, with the 
active form and the passive meaning. 

2 But the use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from 
the Syntax. 
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195. The Imperative Mood is used in Commands and En- 
treaties : 

ValStiidinem tuam curS, take care of your health. 

III. TENSES 

196. There are six tenses, three for Incomplete Action and 
three for Completed Action : 

1. Tenses for Incomplete Action : 

Present : am5, / love, I am loving, I do love. 

Imperfect : amSbam, / was loving, I loved. 

Future : amfibS, / shall love. 

2. Tenses for Completed Action : 

Perfect : amlvi, / have loved, I loved. 

Pluperfect : am&veram, / had loved. 

Future Perfect : am&verd, / shall have loved. 

Note 1. — The Indicative Mood has the six tenses; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only. 

197. The Latin Perfect, unlike the English, has a twofold use : 

1. It sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with have — they have, loved. 
It is then called the Present Perfect, or Perfect Definite. 

2. It sometimes corresponds to our Imperfect, or Past tense — they loved. 
It is then called the Historical Perfect, or Perfect Indefinite. 

198. Principal and Historical. — Tenses are also distinguished as 

1. Principal or Primary Tenses : 

Present : am5, / love. 

Present Perfect : amSLvI, I have loved.^ 

Future : amSLbo, / shall love. 

Future Perfect : amtver5, / shall have loved. 

2. Historical or Secondary Tenses : 

Imperfect : am&bam, / loas loving. 

Historical Perfect : amSvi, / loved.^ 
Pluperfect : amSveram, / had loved. 

1 Thus the Latin Perfect comhines within itself the force and use of two dis^ 
tinct tenses — the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen 
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199. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural, and three 
persons, First, Second, and Third. 

1. The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person, make up the Finite Verb.' 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following verbal 
nouns and adjectives : 

1. The Infinitive is a verbal noun : ^ 

TixTre ez urbe volo, / wish to go out of the city. 

2. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Second Declension, used only in the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
Ablative singular. It corresponds to the English verbal noun in ing : 

Are Vivendi, the art of living. Ad dlscendum prdpSmnis, inclined to 

learning. 

3. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noon 
of the Fourth Declension. It has a form in um and a form in ft : 

Aiudliuxn poatulStum vSnit, he came to ask aid. Difficile diotfl est, 

it is difficult to tell. 

4. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of an adjective.^ A verb may have four participles, — two in the 
Active, the Present and the Future, and two in the Passive, the Perfect and 
the Gerundive ' ; 

Active, Present and Future: amftiiB, loving ; am&tfinis, about to 

love. 

Passive, Perfect and Gerundive: amSLtua, loved; amandus, deserving 

to he loved. 

in the Greek Aorist ; amavi = ir€<l>l\rfKat I have loved ; am&vi = i<f>lKri<ra, I loved. 
The Historical Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, but 
the former regards it simply as a historical fact — I loved; while the latter 
regards it as in progress — I was loving. 

^ The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of noans. As a verb, 
it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself 
governed. In origin, it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. In the 
example observe that the Infinitive exire is translated by the English Infinitive, 
to go out. 

3 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. At 
verbs, they govern oblique cases ; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. Parti- 
ciples are sometimes best translated by English Participles and sometimes by 
Clauses. 

B Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. 
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CONJUGATION 

201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four differ- 
ent ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Conjugations,^ 
distinguished from each other by the stem characteristics or by 
the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 





Characteristics 


Infinitive Knding^s 


CONJ. I. 


a 


SL-re 


II. 


e 


6-re 


111. 


e 


e-re 


IV. 


1 


I-re 



202. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Present Infini- 
tive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine, or the Neuter of the Perfect 
Participle,* are called from their importance the Principal Parts 
of the verb. 

1. In verbs which lack both the Supine and the Perfect Participle, the 
Future Participle may serve as one of the Principal Parts. 

203. The Principal Parts are the stem forms of the verb, as 
they contain the three stems which form the basis of all verbal 
inflections, viz. : 

1. The verb stem, which remains unchanged in all the various 
forms of both voices of the verb. 

2. Two special stems,^ the Present Stem, often identical with 
the verb stem, found in the Present Indicative, and the Perfect 
Stem, found in the Perfect Indicative. 

204. The entire conjugation of any regular verb may be readily 
formed from the principal parts by means of the proper endings.* 

1. Sum, / am J is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation must be given at the outset. 

1 The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection. 

2 The masculine form of the participle, sometimes treated as one of the Prin- 
cipal Parts, is unfortunately found only in transitive verbs, while the form here 
adopted covers nearly two hundred and fifty Supines and all Perfect Participles 
whether used personally or impersonally. 

* For the treatment of stems, see 246-258. 

^ In the paradigms of regular verbs the endings which distinguish the various 
forms are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts de- 
rived from the present stem (238) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 
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205. Sum, / am; Stems, es, fu.^ 



Pres. Ind. 

sum 3 



PBINCIPAL PABTS 

Preg. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

esBe^ ful 

Indicative Mood 

Pbesent Tense 



Fat.P»rt. 

fatdnu 





SINGULAB 






] 


PLUBAL 


Htim 


lam 






sumuB^ 


loe are 


es 


thou art, you are 






estis 


you are 


est 


he 18 






sunt 


they are 






Impebfeci 


■« 




eram 


I was 






eramaa 


toe were 


erfts 


thou wast, you were 




er&tis 


you were 


erat 


he was 






erant 


they were 






FUTDBE 






er6 


I shall be 






erimtiB 


we sJhall be 


eria 


ihou wilt be* 






eritie 


you will be 


erit 


hi will be 






eruiit 


they loUl be 






Pbbfbct 






ful 


I have been ^ 






fuimuB 


we have been 


fuisli 


thou hast been* 






fuistis 


you have been 


fult 


he has been 






fuSrunt 

fuSre 


1 they have been 






Plupebfect 




fueram 


I had been 






fuerSmtiB 


we had been 


fuer&B 


thou hadst been* 






fuer&tis 


you had been 


fuerat 


he had been 






fuer£Uit 


they had been 




FUTUBE PeBFECT 




fuero 


I shall have been 






fuerimuB 


we shall have been 


fueris 


thou wilt have been* 




fueritis 


you will have been 


fuerit 


he will have been 






fuerint 


they vHll have been 



^ The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in 
English, am, was, been ; go, wentf gone. 

2 Observe that the stem es has two forms, es, seen in es-se, es-t, es-tlB, and 
in er-am, for es-am (50), and a weak form, s, seen in s-uxn, s-umus, a-unefc. 

s Observe that the endings which are added to the stems es and fa an dla- 
tinguished by the type. 

^ Or, you will be, you have been, you had been, you will have been. The oat ol 
thou is confined chiefly to solemn discourse. 

Or, I was; see 198, 2. 
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sIm 

da 

sit 



essem 

essSs 

esset 



fuerim 

fueris 

fuerit 



Subjunctive 

Present 
bingulab 

may I be, let me be sImaB 

mayst thou be ^ fStiu 

let him be, may he be sint 



/ should be 
thou wouldst be 
he would be 



Imperfect 

essfimtia 

es86ti8 

essent 



Perfect 



Lmay have been 
thou mayst have been 
he may have been 



fuerimus 

fueritis 
fuerint 



PLURAL 

let us be 

be ye, may you he 

let them be 



we should be 
you would be 
they would be 

we may have been 
you may have been 
they may have been 



Pluperfect 



fuisBem I should have been 
fuissSs thou wouldst have been 
foisBet he would have been 



fuiasSmiia we should have been 
fuissStiB you would have been 
fuiflsent they would have been 



Pres. es be thou 

Fut. est5 thou shalt be ^ 
est5 he shall be 



Imferative 

este 

estote 
sunto 



Infinitive 

Pres. esse to be 

Perf. fuisBO to have been 

Fut. futurom' esse to be about to be. 



be ye 

ye shall be 
they shall be 

Participle 



Fut. futiini8^ about to be 



1. In the paradigm all the forms beginning with e or a are from the stem 
; all others from the stem fu.* 

2. Rare Form». — Forem, forSSf foret, forent, fore, for essem, ess6s, 
esset, essent, futurom esse ; siem, aiSs, siet, sient, or fuam, fuAs, fuat, 
foant, for sim, ids, sit, sint. 

^ Or &« thou, or may you be, but remember that the proper translation of the 
Sabjunotive can be best learned from the Syntax. 

2 Or like the Present, or with let : be thou ; let him be. 

3 FuttLrus is declined like bonus, and the Accusative futtlruxn in futtlruxn 
esse like the Accusative of bonus : futtLrum, am, um ; futtLrGs, 2ls, a. 

* Bs and fu are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are 
properly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms they are 
themselves roots. 

hark. lat. gram. — 7 
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FIRST CONJUGATION t A-VERBS 

206. Stems and Principal Parts of Amo. 

Vbrb Stem and Presbnt Stem, amft^ 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 



Pres. Ind. 


Preg. Inf. 


Perf . Ind. 


Neat.PKrl. 


am5 


amftre aiiiftvl 


ftnifttuiii' 


207. Active Voice. — Amo, / love. 






Indicative Mood 


.• 




Present Tense 


* 




SINGULAR 


plural 


am5i 


Ilove^ 


amamaa 


we love 


am&8 


thou lovest, you love 


am&tis 


you love 


amat 


he loves 


amant 


tJieylove 




Imperfect 




am&bam 


I was loving 


aui&bamnB 


we were loving 


am&b&8 


you were loving * 


am&b&tiB 


you were loving 


am&bat 


he was loving 


am&bant 


they were loving 




Future 




am&b5 


I shall love 


amftbimuB 


we shall love 


amSbis 


you will love 


am&bitiB 


you will love 


amSbit 


he will love 


amftbunt 


they will love 




Perfect 




amavl 


I have loved^ 


amavimtia 


we have loved 


amavisti 


you have loved 


amavlBtia 


you have loved 


amavit 


he has loved 


amavGnint, amavGre they have loved 




Pluperfect 




amaveram 


I had loved 


amaveramuB 


we had loved 


amaverSs 


you had loved 


amaverfttlB 


you h^d loved 


amUverat 


he had loved 


amaverant 


they had loved 


- 


Future Perfect 




am&vero 


I shall have loved 


am&vexlmiia 


we shall haiveloved 


amaveris 


you will have loved 


amaveritiB 


you will have loved 


amaverlt 


he will have loved 


amaverint 


they will have loved 



^ The final & of the stem disappears in ain5, axnem, etc., and in amor, 
amer, etc. 

2 Axn&tuxn, Supine or neuter Perfect Participle. 

8 Or J am loving f I do love. So in the Imperfect, / loved, Iw<u loving, I did 
love, 

> Or thou wast loving ; but see 205, footnote 4. 

s Or J loved; see 196, 2. ... 
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amem 

amSs 

amet 



am&rem 

amftrSs 

am&ret 



amavexim 

am&vexiB 

amaverit 



am&viBBem 

am&vlsBfis 

amayisset 



SIKGULAB 

may I love 
may you love 
let him love 



I should love 
you would love 
he would love 



Subjunctive 
Pbbsent 

amSmnB 

araStiB 

ament 

Impebfbct 

amftrSmoB 

am&rSti8 

ara&rent 



Pbbfect 

I may have loved 
you may have loved 
he may have loved 



amaveximuB 

amaveritiB 
amaverint 



Plupbbfect 



PLUBAL 

let us love 
may you love 
let them love 



we should love 
you would love 
they would love 



we may have loved 
you may have loved 
they may have loved 



I should have loved 
you would have loved 
he would have loved 



am9,yi886muB we should have loved 
amavi886ti8 you would have loved 
amd,vi88ent they would have loved 



Pres. amft 

Fat amfttd 
amfttd 



love thou 

thou Shalt love 
he shall love 



Imperative 
am&te 

amfttote 
amant5 



love ye 

ye shall love 
they shall love 



Infinitive 

Pres. am&re to love 

Perf . am&viBBe to have loved 

Fat. amattinim^ esae to be about to 

love 

GrERUND 

Gen. amandl of loving 

Dat. amandd for loving 

Ace. amandtim loving 

Abl. amandd by loving 



Participle 
Pres. am&iiB^ loving 

Fat. am&tflruB^ about to love 
Supine 



Acc. 
Abl. 



am Stum 
amttu 



to love 

to lovey be loved 



1 For declension, see 128. 

3 Am&ttlrus is declined like bonus, and am&tarum like the Accusative of 
bonus. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A-VERBS 

Passive Voice. — Amor, / am loved. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, amft 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

/ am loved 



SINGULAR 






PLURAL 


airior 






amSmur 


amftris 






amSmiiil 


am&tur 






amantur 




Imperfect 






/ was loved 




amftbar 






amftbamur 


amSb&ris, amftb&re 






amftbftmiiil 


am&bfttur 






am&bantnr 




Future 






/ shall he loved 




amftbor 






amablmiir 


amftberis, am&bere 






amftbiminl 


am&bitur 






amftbuntar 




Perfect 




I have been loved or I was 


loved 


am&tus sum ^ 






amati BumoB 


amatuB 68 






amati oBtlB 


amatuB est 






amatl Bimt 




Pluperfect 






/ had been loved 




amatUB eram ^ 






amfttl eramoB 


amfttuB er&8 






am an erfttlB 


amatuB erat 






amati erant 



Future Perfect 
/ shall have been loved 



amattiB erd ^ 
amatuB erlB 
amatuB erit 



amatl erimuB 
aman erltlB 
amatl erunt 



1 Fui, fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. : am&tuB ful for ama- 
tns sum. So fueraxn, fuerS.8, etc., for eram, etc. : also fuer5, etc., for erO» etc. 



MRSf CONJUGATION 



d£ 



Subjunctive 

Pbesent 

May I he loved^ let him be loved 



SINGULAB 

amer 

amSris, amSre 
amStur 



PLUBAL 

amSmur 

amSminl 

amentar 



Imperfect 
/ should be loved, he would be loved 



amftrer 

am&rSris, amftrSre 
amftrStur 



am&r6mur 

am&rSminl 

am&rentur 



Perfect 
/ may have been loved, he may have been loved 



amatuB Bim ^ 
amataa sis 
amatuB Bit 



amati slmuB 
amati bIUb 
am&tl Bint 



Pluperfect 
/ should have been loved, he would have been loved 



amd<tiiB OBBem ^ 
amatuB obb^b 
amd^tuB OBset 



am&tl e886mu8 
amat! essStiB 
amati essent 



Pres. .am&re be thou loved 

Fut. amfttor thou shalt be loved 
amfttor he shall be loved 



Imperative 

amaminl 



amantor 



be ye loved 



they shall be loved 



Infinitive 

Pres. amSUf to be loved 

Perf. am&ttimeBBe^ 



Fut. amilttim Irl 



to have been 

loved 
to be about to 

be loved 



Participle 

Perf. amatuB having been loved 

Ger.2 amanduB to be loved, deserving 

to be loved 



1 Fuerim, faerls, etc.» are sometimes used for sim, sis, etc. So also fulssexn 
fuissSs, etc., for essem, esses, etc. : rarely fuisse for esse. 
^ Ger. t= Gerundive ; see 200, 4. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION! E-VERBS 

209. Stems and Principal Parts of Moneo. 

Vebb Stem, mon ; Present Stem, monS 

PBINCIPAL PARTS 

moneo monSre monui 

210. Active Voice. — Moneo, / advise. 

Indicative Mood 



monitmn 





Present Tense 






I advise 




SINGUr.AB 




PLURAL 


mone5 
monSs 






monemoB 
monetis 


monet 






monent 




Imperfect 






I was advising, or I advised 


monebam 






monebamoB 


monSbSLs 






monGbfttis 


monSbat 






monSbant 




Future 






I shall advise 




monGbd 






monebimiui 


monSbis 






monGbltiB 


monSbit 






monSbnnt 




Perfect 






I have advised, or I advised 


monul 






monuimoB 


monuisti 






monulatis 


monuit 






monuGrimt, 



Pluperfect 
I had advised 



monueram 

monuer&8 

monuerat 



monuerSmoB 

monuer&tiB 

monuerant 



Future Perfect 
I shall have advised 



monuer5 

monuerls 

monuerit 



monuerimaB 

monu^ritis 

monuerlnt 
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Subjunctive 


Prbsent 


May I advise^ let him advise 


BINOULAR PLURAL 


moneam 


moneamoB 


monefts 


mone&tis 


moneat 


moneant 


Imperfect 


I should advise, he would advise 


monSrem 


mon6r6maB 


monSrSfl 


monSrStis 


monSret 


monSrent 



Perfect 
I may have advised, he may have advised 



monuexlm 

monuexia 

monuerit 



monuerimoB 

monueritia 

monuerint 



Pluperfect 
/ should have advised, he would have advised 



monuiaaem 

monuiaaSa 

monaiaaet 



monuiaaSmaa 

moDuiaafitia 

monuiaaent 



Pres. monS 

Fat. mon6t5 
mon6t5 



Imperative 



advise thou 

thou shalt advise 
he shall advise 



monSte 

monStdte 
monento 



advise ye 

ye shall advise 
they shall advise 



Infinitive 

Pres. monSre to advise 

Perf. monuiaae to have advised 

Fut. monittbrom eaae to be about to 

advise 

Gerund 

Gen. monendl of advising 

Dat. monendd for advising 

Ace. monendum advising 

Abl. monendd by advising 



Participle 
Pres. monGna advising 

Fut. monitOrua about to advise 
Supine 



Acc. monitum to advise 

Abl. mouitii to advise, be advised 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: E-VERBS 

211. Passive Voice. — Moneor, / am advised. 

Verb Stem, mon ; Present Stem, moii# 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

/ am advised 



SINGULAR 

moneor 

monSris 

inonStor 



Imperfect 
/ was advised 
monSbar 

monSb&iis, monSb^e 
monSbfttiir 

Future 
/ shall he advised 
raonSbor 

monSberis, monSbere 
monSbitur 



PLURAL 

monSmar 
monSmiiil 

monentar 



monebamiir 
monebftmiiil 
monSbcuitiir 



monSbimiir 
monSbiminI 
monSbantar 



Perfect 
I have been advised^ I was advised 



monituB sum ^ 
monituB es 
monituB OBt 



monitl sumoB 
moniti estia 
monitl aunt 



Pluperfect 
I had been advised 



monituB eram ^ 
monitUB erSa 
monitua erat 



monitl eramos 
monitl er&tia 
monitl erant 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been advised 



monituB er5 ^ 
monituB eria 
monitua erit 



monitl erimua 
monitl eritia 
monitl enmt 



I See 208, footnotes. 
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Subjunctive 

Present 

May I be advised^ let him he advised 



SINGULAR 

mdnear 

moneftris, mone&re 
mone&tur 



PLURAL 

moneamur 

moneaminl 

moneantur 



Imperfect 
I should he advised^ he would he advised 



monSrer 

mon^rSriS) monSrSre 
mon&rStur 



monSrSmiir 
monSrSminl 
monSrentur 



Perfect 
/ may have been advised^ he may have been advised 



monituB Bim ^ 
monitua sis 
monitiiB sit 



moniti B&nuB 
moniti sltis 
moniti Bint 



Pluperfect 
I should have been advised, he would have heen advised 



monituB eBBom ^ 
monituB gbbSb 
monitUB GBBet 



moniti GBBSmuB 
moniti GBBStiB 
moniti GBsent 



Imperative 



Pres. monSre be thou advised 

Fut. monitor thou shalt be advised 
monitor he shall he advised 



monSminl be ye advised 
monentor they shall be advised 



Infinitive 

Pres. monSii to be advised 

Perf. monitumeBBG^ to have been 

advised 
Ger. monittim Irl to be about to 

be advised 



Participle 

Perf. monituB heaving been advised 

Ger. monGnduB to be advised, deserv- 

inff to he advised 



1 See 208, footnotes. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION! CONSONANT VERBS 

212. Stems and Principal Parts of Rego. 

Vbrb Stem, reg; Pbbsemt Stem, rege, rego^ 

PRINCIPAL PABTS 

rego regere rezS^ r66tiim> 

213. Active Voice. — Rego, / rule. 

Indicative Mood 

Pbesent Tense 

I rule 





BINGULAB 






PLUBAL ' 


« 


rego 
regis 
regit 






regimuB 

regitib 

regnQt 






Imperfect 








I was ruling, or I ruled 






regSbam 






regebamiui 




reg6b&8 






regGbfttib 




regSbat 






regGbant 






FUTUBE 








/ Bhall rule 






regam 






regemoB 




regSs 






regStib 




reget 






regent 






Pebfect 








I have ruled, or I ruled 






ren 






reximoB 




rexisli 






rexiatis 




rexit 






rexGnmt, r6x#re 






Plupebfect 








I had ruled 






rexeram 






rexeramus 




rexer&s 






rexer&tib 




rexerat 






rSxerant 






Future Pebfect 








I shall have ruled 






rexer5 






rexeximus 




rexeriB 






rSxeritis 




r^xerlt 






rSxerint 



1 The characteristic of this conjugation is the thematic vowel which connects 
the stem and the ending. It originally had the form of e or o, but in classical 
Latin it generally appears as i or u, as in *reget, regrit ; *regont, regtmt. • - - 

2 BSxi, from *rec-8i, from *reg-si ; see 51 . R6c-t\im, from •reg-tum ; see 66, 1. 



TBISD CONJUOATtON 



dl 





Subjunctive 






Pkesent 






May J rule^ let him rule 




SINOULAB 




PLURAL 


regam 






regamua 


rega» 






regfttia 


regat 






regant 




Imperfect 






I should rule, he would rule 


► 
f 


legerem 






regeremoB 


regerSa 






regerStia 


regeret 






regerent 




Perfect 




/ may have ruledy he may have ruled 


rfixerim 






rexerimoB 


rSxerls 






rexeritia 


rOxerit 






rSxerint 




Pluperfect 




I should have ruled^ he would have ruled 


rtxissem 






rexlasSmtia 


rexisaes 






rSxlaaStia 


rCxiaaet 






rexiaaent 



Prea. rege ruletJtou 

Fat. regit5 thou shalt rule 
regitd he shall rule 



Impebativb 

regite rule ye 

regitote ye shall rule 

regunto they shall rule 



Infinitive 

Pres. regere to rule 

Perf. rSxiaae to have ruled 

Fat. rectf&mm eaae to be about to 

rule 

Gebund 

Gen. regencD of ruling 
Dat. regendd for ruling 
Aoc.- Tegendfim ruling 
AU. regoiid5 by ruling ^ 



Participle 
Pres. reggna ruling 

Fut. recturua about to rule 
Supine 



Ace. r6ctum to rule 
Abl. r6ctil to rule, be ruled 
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THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS 

214. Passive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled. 

Verb Stem, reg; Present Stem, rege, rego 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

/ am ruled 



SINGULAR 






PLURAL 


regor 






regimur 


regerla 






regiminl 


regitur 






reguntur 




Imperfect 






/ was ruled 




regSbar 






regGbamur 


reg6b&rl8, regebftre 




regGbaminl 


regSbfttur 






regGbantur 




Future 






I shall be ruled 




regar 






regGmur 


regSris, regSre 






regGminl 


reggtur 






regentur 




Perfect 




I have been ruled, or I was 


ruled 


rectus Slim ^ 






recti sumus 


rectus es 






recti estis 


rectus est 






recti sunt 




Pluperfect 






/ had been ruled 


. 


rectus eram ^ 






recti erSmus 


rectus er&s 






recti erfttis 


rectus erat 






recti erant 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been ruled 



rectus er5 ^ 
rectus eris 
rectus erlt 



recti erimua 
recti eritis 
recti erunt 



1 See 208, footnotes. 
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Subjunctive 

Fbesent 

May I he ruled^ let him he ruled 



SING U LAB 

regar 

reg&ris, reg&re 
regfttur 



PLURAL 

regftmur 

regftminl 

regantar 



Imperfect 

I should he ruledy he would he ruled 

regerSmur 

regerSminl 

regerentur 



regerer 

regerSris, regerSre 
regerStur 



Perfect 
/ may have heen ruled, he may have heen ruled 



r^ctuf» Bim ^ 
rectus 8la 
rectua sit 



recti Bimas 
recti altis 
recti Bint 



Pluperfect 
I should have heen ruled, he would have heen ruled 



rectua essem ^ 
rectUB gbbSb 
rectus esset 



recti esBSmuB 
recti essfitis 
recti essent 



Imperative 



Pres. regere he thou ruled 

Fut. regitor thou shalt he ruled 
regitor he shall he ruled 



regiminl he ye ruled 
reguntor they shall he ruled 



Infinitive 

Pre», regl to he ruled 

Perf . rectum esse ^ to have heen ruled 
Fut. rectum III to he ahout to he 

ruled 



Participle 

Perf. rectus having heen ruled ^ 
Ger. regendus to he ruled, deserving 

to he ruled 



1 B$o-tus from *reg-tus; see 55, 1. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION! I-VERBS 

215. Stems and Principal Parts of .Audio. 

Vebb Stem and Present Stem, audi 



PRINCIPAL PARTS 



audio 



audire 


audlvl 


auditmn 


ive Voice. - 


— Audio, I hear. 
Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 




SINGULAR 


I hear 


PLURAL 


audid 






audimaB 


audiB 






audltis 


audit 






audiimt 




Imperfect 






I was hearing, or I heard 




audiebam 






audlSbflmoB 


audiSbSLs 






audiebatls 


audiGbat 






audiebant 




Future 






I shall hear 




audiam 






audifimoB 


audiSs 






audlStifl 


audiet 






audient 




Perfect 






I have heard, or I heard 




audivl 






audivimuB 


audivistt 






audlvistifl 


audivit 






audivSnmt, audlvfire 




Pluperfect 






I had heard 




audlveram 






audlverSmiui 


audiver&8 






audlverfttia 


audiverat 






audlverant 




Future Perfect 






I shall have heard 




audivero 






audlveximiui 


audiveris 






audlveiitiB 


audlverit 






audlverint 
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Subjunctive 




Present 


. 


May I hear, let him hear 


SIKGULAR 


PLURAL 


audiam 




audiamus 


audits 




audi&tiB 


aadiat 




audiant 




Imperfect 




I should hear, he would hear 


aadirem 




audirSmuB 


audXrte 




audirStis 


aud&ret 




audirent 



Perfect 
/ may have heard, he may have heard 



audiverim 

audiverls 

audiverit 



audiverimus 

audiveritlB 

audiverint 



Pluperfect 
I should have heard, he would have heard 



audMssem 

audlvissSB 

audivisBet 



audlviBBSmuB 

audiviBBStiB 

audiviBBent 



Fres. audi hedr thou 

Fut audita thou sJialt hear 
audits he shall hear 



Imperative 

audite hear ye 

auditote ye shall hear 

audiunto they shall hear 



Infinitive 

Pres. audire to hear 

Perf . audivlBBe to have heard 

Fut. auditdram ease to be about to 

hear 

Gerund 

Gen. audlendl of hearing 
Dat. audiend5 for hearing 
Ace. audiendum hearing 
Abl. audieiid5 by hearing 



Participle 
Pres. audiSna hearing 

Fut. auditiiniB about to hear 
Supine 



Ace. auditmn to hear 

Abl. auditH to hear, be heard 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION I l-VERBS 
217. Passive Voice. — Audior, / am heard. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi 





Indicative Mood 






Present Tense 




SINGULAR 


lam heard 


PLURAL 


audior 






audlmur 


audlris 






audlmiiil 


auditur 






audtontiir 




Imperfect 






I was heard 




audiSbar 






audiSb&mnr 


audiSbaris, audi^bAre 




audiibftmliil 


audiSb&tar 






audlibantor 




Future 






I shall he heard 


i 


audiar 






audiemtir 


audiSris, audiSre 






audiSmlnl 


audiStor 






audientiir 




Perfect 




I have been heard or I was heard \ 


audituB sum ^ 






audltl Bumua 


audituB ea 






audltl eatia 


audituB eat 






audltl aunt 




Pluperfect 






I had been heard 


• 


auditua eram ^ 






audltl er&mua , 


auditua er&a 






audltl er&tia T 


auditua erat 






audltl erant 1 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been heard 



auditua er5 ^ 
audituB eria 
auditua erit 



auditi erimua 
audltl eritia 
audltl erunt 



^ See 208, footnotes. 
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SINGULAB 

audiar 

audiaris, audlAre 
audifttur 



Subjunctive 

Present 
May I he heard, let him be heard 

PLURAL 

audi&mur 
audiftminl 
audiantur 



audlrer 

audXrSris, audlrSre 
audlrfitar 



Imperfect 
Ithould be heard, he would be heard 

audirSmur 
audirSmini 
audirentur 



Perfect 
/ may have been heard, he may have been heard 



audituB aim 
audltus sis 
audituB fdt 



auditi aXmuB 
audltl Bitia 
audltl aint 



Pluperfect 
I should have been heard, he would have been heard 



audltua eaaem 
audltua easSa 
audltua eaaet 



auditi essSmua 
auditi easStia 
audltl eaaent 



Imperative 



Pres. audire 

Fut. auditor 
auditor 



be thou heard 

thou ahalt be heard 
he shall be heard 



audlminl be ye heard 



audiontor they shall be heard 



Infinitive 

Pres. audlil to be heard 

Perf. audltmn eaae to have been 

heard 
Fui. audltwB &i to be about to 

be heard 

HARK. LAT. gram. — 8 



Participle 

Perf. auditus having been heard 

Ger. audiendua to be Jieardj deserv- 
ing to be heard 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
218. Active Voice : Present System.^ 









Indicative Mood 










Present Tense 


•■ 


' 


am -0 


-as 


-at 


-am us 


-atis ' 


-ant 


mon -e5 


-es 


-et 


-emus 


-etis 


-ent 


reg -0 


-is 


-it 


-imus 


-itis 


-nnt 


aud -id 


-IS 


-it 


r-imuis 


^ms 


-iiint !^ 


am -a 






Impebfeot 








mon -e 
reg -€ 
aud-i-e , 


-bam 


-bas 


-bat 


-bam us 


-batis 


-bant 




■ 








. 






FUTUBE 








am -a i^ 
mon -e " 


-bis 


-bit 


-bimus 


-bitis 


-bunt 


reg 
aud -i 


-am 


-es 


-et 


-emus 


-etis 


-ent 



am 


-em 




mon -e 


reg -am 
aud -i , 


am -a ' 




mon -e 
reg -e 
aud -1 


-rem 


Present 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


am -a am -a 




mon -e mon-e 




reg -e 
aud -1 


reg -i 
aud -1 ^ 





-es 
-as 



-res 



-te 



Subjunctive 

Present 
-et -emus 

-at 



-amus 



Impbbfect 



-ret 



-remos 



Imperative 

Futubb 



SINGULAR 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i , 



-t5 -to 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i 



-etis 
-atis 



-ent 
-ant 



-letis 



-rent 



PLURAL 



-tote 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -un 
aud -ion 



-to 



Present Infinitive Present Participle 



Gbbund. 



am -a 
mon -e 
reg -e 
aud -1 ^ 



-re 



am -ans 
mon-ens 
reg -ens 
aud -iens 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -en 
aud -ien , 



-di -* 



■i«i 1 ij . 



1 For the Present System, see 233. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
219. Passive Voice : Present System. 

Indicative Mood 



am 

mon -e 
reg 
and -i , 



• -or 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -e 
aud-i ^ 



> -ris 



Pbesbnt Tense 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
aud -i , 



-tur -mur -mini 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -im 
and -inn 



-tur 



am -a, ' 
mon -e 
reg -e 
aud-i-e 



-bar 



am -a 
mon -e 



1} 



"*-.i} 



aud 



-bor 



-ar 



Imfebfect 
-baris* -batur -bamur -bamini 

Future 
-beris ^ -bitur -bimur -bimini 

•eris -etur -emur -emini 



-bantur 

-bnntnr 
-entnr 



am 
mon 
reg 
aud 



-er 

V -ar 

-ij 



-a" 



am 
mon-e 
rei 
aui 



Jg -6. 

ad -i , 



-rer 



-ens 
-aris 



-rerisi 



Fresekt 
sinoulab plubal 



am -& 
mon -e 
reg -e 
and -1 ^ 



-re 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
aud -i ^ 



-mini 



Subjunctive 
Pbesent 

-etur -emur -emini 
-atur -amur -amini 

Impebfect 

-retur -remur -remini 



Imperative 



FUTUBB 



-entur 
-antur 



-rentur 



SINGULAR 



PLUBAL 



am -a ^ 



mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i , 



> -tor -tor 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -un 
aud -iun ^ 



-tor 



Pbesent Infinitive 



am -a 
mon-e 
aud-i 
reg -i 



-ri 



Gerundive 



am -an 
mon-en 
aud -ien 
reg -en 



-dus 



1 In the second person singular of the passive, except in the Present Indicative, 
the ending re is often used instead of ris : am&bft-ris or am&bft-re, 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
220. Active Voice: i. Perfect System.^ 

Indicative Mood 



aipav 
moQU 
rex 
audiv 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv , 



• -1 



-eram 



-erS 



-isti 



-eris 



Febfect Tense 



-it 



-imus 



Pluperfect 



-eras -erat 



-eramus 



Future Perfect 



-erit 



-erimus 



-istis 



(-eruht;^ -ere 



-eratis -erant 



-eritis -erint 



Subjunctive 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv , 



-erim 



-issem 



-erfs 



Perfect 



-erit 



-erimos 



Pluperfect 



-isses -isset 



-eritis -«rint 



-issemos -issetis -issent 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



' -isse 



Perfect Infinitive 



Future Infinitive 



2. Participial System 
Future Participle 



Supine 



ama 
moni 
rec 
audi 



-turum esse 



-turns 



.turn -tu 



For the Perfect System, see 234, and for the Participial System, SSft. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
221. Passive Voice : Participial System. 

Indicative Mood 



ama 

rec 
audi , 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi ^ 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi ^ 



Perfect Tense 



-tus sum -tus es -tus est 



-ti ^ sumus -ti estis -ti sunt 



Pluperfect 



-tus eram -tus eras -tus erat 



-ti eram us -ti eratis -ti erant 



-tus er5 



Future Perfect 



-tus eris -tus erit 



.- V. 



-ti erimus -ti eritis -ti erunt 



Subjunctive 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



ama ^ 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



-tus sim 



Perfect 



-tos sis -tus sit 



-ti simus -ti sitis -ti sint 



Pluperfect 



-tus essem -tus esses -tus esset -ti essemus -ti essetis -ti essent 

A 



ama 
raun-i 
rec 
audi 



Perfect 



-turn esse 



Infinitive 



Perfect Participle 



Future 
-turn ir! 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi , 



-tus 2 



1 In the plural, tus becomes ti : amfir-ti sumus, etc. 

3 From the comparative view presented in 218-221, it will be seen that the 
four con jojcations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal 
Parts and in the endings of the Present System. See also 201, footnote. 
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DEPONENT VERBS 

222. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the passive 
voice, with the signification of the active. But 

1. They have also in the active the Future Infinitive, the Participles, 
Gerund, and Supine. 

2. The Gerundive has the passive signification ; sometimes, also, the 
Perfect Participle: hortanduB, to he exhorted; ezpertus, tried, 

3. The Future Infinitive haa the active form. 

223. Deponent verbs are found in each of the four conjuga- 
tions. Their principal parts are the Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, and Perfect Indicative : 



I. 


Hortor 


hortari 


hortatus sum 


to exhort 


II. 


Vereor 


vereri 


veritus sum 


to fear 


III. 


Loquor 


loqui 


locutus sum 


to speak 


IV. 


Blandior 


blandiri 


blanditus sum ' 


to flatter 




I . 


II 


111 


IV 


Pres. 


hortor, / exhort 


vereor, I fear 


loquor, I speak 


blandior, I flatter 




hortaris, etc. 


vereris, etc. 


loqueris, etc. 


blandiris, etc. 


Imp. 


hortabar 


verebar 


loqugbar 


blandiebar 


Fut. 


liortabor 


vergbor 


loquar 


blandiar 


Perf. 


hortAtus sum 


veritus sum 


locutus sum 


blanditus sum 


Plup. 


hortatus eram 


veritus eram 


locutus eram 


blanditus eram 


F. P. 


hortAtus er5 


veritus er5 


lociitus er5 


blanditus erO 






Subjunctive Mood 




Pres. 


horter 


yerear 


loquar 


blandiar - 


Imp. 


hort^rer 


vergrer 


loquerer 


blandirer 


Perf. 


hortatus sim 


veritus sim 


locutus sim 


blanditus sim 


Plup. 


hortatus essem 


veritus essem 


locutus essem 


blanditus essem 






Imperative 




Pres. 


hortare 


vergre 


loquere 


blandire 


Fut. 


hortator 


veretor 


loquitor 


blanditor 






Infinitive 




Pres. 


hort.arI 


ver6rl 


loqui 


blandiri 


Perf. 


hortatum esse 


veritum esse 


loctitum esse 


blandltam esse 


Fut. 


hortaturum esse 


veriturum ease 


loctitiirum esse 


blandltunun esw 



I-VERBS, THIRD CONJUGATION 
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Participle 




Pres. 


hortftns 


ver6TiR 


loquSnR 


blandiSns 


^t. 


hortaturos 


verittirus 


locuturus 


blandittLrus 


Perf. 


hortS>tiis 


veritus 


loctitus 


blandltus 


Ger. 


hortandus 


verendus 


loquendos 


blandiendus 






Gerund 






hortandi, etc. 


verendl, etc. 


loquendi, etc. 


bland iendl, etc 






Supine 






hortfttum 


veritum 


locutum 


bland 1 turn 




hortatu 


veritti 


loctitu 


blandlta 



SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 

224. Semi-Deponent Verbs have active forms in the Present 
system and passive forms in the Perfect system : 

aude5 audere 

gaudeO gaudSre 



sole5 
fidO 



sol6re 
fidere 



ausus sum 


to dare 


gSiVisus sum 


to rejoice 


solitus sum 


to he wont 


fisus sum 


to trust 



1. The Perfect Participles of a few Intransitive verbs have the active 
meaning, but they are generally used as adjectives : 

adultus, having grown up, adults from adolSscere, to grow up 
cautus, taking care, cautious^ ** cav6re, to take care 
c€n9,tus, having dined, ** cSnare, to dine 

liiaucitVLS, pleasing, ** plac6re, to please 

pr&nsus, having breakfasted, ** prandere, to breakfast 

2. DSvertor, to turn aside, and reverter, to return, have active forms 
in the Perfect system, borrowed from dSverto and reverto. 



I-VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 

225. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in 16, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They are 
inflected with the endings of the Fourth whenever those endings 
have two successive vowels. These verbs are : 

1. Capid, to take; cupio, to desire; facio, to make; fodi5, to dig; 
fiigi5, to jUe ; iaci5, to throw ; pario, to bear ; qnatid, to shake ; rapid, 
to seize ; sapid, to be wise ; with their compounds. 
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2. I'he compounds of the obsolete verbs laci5, to entice^ and 8peoi5,^ to 
look; allicio, §lici5*, illicio, pellici5, etc.; aspicio, cdnspicid, etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs gradior, to go ; morior, to die ; patior, to staffer; 
see 222. 

226. Stems and Principal Parts of Capio. 

Verb Stem, cap ; Pbesent Stem, capi^ 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 



capi5 



capere 



c6pi 



227. Active Voice. — Capio, / take. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 
singular 

capio capis capit 



capig-bam -bas -bat 



capi-am 



c6p-I 



cgpe-ram 



c6pe-r5 



-6s 



-isti 



-ras 



-ris 



-et 



-it 



-rat 



capi-am 
cape-rem 
cepe-riin 
c6pis-sera 



-Sls 



-res 



-rls 



-ses 



capimus 

Imperfect 

capie-b&mus 

Future 
capi-Smus 

Perfect 
cSp-imus 

Pluperfect 
cSpe-r&mus 

Future Perfect 
-rit cepe-rimus 

Subjunctive 

Present 

capi-d.mus 

Imperfect 

cape-r6inus 

Perfect 

c6pe-rimus 

Pluperfect 



-at 



-ret 



-rit 



captum 



PLURAL 

capitis capiunt 
-batis -bant 



-€tis 



-istis 



-r&tis 



-ritis 



-&tis 



-retis 



-ritis 



-set 



-ent 



-Srunt» or -fire 



-rant 



-rint 



-ant 



-rent 



-rint 



cepis-sSmus -sStis Hsent 



1 Speci5 occurs, but it is exceedingly rare. 

2 Remember that i becomes e when final, and also before r from 8 : *cspi, 
cape ; ^capise, capere ; see 26, 1 and 2. 
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Imprrative 




SINGULAR 


FLUBAL 


Fres. cape 


capite 


Fut. capitd 


capitote 


capit5 


capiuntO 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. capere 


Fres. capi^ns 


Perf. c^isse 




Fut. capturum esse 


Fut. captiirus 


• 

Gerund 


Supine 


Gen. capiendl 




Dat. capiend5 




Ace. capieudum 


Ace. captum 


Abl. capiendo 


Abl. captu 



228. Passive Voice. — Capior^ I am taken. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 
singular 

caperis capitur capimur 

Imperfect 
-baris -batur capie-bamur 

Future 
-eris -€tur capi-Smur 

Perfect 
est capti sumus 

Pluperfect 
erat capt! eramus 

Future Perfect 
erit capti erimus 



capior 



capie-bar 



capi-ar 



captus sum es 



captus eram er&s 



plural 

capimini capiuntur 

-bamini -bantur 



captus erO eris 



-6mini 



estis 



eratis 



eritis 



-entur 



sunt 



erant 



erunt 



capi-ar 



cape-rer 



-&ris 



-rtris 



Subjunctive 
Present 
-fttur capi-araur 

Imperfect 
-retur cape-remur 



-amini -antur 



-r6minl -rentur 
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captus sim 



sint 



Fbbfect 
sis sit capti slmus sitis 

Pluperfect 
captus essem esses esset captI essemus essStis essent 



Imperative 



Pres. capere 
Fut. capitor 
capitor 

Infinitive 

Pres. capi 

Perf . captum esse 

Fut. captum iri 



capimini 
capiuntor 
Pabticiplb 

Ferf. captus 
Fut. capiendus 



229. Deponent verbs in ior of the Third Conjugation, like other de- 
ponent verbs, have in the active voice the Future Infinitive, the Parti- 
ciples, Gerund, and Supine, but lack the Future Infinitive of the passive 
form. They are otherwise inflected precisely like the passive of caplor ; 

patior pati passus sum to svffer 



VERBAL INFLECTIONS 

230. The principal parts are regularly formed in the four con- 
jugations with the following endings : 



CONJ. I. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



o 

am5 



Sire 

am3,re 



ftvl fttum 
amS,vI amatum to love 



In a few verbs : 
In most verbs : 



e5 Sre 

deleo d6l6re 

eo Sre 

mone5 mon6re 



In consonant stems : 5 ere 

carpO carpere 

In u-stems : u5 uere 

acuo acuere 

io Ire 

audi5 audire 



Svi Stum 

delevi deletum 
111 itum 

monui monitum 

bI turn 

carps! carptum 

ul Htum 

acui actitum 



to destroy 
to advise 

to pluck 
to sharpen 



Iia itum 
audivi auditum to heat 



Note. — For a full treatment of the formation of the principal parts of 
verbs, see Classification of Verbs, 257-^289. 
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231. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines or Perfect Parti- 
ciples ^ generally change the stem vowel in forming the principal parts.^ 

1. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which becomes S, both 
in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compomid generally changes 
e to i, but retains 6 : 

regO regere rSid rSctum to rule 

dl-rigO dl-rigere di-rSrf di-r6ctum to direct 

2. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which remains un- 
changed both in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound gener- 
ally retains e in the Participle, but changes it to i in the other parts : 

tene5 tenure tentd tentum to hold 

d&-tineo d&-tinere dS-tinui de-tentum to detain 

3. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a, which becomes § in 
the Perfect, the compound generally retains 6 in the Perfect, but changes 
a to e in the Participle and to i in the other parts : 

capi5 capere cSpi captum to take 

ac-cipiO ac-dpere ac-cSpi ac-ceptum to accept 

4. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a throughout, the com- 
pounds generally change a to e in the Participle and to i in the other 

parts: 

rapid rapere rapui raptum to seize 

d!-ripiO dl-ripere di-ripul di-reptum to tear asunder 

Note. — For Reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; other peculiarities 
of compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

232. All the forms of the regular verb arrange themselves in three 
distinct groups or systems. 

233. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises : 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

1 The term Participle here used of one of the principal parts of the verb des- 
ignates the form in tum or sum, which is the basis of the Participial or Supine 
System ; see 235. 

3 This change took place at a very early date, in accordance with phonetic laws, 
under the influence of the initial accent of that period. 
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Note. — These parts are all formed from the Present stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : am9,re, present stem 
am& ; monSre, monS ; regere, rege, with ablaut form rego ; audire, audi. 

234. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as its 
basis, comprises in the active voice : 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I : amavi, perfect stem amftv ; monui, 
monu. 

235. The Participial System, with the neuter of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple or the Supine as its basis, comprises: 

1. The Future Active and the Perfect Passive Participle, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, while the latter with 
the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the passive those tenses 
which in the active belong to the Perfect system. These Participles are 
both formed from the verb stem, the Future by adding t&ii8, which some- 
times becomes siirus, and the Perfect by adding toe, which sometimes 
becomes sus. 

2. The Supine in turn and tu, the former of which with Xxl forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. The Supine is formed from the verb stem by 
adding the endings turn, tH, which sometimes become smn, sti. 



PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS 

236. The Active Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining the 
Future Active Participle with the verb sum, is used of actions which are 
imminent, or about to take place : 

Amaturus sum, I am about to love. 
Indicative Mood 



Pres. 


amaturus sum 


/ am about to love 


Imp. 


amaturus eram 


I was about to love 


Fut. 


amaturus ero 


I shall be about to love 


Perf. 


amaturus fui 


I have been^ or was^ about to love 


Plup. 


amaturus fueram 


I had been about to love 


F. P. 


amaturus fuerO 


I shall have been about to love 
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Subjunctive 

Pres. am&ttiras sim May I be about to love 

Imp. amSittirus essem / should be about to love 

Perf. am&turus f uerim I may have been about to love 

Flup. amSiturus fuissem / should have been about to love 

Infinitive 

Pres. am&turum esse to be about to love 

Perf. amaturuiu fuisse to have been about to love ^ 

237. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining 
the Gerundive with sum, is used of actions which are necessary, or 
which ought to take place: 

Amandus sum, I am to he loved, deserve to he, or ought to he loved. 

Indicative Mood 

Pres. amandus sum I am to be loved, I must be loved 

Imp. amandus eram I was to be loved f deserved to &e, etci 

Put. amandus erO I shall deserve to be loved 

Perf. amandus f ui / have deserved to be loved 

Plup. amandus fueram I had deserved to be loved 

F. P. amandus f uerO / shall have deserved to be loved 

Subjunctive 

Pres. amandus sim May I deserve to be loved 

Imp. amandus essem / should deserve to be loved 

Perf. amandus fuerim / may have deserved to be loved 

Plup. amandus fuissem I should have deserved to be loved 

Infinitive 

Pres. amandum esse to deserve to be loved 

Perf. amandum fuisse to have deserved to be loved 

PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 

238. Perfects in avi and evi and the tenses derived from them, 
sometimes drop ve or vi before r or b ^ : 

amftvistl amSsti delgvisti delist! 

amftvisse amSsse delSvisse delSsse 

am&verim amS,rim dgl^verini delSrim 

amaverO amar5 del6verO d6l6r5 

^ According to another theory they drop v, and then the following vowel, e or i,* 
disappears by contraction with the preceding vowel, & or S. 
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1. Perfects in ovi from nosed, and from the compounds of moved, 
together with the tenses derived from them, may also drop ve, or vi, 
before r or s^: 

nOvisti nOsti nOverls nOrfe 

commovissem commOssem 

2. Perfects in ivi and the tenses derived from them sometimes drop 
vi before s, and they may drop v in any situation except before the 
ending Sre : 

audlvisti audisti audlvi audi! 

audlvisse audisse aucUvSrunt audieront 

3. Certain short forms from Perfects in si and xl, common in poetry, 
are probably an independent formation of an early date : 

scripsti = scripsisti dlxU = dixisti 

scripstis = scripsistis dixem = dixissem 

239. The ending 6re for 6riint in the Perfect is common in Livy and 
the poets, but rare in Caesar and Cicero. In poetry enint occurs. 

240. Re for ris in the ending of the second person of the passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

241. Die, diie, fae, and fer, for dice, duce, face, and fere, are the Im- 
peratives of died, dued, faeid, and ferd, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

1. Diee, duee, and faee occur in poetry. 

2. Compounds generally follow the usage of the simple verbs, but the com- 
pounds of faeid with prepositions retain the final e : edn-ficid, cdn-fice. 

3. Seid, / know, lacks the present imperative, and uses the future in its 
stead. 

242. Future and Perfect Infinitives often omit the auxiliary, SMe : 
amSttiruni, for amatiirum esse ; axnatum, for amatum esse. 

243. Undus and undl, for endus and endi, occur as the endings of 
the Gerundive and Gerund of the Third and Fourth Conjugations, espe- 
cially after i : faeiundus, from f acio, to make ; dieiindus, from died, 
to say. 

244. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of 
antiquity or solemnity. Thus, forms in — 

• 

1 See 238, footnote. 
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1. ibam for iebam, in the Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugation : 
BOibam for sciebain. See Imperfect of eo, to go, 297. 

2. Ibd, Ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of the Fourth Conjugation : ser- 
vibo for serviam ; opperlbor for opperiar. See Future of e5, 297. 

3. im for am or em, in the Present Subjunctive : edim, edis, etc., for 
edam, ed^s, etc. ; duim (from duO, for dO) for dem. In sim, velim, n51im, 
nUQim (295), im is the common ending. 

4. S8b5, 6Bs5,.and so, in the Future Perfect, and asBim, Ssaim, and 
Bim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of the First, Second, and Third Conjugations : 
Iax5 (facso) = f^cerO; faziin = fScerim; ausim = ausus sim (from audeo). 
Rare examples are : levSssd = leyS.yer5 ; prohibSssd = prohibuerO ; capsd 
= cCperO. 

6. mind for tor, in. the Future Imperative, Passive, and Deponent: arbi- 
trSminS for arbitrator. 

6. ier for i, in the Present Passive Infinitive : amSrier for am&ri : vi- 
dSxier for videri. 

FORMATION OF STEMS 

246. The Verb Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjuga- 
tion, consists of that part of the verb which is common to all the 
forms of both voices. The Special Stems are either identical 
with this stem or formed from it. 

I. Present Stem 

246. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the verb stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugation, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, ami, dele, and audi are both Pnesent stems and verb stems. 

247. The Present stem, when not the same as the verb stem, is 
formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding the Thematic Vowel, originally e, o, usually written •/©• 
In Latin this vowel generally takes the form i, u * : 

reg5. Stem, reg; Present Stem, reg Ve * ^®6® becomes regi in regi-8,~an(l 
rego becomes regu in regu-nt. 

2. By adding n with the thematic vowel : 

cem5, Stem, cer; Present Stem, cer-nVo 5 to perceive 
temn5, ** tem; •* " tem-nyQ ;' to despise^ 

1 For this phonetic <5hange, see 86, 1, 27, 1. 
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3. By inserting n and adding the thematic vowel : 

frango, Stem, frag ; Present Stem, frang Ve » ^o break 

4. By adding t with the thematic vowel ; 

plectO, Stem, plec; Present Stem, .plec-tVo» to braid 

5. By adding sc with the thematic vowel : 

qui^scd, Stem, quiS; Present Stem, qui6-8C Vo » to rest 

6. By prefixing to the stem its initial consonant with i, and adding 
the thematic vowel : 

gign-ere ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, e^-gn-Vo^ » ^^ beget 

7. By adding a, 6, T, or i to the stem ^ : 

dom-are Stem, dom Present Stem, dom-ft to tame 

vid-6re /* vid " " vid-6 to see 

aper-ire ^^ aper ^^ *^ aper-I to uncover 

cap-ere *^ cap ** ^' cap-i to take 

II. Perfect Stem 

248. Vowel steins, except those in u, generally form the Per- 
fect stem by adding y ^ : 

ama-re ama-vi Stfehi, amSl . Perfect Stem, am&v to love 

dele-re dele-vi " d616 ** " d616v to destroy 

audi-re audl-vi " audi ** ** audiv to hear 

1. In verbs in u6, the Perfect stem is the same as the verb stem : 
acu-ere acu-i Stem, acu Perfect Stem, acu to sharpen 

249. Many stems in 1, m, n, r, and a few others, together with 
most of the verbs of the second conjugation, form the Perfect 
stem by adding u'*: 



al-ere 


al-ui 


Stem, al 


Perfect Stem, 


1 alu 


to nourish 


frem-ere 


frem-ui 


'' frem 


(( 


(( 


fremu 


to rage 


ten -ere 


ten-ni 


*» ten 


t( 


(t 


tenu 


to hold 


ser-ere 


ser-ui 


ii ser 


t( 


(( 


seru 


to connect 


doc-ere 


doc-ul 


** doc 


(( 


(( 


docu 


to teach 



1 In the reduplicated forms srisrne, srigrno, the root sren takes the weak form ffn. 

2 In the first person of the Present Indicative active, the sufiizes are fto^-So, 
lo, and io. 

s Perfects in vi and ui were not inherited, but are new formations. Perfects in 
vl are of uncertain origin, but they may have been formed on the analogy of sa<^ 
Perfects as fftvi, l&vi, f5vi, m5vi, v5vl, idvl, in which v belongs to the verb 
stem. The ending ui is probably only a modification of vi. 
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250. Most mute stems form the Perfect stem by adding s^ : 

carp-ere carp-si Stem, carp Perfect Stem, carps to pluck 

reg-ere rfixi = *r6g-si ** reg ** ** r6x=*r6gs to rule 

251. Reduplication. — A few consonant stems form the Perfect 
stem by reduplication, which consists in prefixing the initial con- 
sonant of the stem with the following vowel or with e : 

tend-ere te-tend-i Stem, tend Perfect Stem, te-tend to stretch 

posc-ere po-posc-i ** pdsc ** ** po-posc t<)- demand 

curr-ere cu-curr-i ** curr ** ** cu-curr to run 

can-ere ce-cin-i ** can " ** ce-cin to sing 

1. The vowel of the reduplication was originally e. In Latin it is assimi- 
lated to the vowel of the stem when that vowel is 1, o, or u, as in dldlc-I, 
po-p5Bc4, cu-curr-f, but it is retained as e in all other situations. 

2. After the reduplication, a of the stem is weakened to 1 in open syllables, 
as in can-ere, ce>ci-Bi, but in closed syllables it is weakened to e, as in 
fall-ere, fe-fel-li ; see SS4, 1 and 2. Ae is weakened to I, as in caed-erei 
ce-ci-dX ; see 32, 2. 

3. In verbs beginning with sp or st, the reduplication retains bpth con- 
sonants, but the stem drops s : spond-Sre, spo-pond-i, to promise ; sUl-re, 
Bte-t-I, to stand. 

4. Compounds generally drop the reduplication, but the compounds of 
dare,'^ to give ; dXscere, to learn ; poscere, to demand^ and stftre, to stand, 
retain it : te-tendi, contendi ; but de-di, circum-de-di ; ste-ti, circum- 
Bte-ti. 

252. A few consonant stems form the Perfect stem by length- 
ening the stem vowel : 

em-ere 6m-i Stem, em Perfect Stem, Sm c to buy] 

ag-ere 6g-I' " ag ** " Sg fo drive 

leg-ere l6g-i ** leg ** ** ISg to read 

vid-ere vid-i ** vid ** ** vid to see 

1. A few verbs retain the stem unchanged : 

vert-ere vert-i Stem, vert Perfect Stem, vert to turn 

vis-ere vis-i " vis ** ** vis to visit 

1 The Perfect in si is in its origin an inherited s-Aorist which has become one of 
the regular forms of the Latin Perfect. It corresponds to the s-Aorist of the 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other kindred tongues. 

3 The compounds of dare which are of the Third Conjugation change e in^ie-i 
in the reduplication : ad-de-re, ad-di-di, for *ad-de-d!, to add. 

^ Observe that a in &g-ere and i in its compounds, as in ab-igr-ez'Oi ab-§tr-I» 
are not only lengthened, but also changed to 5. . . i ...i - 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 
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PARTICIPIAL SYSTEM 

253. The Participial System has no common stem, but it is 

represented in the Principal Parts of the verb by the neuter of 

the Perfect Participle, or by the Supine, each of which is formed 

by adding turn to the verb stem : 

ama-re amS-tom to love 

doc-ere doc-tum to teach 

can-ere can-turn to sing 

audl-re audi-tum to hear 

1. In stems in d and t, the union of d-t and of t-t in the Supine and 
Participle produces, according to phonetic law, bb, regularly reduced to a 
after long syllables : 

laed-ere *laed-tum lae-sum to hurt 

vert-ere *vert-tum ver-sum to turn 

2. A few stems, chiefly those in 1 and r, following the analogy of stems in 
d and t, add -sum in forming the Supine or Participle : 

f al-lere ^ fal-Bum to deceive 

curr-ere cur-Bum^ to run 

VERBAL ENDINGS 

254. The Endings which are appended to the verb stem in the 
formation of the various parts of the finite verb distinguish the 
different Voices, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

I. PerBonal EndingB 

255. The personal endings, some of which appear to have been 
formed from ancient pronominal stems, distinguish Voice, Num- 
ber, and Person. They are in general as follows : 



Person 


Active 


Passive 


Meaning 


Sing. First 


m, 5 


r, or 


/ 


Second 


8 


riB 


thou^ifou 


Third 


t 


tur 


he, she, it ' 


Plur. First 


muB 


mur 


we 


Second 


tlB 


mini» 


you 


Third 


nt 


ntur 


thep 



1 The second 1 for n belongs to the present stem, not to the verb stem. 

3 The second r for s disappears before s. 

* Mini was not originaUy a personal ending, but the plural of a Passive Parti- 





SINGULAR 


First Person 


fu-I 


Second " 


fu-is^tt 


Third *' 


fu-i-t 



SINGULAR 


PLURALl 


re 


minis 


tor 


— 


tor 


ntor 
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1. These are the regular personal endings in the Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive Moods, except the Perfect Indicative active, which has special endings, 
as seen in fui : 

PLURAL 

f u-i-mua I 

fu-ia-tiB 

f u-6ru-nt or f u-Sr-e 

2. The Imperative Mood has the following personal endings : 

Active Passive 

singular plural 
Pres. Second Person — te 

Put. " ** to t6te 

Third ♦' t6 nto 

n. Mood and Tense Signs 

256. The Mood and Tense Signs include that part of the 
several verbal forms which stands between the verb stem and 
the personal endings : s-i-mus, s-i-tis ; ama-ba-mus, ama-bi-'tis, audi- 
vi-mus^ audi-vera-mus. 

1 . The Subjunctive has a long vowel before the personal endings, as in 
s I-mus, s-i-tis, mone-SL-mus, but this vowel is shortened before final m 
aiid t, and in the Perfect generally before mus and tis : audl-am, andl-at, 
amSlver-imus, amSver-itis. 

2. The Indicative has no special mood sign, and the Imperative is dis- 
tinguished by the personal endings. 

3. The Future in the Third and Fourth Conjugations is in origin a Sub- 
junctive, but it has assumed the force of the Future Indicative. 

ciple, not otherwise used in Latin, bat seen in the Greek (fuvoi). Am&minl, 
originally amftmini estis, means you are loved, as am&ti estis means you have 
been loved. 

^ These peculiar endings have been produced by the union of two tenses 
originally distinct, the Perfect and the s-Aorist, both of which are preserved in 
the' Greek and the Sanskrit. Fui-t and fui-mus are regular Perfect formations 
with the ordinary personal endings of the Latin verb, but fu-I has the ending I of 
uncertain origin, though it may have been derived from the Personal ending of 
the Middle Voice. Fu-is-ti, fu-is-tis, and fu-€r-unt are s-Aorist formations, but 
fu-is-tl preserves in ti a modified form of the original personal ending of the 
Perfect. 

^ The ending mini is probably in origin an old Infinitive which has assumed 
the force of an Imperative, like the corresponding form in Homeric Greek. If 80| 
it is to be distinguished from the same form used in other moods. ^ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 
First Conjugation 

257. Principal Parts in 6, are, avi, atiun : 

amO am3,re amavi amatum to love 

So all regular verbs of this conjugation. 

1. Deponent verbs of this conjugation form their principal parts as 
follows : 

hortor hortd,n hortd.tus sum to exhort 

2. The following verbs have both regular and irregular forms : 

ap-plic-o^ -are applicavi applicul applicatum applicitum to join 

6-nec-5 2 -are gnecavl gnecui ^necd^tum ^nectum to kill 

fric-0 -are — f ricui fric^tum frictum to rah 

pOt-5 -are pOtavi — pOtatum pOtum to drink 

258. Principal Parts in 5, are, ui, itum, torn : 

dom5 domare domui domitum to tame 

So cubO, to recline in-crep6, to rebuke veto, to forbid 

seed secare secui sectum to cut 

1. Mico,^ to glitter^ and tono, to thunder, lack the Participial System. 

2. Sono,^ BonSlre, sonui, to sound, has the Future Participle sonftttirus. 

269. Principal Parts in 6, are, i, turn : 

Perfect with Reduplication or Lengthened Stem Vowel 

d5 dare dedi datum to give 

statum to stand 

iutum ^ to assist 

lavatum, lautu.n to wash 

1. In the inflection of dd, dare, the characteristic a is short ^except in 
the forms dSLs, dSl, dSns. 

1 So ex-plico and im-plic5, but denomiDatives in plic5 are regular, as du- 
plies, to double. 

2 The simple nec5 is regular. 

8 But dl-mico is regular, and re-8on6 has Perfect re-8onftvI. 

4 Iuv5 has Fut. Part, iuv&tarus ; in compounds iCltilrus. 

6 This short vowel is explained by the fact that d6, dare, is formed directly 
from the root d5, weak form da, without the suffix which gave rise to & in other 
rerhs of this conjugation ; dfts, d&, d&ns follow the analogy of other verbs in 
5, &re. 



st5 


stare 


stetl 


iuv5 


iuvare 


iuv! 


lavo 


lavare 


lavi 
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2. Dissyllabic compounds of dd are of the Third Conjugation : ^-d5, 
addere, addldi, additum, to add, 

3. Compounds of Bt5, stftre, generally lack the participial system, and 
dissyllabic compounds have stiti in the Perfect. Distd and ezstd have only 
the Present System. 

Second Conjugation 

260. Principal Parts in eo, ere, evi, etum : 

deleO delere delevi dsletum 

So com-pleO, to fill ^ fleO, to weep 

Note aboleO abolere abolgvi abolitum 

and cieO ciere civi citum^ 



to destroy 

neO, to spin 

to destroy 
to arouse 



261. Principal Parts 

moneO monSre 

noce5 noc^re 

habeO habere 

So ad-hibeO, to apply 
co-erceO,* to check 
placeO, to please 

Note cale5 calSre 

So care5, to be toUhout 
pareO, to obey 

1. Many verbs lack the 

arceO arcere 

&re5 ftrSre 

So egeO, to need 

horreO, to shudder 
ole5, to smell 
sileO, to be silent 
stupeO, to be amazed 
vige5, to thrive 

2. Some verbs, derived 
System in general use : 

ave5, to desire 
immineO, to threaten 



in eo, ere, ui, itum : 

monul monitum 

nocui nocitum 

habul habitum 

d6-be5,8 to owe 
ex-erceO,* to train 
taceO, to be silent 

calu! caliturus 

doleO, to grieve 
valeO, to be strong 

Participial System : 

arcul — 

ami — 

6mine5, to stand forth 
lateO, to be hid 
palleO, to be pale 
splendeO, to shine 
timeO, to fear 
vireO, to be green 



to advise 

to hurt 

to have 
prae-beO,8 to ofer 
mereO, to earn 
terreO, to terrify 

to be warm 
iaceO, to lie 



to keep off 
to be dry 

flOreO, to bloom 
niteO, to shine 
pateO, to be open 
studeO, to desire 
torpeO, to be dull 



chiefly from adjectives, have only the Present 



frige5, to be cold 
maereO, to mourn 



hebeo, to be dull 
polleo, to be strong 



1 So other compounds of the obsolete ple6 : ex-pleo, im-ple6, etc. 

2 Compounds are of the Fourth Conjugation. 

« Dfi-beO is from de-habe5, prae-beS from praehabeo. 
^ Compounds of arced ; see 1 below. 
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262. Principal Parts 


ill eo, ere, ni, 


torn, sum : 




doce5 


doc6re 


docui 


doctum 


to teach 


miRceS 


mlscSre 


miscui 


Tnixtum 


to mix 


torreO 


torrgre 


torrui 


tostuin 


to roast 


c6nse5 


censere 


consul 


censum 


to assesi 


Note tene5 


tenure 


tenui 


— ^ 


to hold 



So aba-tined, con-tined, per-tined, and stiB-tined, but note 

detineO d^tin^re d^tinul d@tentum to detain 

So dis-tineO, to keep apart ob-tineO, to occupy re-tineO, to retain 

263. Principal Parts in eo, ere, si, torn, or sum : 



aage5 


augCre 


auxii 


auctum 


to increase 


indulgeO 


indulgfire 


indulsi 


indultum 


to indulge 


torqueO 


torqu6re 


torsi 


tortum 


to twist 


S>rde5 


ardere 


arsi 


arsum 


to hum 


haere5 


haergre 


haesi 2 


haesum 


to stick 


iabe5 


iubere 


iussi 


iussum 


to order 


maneO 


irianSre 


man si 


mansum 


to remain 


mulceO 


mulcfire 


mulsi 


mulsuin 


to soothe 


mulgeO 


inulgCre 


mulsl 


mulsum 


to milk 


ride5 


ridfire 


rlsi 


risum 


to laugh 


suSdeO 


suad^re 


suasi 


suasum 


to advise 


tergeO 


tergSre 


tersi 


tersum 


to wipe off 


algeO 


algSre 


alsl 


— 


to he cold 


fulgeO 


fulgCre 


fulsi 


— 


to shine 


urges 


urgSre 


ursi 




to press 


Iticeo 


lucCre 


Ifix! 


— 


to shine 


Idged 


lug^re 


luxi 


— 


to mourn 



264. Principal Parts in eo, ere, i, torn : 

Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 



So 



caveO cav6re 

faveO fav6re 

foveO fov6re 

moveO, to move 



Note pave5 



pavfire 



cavi cautum 

favi fautum 

fOvi fotum 

voveO, to vow 

pavi — 



to take heed 
to favor 
to cherish 

to he terrified 



1 Observe that auxi is from ♦aug-si. 

3 The stem of haere5 is haes. The Present adds § and changes 8 to r be- 
tween vowels. In haesi, s standing for ss is not changed. 
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265. Principal Paxts in eo, ere, i, sum : 

1. Perfect with Reduplication 



So 



morde5 


mordgre 


mo-mordi morsum 


to bite 


spondeO 


spondgre 


spo-pondi 1 spOnsum 


to promise 


tondeo 


londgre 


to-toncU tOnsum • 


to shear 


pendeO 


pendere 


pe-pendi — 


to hang 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


sedeO 


sed@re 


sedi sessum ^ 


to sit 


video 


videre 


vidi visum 


to see 




3. Perfect 


WITH Unchanged Stem 




prandeO 


prandgre 


prandi pransum « 


to breakfast 


stride5 


strldere 


stridi — 


to creak 


266. 


Deponent Verbs 




liceor 


liceri 


licitus sum 


to bid 


pol-liceor 


pollic6ri 


poUicitus sum 


to promise 


mereor, to deserve ; 


misereor, to pity; 


vereor, to fear 


reor 


r6ri 


ratus sum 


to think 


fateor 


fatgri 


fassussum^ 


to confess 


medeor 


mederi 


— 


to heal 


tueor 


tu6ri 




to protect 



267. Semi-Deponent Verbs, — Deponent in the Perfect 

aude5 audere ausus sum to dare 

gaudeO gaudere gavTsus sum to rejoice 

soleO sol6re solitus sum to be accustomed 



Third Conjugation 
Stem in a Consonant 

268. Principal Parts in 6, ere, si, turn : * 

carpo carpere carpsi carptum 

So de-cerpO, to pluck off ex-cerpO, to choose out 



to pluck 
sculpG, to carve 



^For reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; re-8ponde5, re-spondSre, 
re-spondl, re-spdnsum, to reply. 

2 So circum-seded and 8uper-sede5. Other compounds thus : ob^deO, ob^ 
sidSre, ob-sedi, ob-sessuxn, but some compounds lack the Participial System. 

8 See 224, 1. 

^ But c5n-flteor, c5n-flteii, c5n-fessu8 sum; so pro-flteor. 

^ For phonetic changes, see 51-56. 
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nub5 


nubere 


nQpsi 


ntiptum 


to marry 


scribO 


scribere 


scrips! 


scriptum 


to write 


ger5 


gerere 


gessi 


gestum^ 


to carry 


ur5 


tirere 


IISRi 


ustum 1 


to burn 


dic5 


dicere 


dixia 


dictum 


to say 


dtico 


dudere 


dfiTi 


ductum 


to lead 


af-flig5 


affligere 


afflTxi 


af¥l!ctum 


to strike down 


cingO 


cingere 


cinxia 


cinctum 


to gird 


fingO 


fingere 


finxi 


fictum 


to mould 


pingO 


pingere 


pinxi 


pictum 


to paint 


iung5 


iungere 


iunxr 


iunctum 


to Join 


dl-ligO 


diligere 


dilgxi 


dil6ctum3 


to love 


neg-leg5 


neglegere 


neglexi 


neglectum 


to neglect 


reg5 


regere 


r6xi 


rectum 


to rule 


tego 


tegere 


texl 


tectum 


to cover 


coquO 


coquere 


coxi 


coctum 


to cook 


ex-stingu5 


exstinguere 


exstinxi 


exstinctum * 


to extinguish 


trahO 


trahere 


traxi 


trSx^tum 


to draw 


veh5 


vehere 


vexi 


vectum 


to cairy 


viv6 


vivere 


vixi 


victum 


to live 


cOmo 


cOmere 


cOmpsi s 


cOmptum s 


to arrange 


So demO, to take away 


prOmO, to 


• bnng forth 


sumO, to take 


Note con-temno 


contemnere 


contempsi contemptum 


to despise 


269. Principal Parts in 


5, ere, si, 


sum: 




c6d5 


c6dere 


cessi 


cessum 


to give place 


claudO 


claudere 


clausi 


clausum 


to close 


So con-clud5, 


to enclose 


ex-cludo, 


to exclude 


e-v5d^« to go out 


plaudO, to J 


applaud 


ex-pl6d5, 


to hoot off 


dividO, to dim'dc 


laedO,^ to hurt 


ItidO, to play 


rado, to shave 


r5d5, to gnaw 


trudO, to thrust 




fiecto 


flectere 


fiexl 


flexum 


to bend 


So pect5, to comb 


plectO, to braid 




mitt5 


rnittere 


lulsi 


missum 


to send 


premo 


prernere 


press! 


pressum 


to press 



1 The stem of grerd is sres, and that of tlr5 is €Ls. 

2 Observe that in these and the following Perfects in xi, the tense ending is 8l, 
and that s of this ending unites with the final mute of the stem and forms z: 
♦dic-si, dixi; *eing-si, cinxi; see 61. 

s So de-lisr5 and e-llgr5 : intel-lesro like negr-legr5. For legr5, see 870, 2. 

* So other compounds of stinsruS, which is rare and defective. 

fi A euphonic p is here developed between m and s, and between m and t (68, 6). 

8 So other compounds of vftd6, which is rare and defective. 

7 Compounds of laedS have i for ae, as in il-lidO. 
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figo 


flgere 


fix! 


fizum 


to fasten 


merg5 


mergere 


mersi 


mersum 


to sink 


8parg5 


spargere 


spars! 


sparsam 


to scatter 



270. Principal Parts in o^ ere, L torn : 

1. Perfect with Reduplication 



ab-d5 


abdere 


ab-di-di 


abditum i 


to put away , 


So ad-do, to add to 


cr6-dO, to 


believe 


v6n-dO, to sell 


pang5 


pangere 


( pe-pigi 
lp6gi 


panctum 
pactum 


\io make fast • 


im-ping5 


impingere 


imp€gl 


impactum 


to hurl against 


pUBgO 


pungere 


pu-pugi 


pdnctum 


to prick ' 


tang5 


tangere 


te-tigi 2 


tactum 


to touch 


tend5 


tendere 


te-tendl * 


ten turn 


to stretch 


sistO 


sistere 


sti-tl 


statuin 


to place 


c5n-sistd 


cOnsistere 


cOnstiti 




to take a standi 


bibO 


bibere 


bi-bi» 


— 


to drink 


can5 


canere 


ce-cini * 


— 


to sing 


dIscO 


dlscere 


di-dici ^ 


— 


to learn 


Note tollO 


tollere 


sus-tull ^ 


sub-latum 


to raise 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


ago 


agere 


6gi 


actum 


to drive 


per-agO 


peragere 


peregl 


peractum ^ 


to finish 


ab-igO 


abigere 


abSgi 


abactum 


to drive away 


C0g5 


cOgere 


coegi 


coactum 


to collect 


emO 


eiriere " 


emi 


6m-p-tum 8 


to buy 


ad-iiii6 


adiMiere 


ademl 


ademptum 


to take atoa^ 


frangO 


frangere 


fregi 


fractum 


to break 


per-fringO 


perfringere 


perfrCgi 


perfractum 


to shatter 


ico 


icere 


Ici 


icturn 


to strike 


lego 


legere 


legT 


I6ctum 


to read 


per-legO 


perlegere 


perlegi 


perlectum 


to read through 


col-ligO 


colligere 


collegi 


coll^ctum 


to collect 



^ So all dissyllabic compounds of d5 ; see 259, 2. 

2 Compounds lose the reduplication ; see 261, 4. 

s Bib5 is in form reduplicated, both in the Present and in the Perfect. 

* Most compounds of can5 have ui in the Perfect; see 272, 1. 

^ Reduplication di; stem, originally ditc, became die, as seen in di-dic-i. 

« The Perfect of toll5 was originally te-tull (261, 4) . 

7 So circum-asr5 : most compounds like ab-igr5. CQg6 is for co-agrO. 

8 So co-emC. For c6m6, dSm6, pr5m5, and sam5, see 268 ; other com- 
pounds like ad-ixnO. 
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For dX-lig5 and neg-leg5, see 268. 

re-linquo relinquere reliqui 
rump5 rumpere riipi 

vinc5 vincere vicl 



solvo 
volvo 



relictum ^ 

ruptain 

victum 



3, Febfect with Unchanged Stem 

solvere solvi solutum ^ 

volvere volvi voltitum^ 



to leave 
to burst 
to conquer 



to loose 
to roU 



271. Principal Parts in 6, ere, i, Bum : 

1. Ferfect with Reduplication 



cado 


cadere 


ce-cidi 


c&sum 


to fall 


in-cid6 


incidere 


incidi* 


incasum* 


to fall into 


caedo 


caedere 


ce-cldl 


caesum 


to cut 


in-cld5 


incidere 


incidi* 


incisum 


to cut into 


pendO 


pendere 


pe-pendi 


p€nsum 


to weigh 


tundO 


tundere 


tu-tudi 


tiinsum, ttlsum to beat 


con-tundO 


contnndere 


contudi • 


contusum 


to crush 


fallO 


fallere 


fe-felli 


falsum 


to deceive 


pello 


pellere 


pe-pnl1 


pulsum 


to drive 


re-pell5 


repellere 


reppull 


repulsum 


to drive back 


currO 


currere 


cu-curri^ 


cursum 


to run 


parco 


parcere 


pe-perci 


parsum 


to spare 


pOscO 


pOscere 


po-p5sci 




to demand . 


d6-p6sca 


d^pOscere 


d6-po-p5sci® 


— 


to demand 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


ed5 


edere 


edi 


esum 


to eat 


fundO 


fundere 


fudi 


fusum 


to pour 




3. Perfect 


with Unchanged Stem 




ac-cend5 


accendere 


accendl 


acc^nsam ^ 


to kindle 


d6-fend5 


dgfendere 


defend! 


d6f ensam ^ 


to defend 


de-scendO 


descendere 


descendl 


descensum^ 


to descend 


ex-cud5 


excudere 


exc&dl 


excQsum 


to forge 


finds 


findere 


fidi 


fissum 


to split 



1 The simple verb is linquS, linquere, llqul, — , to leave. 

2 Formed from 8olu5 and voIu6, like statHtum from statnO. 
" Observe that these compounds lose the reduplication. 

* Some compounds of cad5 lack the Participial System. 

6 Bx-curr5 and prae-currO generally retain the reduplication. 

« Observe that dS-pQacS retains the reduplication : see 261, 4. 

^ So other compounds of the obsolete cand5, fendC, and of scandO. 
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8cind5 


scindere 


scidi 


SCIRRUm 


to rend 


mandO 


mandere 


mandi 


mftnsum 


to chew 


pand5 


pandere 


.pandi 


passum 


to unfold 


pos-sido 


possidere 


possgdi 


possessuni 


to seize 


pre-hend6 ^ 


prehendere 


prehendi 


prehgnsum 


to grasp 


vertO 


vertere 


vertl 


versum 


to turn 


6-verr6 


everrere 


6verri 


eversuiii 


to sweep out 


per-cell5 


percellere 


percull 2 


perculsum 


to heat down 


vello 


vellere 


velli 


vulsum 


to pluck 


visO 


visere 


yisi 


Ylsum 


to visit 



Here belongs the semi- deponent verb 
fid5 fidere fisus sum 



to trust 



272. Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, Itum : 

genitum 
incubitum * 
molitum 
vomitum 

positum 

.1. The following verbs lack the Participial System: 
concinO concinere concinul — 



gignO 

in-cumb6 

molO 


gignere 

incumbere 

molere 


genul^ 

incubul 

molul 


vomO 


vomere 


vomui 


Note pOnO 


pOnere 


posui 



to beget 
to lean upon 
to grind 
to vomit 

to place 



to sing together^ 



fremO 


fremere 


freraui 




to roar 


gem5 


gemere 


gemul 




to groan 


trem5 


tremere 


tremul 


— 


to tremble 


strepO 


strepere 


strepul 


-^ 


to rattle 


273. Principal Parts in 


o, ere, ui, 


turn: 




al5 


alere 


alui 


altum® 


to nourish 


col5 


colere 


colui 


cultum 


to cultivate 


in-col5 


incolere 


incolul 




to inhabit 


c6n-ser0 


cOnserere 


cOnseruI 


consertum 


to connect 


c5nsul0 


c5nsulere 


consului 


c5nsultum 


to consult 


occulO 


occulere 


occulul 


occultum 


to hide 


texO 


texere 


texul 


textum 


to weave 



1 Often written prendS, prSndere, etc. 

2 Originally the simple verb was doubtless reduplicated. 

« The stem is gren in gen-uT, but grn in gi-gn-a ; the Present is reduplicated. 

* So other compounds of cunabO. 

s So most compounds of canS ; see 870, 1. 

9 Or alitum. 
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1. Note the following : 

met5 metere messui ^ 

nect5 nectere nexul 



messom 
nezum 



to reap 
to hind 



2. Some verbs from consonant stems have only the Present System in 



general use. 

ang5 angere to trouble 

claudd claudere to he lame 

f atisco fatlscere to gape 

furO furere to rave 

gliscd gliscere to swell 



hisc5 hiscere to gape 

lambo lambere to lave 

temnO temnere to despise 

vSdO v^ere to go 

vergO vergere to incline 



274. A few consonant stems form the Present in io and the 
other Principal Parts like other consonant stems : 

capiO capere c€pi captum to take 

ac-cipi5 accipere accSpi acceptum to accept 

cupiO cupere cuplvi 2 cupitum ^ to desire 

faciO facere feci factum to make 

Passive irregular: fio, fieri, factus sum ; see 296. So calefadd, cale- 
fid, satis-facid, satia-fio. 

c5n-ficid cOnficere cOnfeci cOnfectum to accomplish 

Passive regular : cdn-ficior, conficf, confectus sum. So all compounds 
of facio with prepositions ; other compounds like cale-faci5. 



fodiO 

fugiO 

ef-fugio 

iaciO 

ab-icio» 

pariO 

quati5 

con-cuti5 

rapio 

sapi5 



fodere 

fugere 

effugere 

iacere 

abicere ^ 

parere 

quatere 

concutere 

rapere 

sapere 



f5di 

fugi 

effugi 

ieci 

abieci 

peperi 



fossum 
fugiturus 

iactum 

abiectum 

partum 

quassum 

concussum 

raptum 



to dig 

to flee 

to flee away 

to throw 

to throw away 

to hring forth 

to shake 

to shake 

to seize 

to savor of 



concuss! 
rapui 
sapivi 2 

1. Here belong the compounds of the obsolete verbs lacid, to entice^ 
and specid, to look: 

al-lici5 allicere allexi allectum 

So ll-lici5 and pel-lici5, to decoy, but S-lici5 thus : 

6-lici5 elicere elicul glicitum 

con-spicio conspicere cOnspexi cdnspectum 



to entice 

to draw out 
to hehold 



1 The Perfect in sul seems to be a doable formation : sul = si + ui. 
3 Observe that these three forms are from I-stems. ' See 68, 6. 
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Stem in a Vowel 
275. Principal Parts in uo, uere, ui, utum : 



exud 
indu6 
statuO 
tribuO 



exuere 
induere 
statuer6 
tribuere 



exui 
indui 
statu! 
tribui 



exutum 
indutum 
statutum 
tribtitum 



1. So nearly all verbs in u6, but note the following : 



ru5 
dl-ru5 
flu6 
stnio 



mere 
diruere 
fluere 
struere 



rui 
diriii 
flux! 2 
strQxi 2 



rutum 1 
dirutum 
fluxum 
str&ctuin 



to put off 
to put On 
to place 
to impart 



to fall 
to destroy 
to flow 
to build 



2. The following verbs lack the Participial System : 



acuo 



So 



acuere acui 

arguere argui 

abnuere abnul 

congruere congrui 

luO, to wash metu5, to fear 



arguo 
ab-nu5 



con-gruo 



to sharpen ' 
to accuse 
to refuse 
to agree 

re-spu5, to sptirn 



276. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form their Present 
Bystem from consonant stems, but their Perfect and Participial 
systems from vowel stems after the analogy of other conju- 
gations : 



stemO 


stemere 


stravi 


stratum 


to spread out 


pro-stern5 


prostemere 


prostravi 


prostratum 


to overthrow 


d6-cemo 


dgcernere 


decrevl 


decrfitum 


to decide 


s6-cern5 


secernere 


s6cr6vi 


s6cr€tum 


to separate 


spern5 


spernere 


sprfivi 


sprStum 


to spurn 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcessivi 


arcessltum 


to summon 


cape8s5 


capessere 


capessivi 


capessltum 


to seize 


lacesso 


lacessere 


lacessivi 


lacessitum 


to provoke 


peto 


petere 


petivi' 


petitum 


to seek 


qna,erO 


quaerere 


quaesivi 


quaesitum 


to seek 


con-quiro 


conquirere 


conquisivi 


conqulsitum 


to collect 


rudO 


rudere 


rudivi 


— 


to bray 


terO 


terere 


trivi 


tritum 


to rnh 



1 Future Participle mitflrus. 

2 Plixxl from •flug-si ; strQxI follows the analogy of fluxl. 
* Sometimes petil. 
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1. Note the peculiarities 


in the following verbs : 




facess5 


facessere 


tacessi 


facessitam 


to perform 


lino 


linere 


levi 


litnm 


to smear 


serO 


serere 


sSvi 


satum 


to sow 


c5n-ser6 


conserere 


cOns^vi 


cOnsitum 


to plant 


sinO 


sinere 


sivi 


sitmn 


to permit 


d6-sind 


desinere 


desiii 

* 


dSsitum 

• 


to desist 


incessO 


incessere 


incessm 


— _ 


to attack 



Inceptive OR Inchoative Verbs 

277. Verbs in scq are called Inceptive or Inchoative verbs 
because most of them denote the Beginning of an Action. They 
are of three varieties : . 

1. Primitive Inceptives, formed directly from roots or from 
lost verbs, generally without inceptive meaning. 

2. Verbal Inceptives, formed from other verbs, generally with 
inceptive meaning. 

3. Denominative Inceptives, formed from nouns and adjectiv6s> 
chiefly from adjectives. 

278. Primitive Inceptives ; Perfect in vi, or in i with Redupli- 
cation. 



pa.sc5 
crfiscO 


pascere 
crgscere 


pavi 
cr6vi 


pOstum 
cretum 


to feed 
to grow 


qui6sc5 
n5sc5 


quigscere 
nOscere 


quievi 
nOvi 


quietum 
nOtum 


to rest 

to comeXoknow 


ign0sc52 
cOgnOscO 2 
disc6 


ignOscere 

c6gTi6scei:e 

discere 


ignOvi 

cOgnOvi 

didici 


IgnOtum 
cOgnitum 


to pardon 
to ascertain 
to learn 


pOsco 


pOscere 


popOscI 


— 


to demand 



279. Many Verbal Inceptives have only the Present System in 
general use, but some take the Perfect of their Primitives when- 
ever the occasion requires it. 



ftrfiscO 
calCscO 



argscere 
calgscere 



ami 
caliii 



to become dry 
to become warm 



from ftreO 
** caleO 



1 Here v is dropped, dSsii from dSsivi. 

'^ IgrndscO is compounded of in, meaning notf and gnQscQ^ the full form of 
liOscd wliicli has lost its initial g. CQgnQBc6 is compounded of CO and gn68c0. 
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fldresc5 flSrfiscere flOmi — 
&rdescd ardgscere are! — 

ab-ol6scO abolescere abol€vi — 



to begin to bloom from flOreO 
to take fire *' ardeO 

to disappear " ab-oleO 



1. A very few Verbal luceptives have also certain forms of the Parti- 


cipial System: 




ad-ol6sc-0 -ere adolfivi adultum to grow up 


from ad, oleO 


ex-ol6sc-6 -ere exolfivi exolfitum to go out of use 


*» ex, oleO^ 


ob-sol€sc-5 -ere obsol€vi obsol€tum to go out of use 


** ob, soleO 


in-veterasc-5 -ere inveteravi inveteratum to grow old 


»* inveterO 


con-cupIsc-0 -ere concupivi concupitum to desire 


*» con,cupiO 


scIsc-0 -ere scivi scltum to enact 


" sciO 



280. Many Denominative Inceptives have only the Present 
System, but some have the Perfect in ui: 



cr6bresc-5 


-ere 


crCbrui 


— 


to grow frequent 


from creber 


dur6sc-5 


-ere 


dQriii 


— 


to grow hard 


** ddnis 


6-van6so-0 


•ere 


evanui 


— 


to disappear 


*» 6, vanus 


matur6so-0 


-ere 


maturul 


— 


to ripen 


** maturus 


ob-mut6sc-6 


-ere 


obmutui 


— 


to grow dumb 


** ob,mutii8 


ob-sard3sc-0 


-ere 


Obsurdul 


— 


to grow deaf 


** ob,8urdus 



Deponent Verbs 
281. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in tua sum : 



fruor 


frui 


f ructus sum ^ 


to enjoy 


per-fruor 


perfrui 


perf ructus sum 


to enjoy fully 


fungor 


fungi 


fQnctus sum 


to perform 


queror 


querl 


questns sum 


to complain 


loquor 


loqui 


locutus sum 


to speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secutus sum 


to follow 


per-sequor 


persequi • 


persecutus sum* 


to pursue 


Note morior 


mori 


mortuus sum^ 


to die 


also liquor 


llqui 


— 


to melt 


ringor 


ring! 


— 


to growl 


282. Deponent 


Verbs with the Perfect in bus sum : 




gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


to walk 


in-gredior 


ingredl 


ingressus sum 


to go into 



1 Or from ez, sole5, like ob-BOleO from ob, soled. 

2 Fut. Part, fruitarus. 

• So other compounds of sequor. 

*. The Future Participle of morior is moritarus. 
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labor 


Iftbl lapsus sum 


to slip 


patior 


pati passus sum 


to suffer 


per-petior 


perpetl pei^essus smn 


to endure 


utor 


ati tlsus sum 


to use 


nitor 


niti nisus sum, nixus sum 


to strive 


am-plector 


amplect! amplexus sum 


to embrace 



^ote re-vertorfTevertl; Perfeet, reverti, rarely te^wernvm fHun, lo return. 



283. Deponent Verbs with Inceptive Forms : 



. ! 



apiscor 


apisci 




to reach 


ad-ipiseor 


adipisci 


adeptuB sum 


to acquire 


com-miniscor 


comminisci 


commentus sum 


to devise 


re-miniscor 


reminlsci 




to remembe 


ex-pergiscor 


expergisci 


experreetas sum 


to awake 


nanclscor 


nancisci 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


to obtain 


nascor 


nasci 


natiis sum 


to'be born 


ob-liviscor 


oblivisci 


oblltus sum 


to forget 


paciscpr 


pacisci 


pactus sum 


to covenant 


pro-ficiscor 


proficisci 


pfofectus sum 


to set out 


ulclscor 


ulcisci 


ultiis sum 


to avenge 


irascor 


irascl 




to be angry 


vescor 


vesci 


— _ 


to eat 



1. Note the following Semi-Depouent verb: 
fidO fidere flsus sum 



to trust 



Fourth Conjugatloii 

284. Principal Parts in 16, ire, ivi, itum : 

audio audire audlvl auditum to hear 

1. All regular verbs of this conjugation form their Principal Parts 
like audio, but note the following : 

sepeliQ sepelire sepelivi sepultum ^ to bury 

sitiO sitire sitlvl —- to thirst 

vagi5 vagire vagivl — to cry 

2. V is often lost in the Perfect : aiidil for audivi ; see 288, 2. 



285. Principal Parts in 16, ire, ui, turn : 

amicid amicire amicui^ amictum 

aperid aperire aperuX apertam 



to wrap about 
to open 



With irregular formation. 



^ The Perfect is rare and late. 
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operiO 


operire 


opera! opertum 


to cover 


saliO 


salire 


salui, salii — 


to leap 


de-silio 


desilire 


dCsiluI, dgsilii — 


to leap down 



286. Principal Parts in io, ire, si, turn or sum:' 



farciO 


farcire 


farsi 


fartum ^ 


to Jill 


re-ferciO 


refercire 


refers! 


refertum 


to stuff 


fulciO 


fulcire 


fuls! 


fultum 


to prop up 


hauriO 


haurire 


haus!^ 


haustum ^ 


to draw 


saepiO 


saepire 


saepsi 


saeptuiu 


to hedge in 


sanciO 


sancire 


sanx! 


sS,nctura 


to ratify 


sarciO 


sarcire 


sars! 


sartum 


to patch 


vinciO 


vincire 


vlnx! 


yinctum 


to bind 


rauciO 


raucire 


(rausi*) 


rausum 


to be hoarse 


sentiO 


sentire 


sens! 


s^nsum 


to feel 



287. Principal Parts in io, ire, i, turn : 

1. Perfect Originally Reduplicated 



com-periO coraperire comperi ^ 
re-periO reperire re-p-peri 



compertum 
repertum 



to learn 
to find out 



2. Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 



veniO 

ad-veni5 

in-veni5 



venire 

advenire 

invenlre 



v6ni 

adv^n! 

inven! 



ventum 

adventum 

inventum 



to come 
to arrive 
to find out 



288. A few verbs of this conjugation have only the present 
system in general use. The following are the most important : 

1. DesiderativeSf but Saurio, to desire to eat, has the Future Participle 
SaurfttlruB. 

2. Also 

balbutid, to stammer feris, to strike ganniO, to bark 

ineptiO, to trifle sSgiO, to discern superbiO, to be haughty 



^ C disappears between r and 8, 1 and 8, r and t, 1 and t ; see 58, 1. 
3 HauBl is simplified from haus-sl ; the stem is haus ; haurid from hausid. 
« Fut. Part, hausams. 

* This verb is exceedingly rare and the Perfect without good authority. 
5 The reduplicated form of the simple verb was pe-peri. We find a trace of 
the reduplication in the first p in re-p-peri, from re-pe-peri. 

HARK. LAT. gram. — 10 
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Deponent Verbs 

289. All regular Deponent Verbs of this conjugation form their 
Principal Parts as follows : 

blandior blandiri blandltus sum to flatter 

1. The following are somewhat irregular : 



ex-perior 


experiri 


ezpertus sum 


to try 


op-perior 


opperiri 


oppertus sum 


to await 


orior^ 


oriri 


ortuR sum 


to rise 


ad-orior 


adorir! 


adortus sum 


to assail 


as-sentior 


assentlri 


assensus sum 


to assent 


mStior 


mCtiri 


mSnsus sum 


to measure 


ordior 


Ordiri 


Grsus sum 


to begin 



Irregular Verbs 

290. A few verbs which have special irregularities are called 
by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous Verbs. They are 
sum, edo, fero^ volo, fio^ eo, queo, and their compounds. 

1. The inflection of sum has already been given (SOS). Most of its com- 
pounds — ab-8um, ad-Buixif dS-aunif ob-aum, prae-aum, etc. — are inflected 
in the same way, but ab-aum has &-fuI, &-futflruaf and a Present Participle 
ab-a6na, absent, Prae-aum has a Present Participle prae-afina, present 
Poa-auxn and pr5-Bum require special treatment. 



291. Possum 



posse 
Indicative 



potui 



to be able 



SINGULAR 

Pres. possum, potes, potest 

Imp. poteram ^ 

Put. poterO 

Perf. potuI 

Plup. potueram 

F. P. potuerO 



PLURAL 

possumus, potestis, possunt 

poter&mus 

poterimus f 

potuimus 

potueramus 

potuerimus 



1 In the Present Indicative and Imperative orior is inflected as a verb of the 
Third Conjugation : orior, oreris, oritur, etc. ; orere ; in the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, it has both orerer, orergris, etc., and orirer, orirSris, etc. So aU 
compounds of orior, except a.d-orior, which has only forms of the Fourth 
Conjugation. 

2 Inflected regularly through the different persons : poterazn, poterBs, pot- 
erat, etc. So in the other tenses : potui, potuisti, etc. 

< Poterunt, third person plural, but poterint also occurs. 
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Subjunctive 



Pres. possim, possis, possit 

Imp. possem 

Perf. potuerim 

Plup. potuissem 

Infinitive 

Pres. posse 

Perf. potuisse 



posslmus, possitis, possint 

poss6mus 

potuerimus 

potuiss€mus 

Participle 
Pres. potfins (as an adjective) 



1. Possum forms its present system from a compound of pot (for potis, 
pote), ahle^ and sum. Pot-sum becomes possum by assimilation, and pot- 
esse and pot-essem are shortened to posse and possem.^ 

2. The parts of possum are sometimes used separately, and then potis, 
pote is indeclinable : potis sum, / am able ; potis sumus, we are ablet etc. 

3. Possum derives its Perfect, potui, and its Present Participle, potSns, 
from the verb potSre, which has otherwise disappeared from the language. 

4. In rare instances passive forms occur in early Latin, as potestur = 
potest, poter&tur = poterat, used with Passive Infinitives. 

292. Pro-sum prod-esse pro-ful to profit 

Pr5-sum is compounded of pr5, pr5d, for^ and siun. It retains d from 
pr5d, when the simple verb begins with e, but otherwise it is inflected 
like sum : 

pr5-sum, pr5d-es, prOd-est, prd-sumus, prOd-estis, prO-sunt, etc. 



293. Edo edere 6dl esum to eat 

In certain parts of the present system this verb has both regular and 
irregular forms, as follows : 

Active Voice 
Indicative 



Pres. {«"J" 


edis 
Ss 


edit edimus 
est 

Subjunctive 


editis 
estis 


edunt 


Imp. {«'^«'«■» 

i essem 


ederCs 


ederet ederemus 


ederetis 


ederent 


esses 


esset fissfimus 


essetis 


essent 



^Biit the full forms also occur: pot-esse, pot-essem, etc.; also pot-isse 
and pot-issent. 
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Pres. I ®^® 
Us 

Fut. {^^'^^ 
UstO 



Pres. 



Imperative 

edite 
€ste 
editote 
estote 

Infinitive 



edunto 



edere 



esse 



Pres. 



f edor ederis editur 

I fistur 



Passive Voice 
Indicative 

edimur 



edimini 



eduntur 



Subjunctive 

J federer eder6ris edergtur eder^mur eder6minl ederentur 
\ 6ss6tur 

1. In all the other tenses this verb has the regular inflection, but forms in 
ixn for am occur in the Present Subjunctive: edim, edla, edit, etc., for 
edam, edas, edat, etc. 

2. Observe that the shorter forms have 6 in the root syllable, but that 
otherwise they are like the corresponding forms of the verb, aum. They are 
the favorite forms in classical Latin. 

3. Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but note 

com-ed5 com-edere com-6di com-€sum or com-€stum to eat up 



294. Fero 



ferre 



tull 



lS,tum 



to hear 









Active Voice 








Indicative 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Pres. 


ferO, fers, 


fert 


ferimus, fertis,^ fenmt 


Imp. 


f ergbam ^ 




ferebamns 


Fut. 


feram 




feremus 


Perf. 


tull 




tulimus 


Plup. 


tuleram 




tuleramus 


P.P. 


tulerO 




tulerimus 



1 Fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, are formed without the thematic 
vowel. 

? Inflect the several tenses in full : ferSbam, ferSb&a, etc. 
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Subjunctive 




Pres. 


feram 




feramus 


Imp. 


ferrem 




f errCmus ^ 


Perf. 


tulerim 




tulerimus 


Plup. 


tulissem 


Imperative 


tulissemus 


Pres. 


fer 




ferte 


Perf. 


fertO 




fertOte 




fertO 




ferunt5 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. 


f erre ^ 


Pres. 


ferCns 


Perf. 


tullsse 






Fut. 


laturum esse Fut. 


ld,turus 


Gerund 


Supine 


Gen. 


ferendi 






Dat. 


ferendO 






Ace. 


ferendum 


Ace. 


ld,tum 


Abl. 


ferendS 


Abl. 
Passive Voice 


iat& 


feror 


ferri 


latus sum to he home 






Indicative 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


Pres. 


feror, ferris, 


, fertur 


ferimur, ferimini, ferantur 


Imp. 


fergbar 




ferfibamur 


Fut. 


ferar 




ferfimur 


Perf. 


l3,tus sum 




lati sumus 


Plup. 


latUR eram 




lati eramus 


F. P. 


latus erO 


Subjunctive 


19,t! erimus 


Pres. 


ferar 




feramur 


Imp. 


ferrer 




ferrgmur 


Perf. 


I3.tu8 sim 




latl Slums 


Plup. 


latus essem 




latl essemus 



1 Fer-rem, fer-rSs, etc., from fer-sem, fer-sSs, etc., like es-sem, es-ses, etc. ; 
and fer-re from fer-se like es-se, are formed without the thematic vowel. 
Several other forms have the same peculiarity. 
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Pres. ferre 
Fut. fertor 
fertor 


Impkrative 


ferimini 
feruntor 


Infinitivk 




Participle 


Pres. fern 
Perf. latum esse 
Fut. latum Irl 




Perf. IStus 
Ger. ferendus 



1. Fero is inflected from two independent stems, fer seen in fer-5 and 
tel, tol in tul-i, with the ablaut form U seen in U-SL-tum, the original form 
of l&tum. 

2. Compounds of fer5 are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few 
of them the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



ad 

au, ab^ 
con 
dis, di^ 
ez, S^ 
in 
Ob 
re 
sub 



ad-ferO 

au-ferO 

c6n-fer5 

dif-fero 

ef-fero 

in-ferO 

of-ferO 

re-ferO 

suf-ferO 



ad-ferre 

au-ferre 

con-ferre 

dif-ferre 

ef-ferre 

in-ferre 

of-ferre 

re-ferre 

suf-ferre 



at-tull 

abs-tull 

con-tuli 

dis-tuli 

ex-tuli 

in-tuli 

ob-tuli 

re-t-tull 

sus-tuli 



al-latum 

ab-latum 

col-latum 

dl-latum 

6-latum 

il-latum 

ob-latum 

re-latum 

sub -latum 



to carry to 
to carry away 
to bring together 
to carry apart 
to carry out 
to carry into 
to bring before 
to carry back 
to suffer 



Note. — In form sus-tuli and sub-l&tum belong to the verb suf-fer5, to 
undertake, to bear, suffer, and they sometimes have this meaning ; but they 
also supply the Perfect and the Perfect Participle of toll5, to take up, raise. 



295. Volo 


velle volui 


to he tviUing 


Nolo 


nolle nolul 


to be unwilling 


Malo 


malle TTialuI 
Indicative 


to prefer 


Pres. volo 


nolo 


malo 


vis 


nOn vis 


mavis 


vult 


nOn vult 


mavult 



1 Au and ab are two separate prepositions, but with the same general mean- 
ing; dis and di ar^ two forms of one and the same preposition; so also are 
ex and S. 
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Yolumus 


nOlumu^ 


malumus 




vultis 


nOn vultis 


mavultis 




volunt 


nOlunt 


malunt 


Imp. 


volebam 


ndlebam 


malebam 


Fut. 


volam 


n5lam 


malam 


Perf. 


voliu 


nOlui 


malul 


Plup. 


volueram 


nOlueram 


malueram 


F.P. 


voluerO 


nOluerO 
Subjunctive 


mdJuerO 


Pres. 


velim* 


nOlim 


mSlim 


Imp. 


vellem^ 


nOllem 


mallem 


Perf. 


voluerim 


nOluerim 


malueriin 


Plup. 


Yoluissem 


nOluissem 
Imperative 


maluissem 




Pres. 


ndll nalite 






Fut. 


nOlitO nOlitOte 








nOlitO ndluntO 
Infinitive 




Pres. 


velle 


n5lle 


mftlle 


Perf. 


voluisse 


n5luisse 
Participle 


mS,luisse 


Pres. 


volgns 


nolens 





1. The stem of vol6 is vel, vol, in which o is weakened to u in vult. 
Vis is from a separate stem, vl. 

2. N515 is from ne-vol5 ; mSUd supplanted an earlier formation, m&- 
vol5, from magis-vold. 

3. Other forms occur, especially in early Latin, 

of vol5 : volt, voltia ; sis, siUtiB, for al vTs, sX vultis ; 
of n51o : ne-vis, ne-volt ; non velim, non vellem ; 
of mai5 : mSl-vol5, mSL-volam, mSL-velim, mSl-vellem. 



1 Velim is inflected like aim, and vellem like essem. 

2 Vellemi is from vel-sem, like es-sem ; velle from vel-se, like es-se. Here 
8 is assimilated to the preceding 1. 
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296. The regular verb fado, facere^ feci, faotnm, to make, has 
the following irregular Passive : 



Flo, 





fieri, factus sum, 


to become, he r 




Indicative 






SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Pres. 


fi6, fis, fit 


fiunt 


Imp. 


fiebam 


fiebamus 


Fut. 


flam 


fiemus 


Perf. 


factus sum 


f acti sumus 


Plup. 


factus eram 


fact! erftmus 


F. P. 


factus erO 

Subjunctive 


fact! erimus 


Pres. 


flam 


fiS,mus 


Imp. 


fierem-V 


fier^mus 


Pert. 


factus sim 


facti simus 


Plup. 


factus essem 

• 
Imperative 


facti essSmus 


Pres. 


fi 


fite 


Infinitive Participle 


Pres. 


fieri 




Perf. 


factum esse Perf. 


factus 


Fut. 


factum iri Ger. 


faciendus 



1. The first and second persons plural of the Present Indicative are not 
found. 

2. The Imperative forms fi and fite belong to early and late Latin. A 
rare Infinitive, fiere, occurs in early Latin. 

3. For the compounds of faci5 and fi6, see 274. 

4. Moreover, a few isolated forms of compounds of fi6, with prepositions, 
occur as follows : 



Indicative 

cOnfit, c5nflunt 
defit, dgflunt, dgfiet 
Infit, infiunt 



Subjunctive 

cOnfiat, cSnfieret 
dgflat 

interfiat 



Infinitive 

c5nfieri to be done 
defieri to be wanting 

he begins, they begin 
interfieri to be destroyed 
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297. Eo 



ire 



il 



itum 



to go 









Indicative 










SINGULAR 






PLURAL 




Pres. 


65 


Is 


it 


imus 


itis 


eunt 


Imp. 


ibam 


ibas 


ibat 


ibamus 


ibatis 


Ibant 


Fut. 


ibO 


ibis 


ibit 


ibiinus 


ibitis 


Ibunt 


Perf. 


11 


IstI 


iit 


iimus 


Istis 


ieruDt 


Plup. 


ieram 


ieras 


ierat 


ieram us 


ier&tis 


ierant 


F.P. 


iero 


ierls 


ierit 
Subjunctive 


ierimus 

1 


ieritis 


ierint 


Pres. 


eam 


e§^ 


eat 


eamus 


eStis 


eant 


Imp. 


irem 


ir6s 


Iret 


irfimus 


Ir€tis 


Irent 


Perf. 


ierim 


ierls 


ierit 


ierimus 


ieritis 


ierint 


Plup. 


Issem 


isses 


isset 


iss^mus 


issetis 


Issent 




In 


FINITIVE 


• 
1 




Participle 






Pres. 


ire 




Pres. iens Gen. 


euntis 




Perf. 


isse 












Fut. 


iturum esse 


Fut. iturus 





Gerund 



Supine 



Gen. 


eundi 






Dat. 


eundO 






Ace. 


eundum 


Ace. 


itum 


Abl. 


eundd 


Abl. 
Imperative 


itu 


Pres. 


i 




.ite 


Fut. 


ito 




itOte 




ito 




euntO 



1. Bo is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine from 
the weak stem i, and is irregular in several parts of the present system. In 
the perfect system the regular classical forms are ii, ieram, ier5, etc., as 
given in the paradigm, but the forms with v, as Ivi, fveram, IverS, etc., 
occur in early and late Latin. 

2. Observe that ii is regularly contracted into f before a, as Issem, but 
the uncontracted ii is found in rare instances. 

3. The stem of eo is the root ei, weak form i. Ei becomes e before H, 5, 
and u, as in eam, eSmus, e5, eunt, but in other situations it becomes I, 
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shortened to i before a vowel or final t, as in Is, imuB, ItiB ; iimuSi ier5, it. 
The weak stem is seen in i-tum and i-turus. 

4. As an intransitive verb e5 has no regular passive voice, but certain 
passive forms are used impersonally: itur, there is going; itum eat, they 
have gone ; but Irf , the Passive Infinitive, is used as an auxiliary in the Future 
Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugation : am&tuxn M , etc. 

5. Compounds of e5 have the short form in the Perfect System and are 
conjugated as follows : 

ab-eO abire abil abitum to go away 

ex-e5 exire exil exitum to go out 

Note. —A few compounds occasionally have a future in let, for iblt. 

6. Transitive Compounds of e6 may be used in the passive voice, as 
ad-e5, adire, to approach \ Passive ad-eor, adiria, aditur, etc. Passive 
forms are somewhat rare. 

7. Ambio (from ambi-ed), ambire, amblvi, ambltum, to solicit, is in- 
flected as a regular verb of the Fourth Conjugation, like audid, though 
ambibam for ambiebam occurs. 

298. Queo, quire, quivi, quil, to he able, and ne-queo, neqmre, 
nequlvi, ne-quii, not to he able, are inflected like eo, but they are 
used chiefly in early writers. 

1. The forms most frequently used by the best writers are n5n que5, nOn 
queam, ndn queat, nOn queant, nOn quire ; nequeunt, neque3,mus, nequeant, 
nequibas, nequibat, nequibant, nequlsti, nequiit, nequi^re, nequierat, nequi- 
erant, nequlrem, nequiret, nequlre. 

Defective Verba 



299. The following verbs lack the Present System : 





CoepI, 


MeminI, 




I have hegun 


I remember 
Indicative 


Perf. 


coepi 


memini 


Plup. 


coeperam 


memineram 


F. P. 


coeperO 


meminerO 
Subjunctive 


Perf. 


coeperim 


meminerim 


Plup. 


coepissem 


meminissem 



OdT, 
I hate 



odi 

Oderam 

0der5 



Oderim 
Odissem 
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Imperative 








Sing, memento 








Plur. mementOte 








Infinitive 




Perf. 


coepisse 


meminisse 


Odisse 


Fut. 


coepttirum 


esse 

Participle 


5surum esse 


Perf. 


coeptus 




Osus^ 


Fut. 


coepturus 




Osurus 



1. With Passive Infinitives, coepi generally takes the passive form: 
coeptus sum, eram, etc. Coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Memini and odi are Present in sense ; hence in the Pluperfect and 
Future Perfect they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. N5vi, 1 
know, Perfect of nosco, to learn, and consuSvi, lam wont, Perfect of cSn- 
suSsco, to accustom one's self, are also present in sense. 



300. The three following verbs are used chiefly in certain parts 
of the Present System. 

Aio, I say, I say yes : ^ 

Indicative 



Pres. 


aio 


ais^ 


ait — 


— 


aiunt 


Imp. 


aiebam * 


aiebas 


aigbat ai^bamus 


aiSbatis 


aiebant 


Perf. 






ait — 
Subjunctive 






Pres. 




aias 


aiat — 

Imperative 
Pres. ai (rare) 

Participle 
Pres. aiens 




ftiant 



1 Osus is active in sense, hating^ but is rare, except in compouuds. 
^ III this verb a and i do not form a diphthong ; before a vowel i is a consonant; 
see 12, 2. 

B The interrogative form ais-ne is often shortened to ain. 
4 Aibam, aibfts, etc., occur. 
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Inquam, I say, is used in connection with direct quotations 
and is inserted after one or more of the words quoted. 

inquimus inquitis^ inquiunt 



Tndic. 


Pres. 


inquam 


inquis inquit 


(( 


Imp. 


— 


— inqulebat ^ 


(( 


Put. 




inquies inquiet 


n 


Perf. 


inquii 


inquisti inquit 


Tmper. 


, Pres. 


inque 


Put. inquitO 

Fan, to speak 


Indie. 


Pres. 


— . 


— fatur 


n 


Put. 


fabor 


— fabitur 


li 


Perf. 




— fatus est 


n 


Plup. 


fatus eram — fatus erat 


Imper. 


Pres. 


fare 




Infin. 


Pres. 


fan 




Part. 


Pres. 


fans 


— fantI 


(i 


Past 


fatus 




(t 


Ger. 


fandus 





— — £antur 



— fati sunt 



fantem 



fante 



Gerund, Gen. fandl 



Abl. fand5 



Supine, Abl. fatQ 



1. pari is used chiefly in poetry. Tlie compounds have a few forms not 
found in the simple verb, as af-f&mur, af-f&mim, af-iabar, etc. 

301. Certain verbs have only a few special forms. 

1. Imperative and Infinitive. 

have hav6te hav6t5 havgre^ 

salve salvete^ salv6t5 salv6re 

ced5 cette 
apage 



hail, to be well 
hail, to be well 
give me, tell me 
away with you 



2. Other forms : 

ovat 
quaes5 



ovans 
quaesumus 



he rejoices^ rejoicing 
I entreat, we entreat 



Impersonal Verbs 

302. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English impersonal verbs 
with it: licet, it is lawful ; oportet, it is proper. They are conjugated like 

1 Inquitis is rare. Inqulbat for inquiebat occurs. 

2 Also written ave, avfite; av§t5, avere. 

8 The Future 8alv§bi8 is also used for the Imperative. 
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other verbs, but are used only in the third person singular of the Indicar 
tive and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Perfect Infinitive. 

1. The subject, when expressed, is generally an Infinitive or a clause: 
hoc fieri oportet, that this should he done is proper. 

2. The followlDg verbs are generally impersonal : 



ningit 


ningere 


ninxit 


it snows 


pluit 


pluere 


pluit 


it rains 


tonat 


ton9,re 


tonavit 


it thunders 


decet 


dec6re 


decuit 


it is becoming 


licet 


lic6re 


licuit, licitum est 


it is lawful 


miseret ^ 


miserere 


miseritum est 


it excites pity 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 


it is proper 


paenitet ^ 


paenitere 


paenituit 


it causes regret 


piget 


pig6re 


piguit 


it grieves 


pudet 


pudgre 


puduit, puditum est 


it puts to shami 


refert 


referre 


rgttulit 


it concerns 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit, taesum est 


it disgusts 



3. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a some- 
what modified sense : 

From licet : licSns, free ; licitus, allowed. 

From paenitet : paenitSns, penitent ; paenitendus, to he repented of. 

From pudet : pudSns, modest ; pudendus, shameful. 

4. Gerunds are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paenl- 
tendum, pudendo. 

6. A few verbs, generally personal, admit the impersonal construction in 
certain senses : 



accedit, it is added 
constat, it is agreed 
contingit, it happens 
evenit, it happens 
patet, it is plain 



accidit, it happens 
praestat, it is better 
delectat, it delights 
interest, it interests 
placet, it pleases 



app9.ret, it is clear 
restat, it remains 
dolet, it grieves 
iuvat, it delights 



6. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter : mihl crSditur, it is credited to me, I am be- 
lieved ; crSditum est, it was believed ; curritur, there is running^ people run ; 
pugnatur, it is fought^ they^ we, etc., Jight; vivitur, we, you, they live. 

7. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (237) is often used impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter : mihi scnbendum est, I must write. 



1 Me miseret, J pity ; me paenitet, I repent. 
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PARTICLES 

303. The Latin has four parts of speech, sometimes called 
Particles : the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

ADVERBS 

304. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
swiftly ; tarn celer, so swift; tarn celeriter, so swiftly, 

305. Adverbs may be divided into three general classes : 

1. Adverbs which were originally the case forms of nouns, adjectives, 
participles, and pronouns. 

2. Adverbs formed by means of suffixes no longer used in the regular 
declensions. 

3. Adverbs formed by the union of prepositions with case forms. 

306. Many adverbs were originally Accusatives, both in form and in 
meaning. 

1. Accusatives of Nouns: vlcem, in turn; ^axtim^ partly, 

2. Here perhaps may be mentioned adverbs in tim and sim, probably 
formed originally from verbal nouns no longer in use: statim, steadily;'^ 
raptim, hastily ; contemptiin, contemptuously ; furtim, stealthily. These 
adverbs are sometimes explained as Accusatives, and sometimes as Instru- 
mental cases. 

3. Accusatives of Adjectives and Pronouns: multum, multa, much; 
cStenim, cStera, as to the rest; vSnim, truly; facile, easily; aaepiuB» 
oftener ; bif&riam = bifariam partem, in two parts; all&s = alias vic6s, 
otherwise ; tam, so much ; quam, as much. 

307. Many adverbs were originally Ablatives.^ 

1. Ablatives of Nouns : forte, hy chance; lure, rightly ; numer5, exactly; 
sponte, willingly. 

^ Thus statim may be formed from statis, which is no longer in use, because 
supplanted by statid. Subsequently it seems to have been associated with the 
verb stft-re, and perhaps some adverbs in tim were formed from verbs by 
analogy. But some adverbs in tim and sim are formed from adjectives : sineni- 
l&tim, one hy one. In time, doubtless, these endings came to be regarded simply 
as adverbial suffixes, and were used in forming new adverbs. 

2 The term Ablative, as applied in Latin, includes not only the Ablative proper^ 
but all forms originally Instrumental, and such Locatives as are not easily recog- 
nized. 
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2. Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles: deztr£, on the right; extrft, 
on the outside; r£ro, rarely; doctS, learnedly; doctisaiinS, most learn- 
edly; mfijdmS, especially ; auspic&to, after taking the auspices; c5iiBiilt5, 
after deliberating, 

3. Ablatives of Pronouns: e&, there, in that way; hSc, here, in this 
way ; e&dem, in the same way, 

4. A few Pronominal Adverbs denote direction toward a place : e5, to 
that place; hoc, hue, to this place; illo, ill5-c, to that place; istd, iBt5-c, 
to your place. These adverbs are explained as Instrumental Ablatives. 

6. Here may be mentioned a few adverbs in im, in-c : illim, illin-c, from 
that place ; interim, meanwhile ; often with de : in-de, thence ; proin-de, 
hence. These adverbs may be Instrumental Ablatives. 

308. Some Adverbs were originally Locatives, denoting th^ Place or 
Time in which anything is done. 

1. Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives in I or 6 : hen, yesterday ; temperX, 
in time; vesperi, in the evening ; peregrX, or peregrS, in a foreign land, 

2. Locatives of Pronouns: hic,^ here; illlc, istic, there; VcA^there; ubi» 
where ; sic, in this way, thus. 

309. Adverbs in tus and ter.^ — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus and ter, which are no longer used as case endings in the 
regular declensions: f undi-tus, /rom the foundation; radici-tus, ^om the 
roots, utterly; divlni-tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely; 
priiden-ter, prudently. 

1. The stem vowel before tus and ter becomes i, and consonant stems 
assume i, but ti is lost by dissimilation (66) before ter: prtlden-ti-ter, 
priiden-ter. 

310. Some adverbs are formed by the union of case forms with 
prepositions, even with prepositions with which they are not otherwise 
used: ad-modum, to the full measure, fully; ez-templ5, immediately; 
ant-e&, before, before that ; inter-e&, in the meantime ; post-eft, afterward ; 
tantis-per, for so long a time. 

1. A very few adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
words have become united in writing, as scilicet, from scire licet, certainly; 
lit. it is permitted to know ; vidSlicet, from vidgre licet, clearly; forsitan, 
from fors sit an, perhaps. 

311. Comparison. — Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and 
are dependent upon them for their comparison. The comparative is the 

1 Here the Locative ending is i: hi-c, illi-c. 

3 Seen also in in-tus, within; in-ter, in the midst; Bub-tus, sub-ter, below. 
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Accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the superlative changes 
the ending ub of the adjective into 5 : ^ 

altus altior altissimus lofty 

alte altius altissimS loftily 

1. When the adjective is compared with magis and m&zimS, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregius magis egregius U)3.xim€ €gregius excellent 
egregie magis 6gregl6 maxim6 egregie excellently 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 

bonus melior optimus good 

bene melius optimS well 

3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

— deterior dsterrimus worse 

— deterius d6terrim6 worse 
novus — novlssimus new 
nov6 — novissime newly 

4. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : 

diu diHtius ditltissim6 for a long time 

saepe saepius saepissime often 

satis satius — sufficiently 

nuper — ntiperrime recently 

6. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from adjectives 
incapable of comparison (160), are not compared: hic, here; nunc, now; 
vulg&riter, commonly, 

6. Superlatives in 5 or um are used in a few adverbs : prfmo, prXmum, 
potissimum. 

PREPOSITIONS 

i 

312. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the relations 
of objects to each other : in Italia esse, to he in Italy ; ante mS, before me. 

1. Prepositions were originally adverbs.^ 

2. For Prepositions and their uses, see 420, 490. 

3. For the form and meaning of Prepositions in Composition, see 374. 

313. Inseparable Prepositions, so called because they are used only 
in composition, are the following : 

1 See 307, 2. 

^ But many adverbs, it will be remembered, are in origin case forms. 
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ainbi, amb, around^ about in, not^ un- s6d, s€, nside^ apart 

au, away^ from por, toward^ forth ve, not^ without • 

dis, di, asunder red, re, 6acA; 

1. For the form and meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Compo- 
sition, see 375. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

314. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Coordinate 
or Subordinate. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions : 

Labor voluptas-que,i labor and pleasure. 

Carthaginem cCpit ac ^ dlruit, he took and destroyed Carthage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

« 

Haec dum ^ coUigunt, eff ugit, while they collected these things, he escaped. 
Note. — For the use of subordinate conjunctions, see 668, 674. 

315. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise: 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting Union: 

Et, que, atque,2 ac, and; etiam, quoque, also; neque, nee, and not; 
neque . . . neque, nee . . . nee, neque . . . nee, neither . . . nor. 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting Separation : 

Aut,8 vel, ve, sive (sen), or; aut . . . aut, vel . . . vel, either . . . or; 
sive . . . sive, either . . . or. 

Note. — Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive ques- 
tions: utnim . . . an, whether . . . or; an, or; ann5n, necne, or not; 
see 380. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting Opposition : 

Sed,* autem, v6rum, v6r6, in truth, but; at, but, on the contrary; atqul, 
rather; ceterum, but still, moreover;^ tamen, yet. 

1 Here que connects two Nominatives, ac two Indicatives, which are entirely 
coordinate, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec . . . collisrunt, with 
the principal clause, effilgrit, he escaped while they collected these things. 

^ Copulative conjunctions are et and que with their compounds: et-iazn, at- 
que, quo-que, ne-que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que ; nee of ne-que. 

8 Disjunctives are aut, vel, and ve with their compounds. Vel is the Impera- 
tive of vol5, lit. choose. 

* Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case forms, chiefly from pro- 
nominal stems, especially from the stems of qui, quae, quod. 

5 Lit. as to the rest. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 11 
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4. Illative Conjunctions, denoting Inference : 
Ergo, igitur, inde, proinde, itaque, hence^ therefore. 

5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause: 
Nam, namque, enim, etenim, /or. ^ 

316. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise: 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting Time : 

Quand5, quom,2 cum, when; ut, ubi, as, when; cum primum, ut primum, 
ubi primum, simul, simulac, simul ac, simul atque, simul-atque, as soon as; 
dum, d5nec, quoad, quamdiu, while^ untily as long as; antequam, priusquam, 
before; posteaquam, after, 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting Comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, as,* so as ; velut, just as ; praeut, prout, according as, in 
comparison with; quam, as; tanquam, quasi, ut si, velut si, as if 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting Condition : 

Si,* if; si n5n, nisi, m, if not ; sin, but if; si quidem or si-quidem, (f 
indeed; si modo, dum, modo, dummodo, if only, provided, 

4. Adversative and Concessive Conjunctions, denoting Opposition and 
Concession: 

Quamquam, licet,^ cum, although ; etsi, tametsi, etiamsi, even if; quam- 
vis,* quantumvls, quantumlibet,* however muchy although; ut, grant that; 
ne, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting Purpose or End : 

Ut, uti, that, in order that; n6, n6ve (neu), that not; qu5, that; quOmi- 
nus,^ quin, that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting Consequence or Result : 
Ut, so that; ut non, so that not. 

. ^ But most causal conjunctions are subordinate ; see 316, 7. 

2 Quom, the original form from which cum was developed, occurs in early 
Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical Latin. 

8 Probably a Locative. 

* Licet is strictly a verb, meaning it is permitted ; vis, you wish, in quam-vis 
and quantum-vis, as much as you wish, and libet, it pleases, in quantum-libet, 
as muph as it pleases, are also verbs. 

5 Qu5minus = quO-minus, by which less ; quin = qul-ne, by which not, origi- 
nally interrogative, how not f 
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7. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause : 

Quia, quod, quoniam,^ quandO, because, inasmuch as; cum (quom), 
since ; quandSquidem, si quidem or siquidem,^ utpote, since indeed. 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, in dependent or indirect questions :* 
Ne, nonne, num, utrum, an, whether; an non, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS 

317. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of feeling 
or as mere marks of address.* They may express 

1. Astonishment : (3, hem, ehem, attat, babae. 

2. Joy : io, euhoe, euge, 6ia, 5, papae. 

3. Sorrow : vae, ei, heu, eheu, oh6, &h, au, prO. 

4. Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

6. Calling: heus, 0, eho, ehodum. 
6. Praise : eu, euge, eia, h6ia. 



AQ>^oo- 



PART III. — ETYMOLOGY 

818. Words in our family of languages were originally formed 
by the union of primitive elements called Roots. 

819. In the formation of words in an inflected language, we 
distinguish Inflection, Derivation, and Composition ; but inflection 
and derivation are both the result of original composition. The 
suffixes of inflection and derivation are the worn and mutilated 
remains of original members of compound words. 

1 From quom-iam, when now. 

2 Lit. if indeed. 

8 These are sometimes classed as adverbs. In some of their uses they are 
plainly conjunctions, while In other cases they approach closely to the nature of 
adverbs. As a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles ; 
see 378. 

^ Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, 
and accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots 
and stems, but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human 
speech. Others, however, are either inflected forms, as agr©, come, apasre, be- 
gone j or mutilated sentences or clauses: mehercul@8, mehercule, etc., = me 
Hercules iuVet, may Hercules protect me ; m§diu8 fldius, may the true Ood 
help me. 
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INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 

320. Inflection forms Cases, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons by adding appropriate suffixes to stems : reg-ia, rfig-em, 
r6g-es, rgg-ibus; sta-t, sta-nt, sta-mns, sta-tis. 

1. In Latin, a stem which cannot be resolved into more prim- 
itive elements is also a root. Thus sta, the stem of sta-mns, is a 
root. Moreover, most roots have a strong form and a weak form. 
Thus Bta in sta-s, sta-mns, sta-tis is the strong form, and sta in 
sta-tim, sta-tus is the weak form of the same root. 

321. Derivation forms new stems by adding formative suffixes 
to other stems or to roots. Thus from the root sta, it forms the 
stem sta-bili by adding the suffix bill, and from this again it forms 
the new stem sta-bili-tat by adding the suffix tat. 

322. Etymologically words may be divided into groups, each 
group being derived from one common root. Some of these 
groups are very large. Thus from the two forms of the single 
root sta, eta, to stand, are derived 

1. All the forms which make up the conjugation of the verb Bt5, st&re, 
Bteti, statum, to stand, 

2. All the forms of the verb sistd, sistere, stiti, statum, to place. 

3. Many other forms, including nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. 

323. Stems, the basis of all inflection, may be divided into 
three classes, as follows: 

1. Root Stems, identical with roots. 

2. Primary Stems, formed either from roots or from the stems of verbs by 
means of suffixes. 

3. Secondary Stems, formed from primary stems by means of suflSxes. 

324. Words formed by inflection are called 

1. Root Words or Primitive Words, if formed from root stems : due-is, 
of a leader^ root stem due ; es-tis, you are^ root stem es. 

2. Primary Derivatives, if formed from primary stems: fac-tO-rum, of 
deeds^ from primary stem fac-to, from the root fac, seen in the verb fac-i5. 

3. Secondary Derivatives, if formed from secondary stems : sta-bili-tat-is, 
of 8tead-fast-ness, from the secondary stem sta-bili-t&t, from the primary 
stem sta-bili, from the weak root sta. 
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325. In the language inherited by the Romans, roots, stems, 
and suffixes sometimes appear with varying quantity, and even 
with different vowels in different words : 

1. With varying quantity: root reg in reg-ere, but r6g in r6x; leg in 
leg-ere, but 16g in lex. 

2. With different vowels, with or without varying quantity : root teg in 
teg-ere, but tog in tog-a ; da in da-mus, da-tus, but d5 in d5-num. 

326. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form 
a somewhat regular gradation, while in the Latin they have mostly 
disappeared, as kindred forms have been assimilated to each other. 

1. In classical Latin the sufSx ter, tor, in its several forms, 

tr ter tSr tor t5r 

in pa-tr-is pa-ter cra-t6r vic-tor vic-tor-is 

is the best illustration of this vowel gradation, called also Ablaut. 

2. This sufiBx is an illustration of what is called the E-Series of vowel 
gradation or ablaut, though the forms ter and tor were not inherited, but 
were shortened by the Latin from t6r and t6r. The form tr, in which the 
vowel has disappeared, is said to have weak grade and is called a weak form, 
while ter, tSr, tor, tor are said to have strong grade and are called strong 
forms. Moreover, tSr and tor are sometimes distinguished from ter and tor 
as the stronger or extended forms. 

3. In the examples given above (326) the roots reg, r5g ; leg, 15g ; teg, 
tog, all belong to the E-Series, but the root which appears as da in da-mus, 
da-tus, and as d5 in dd-num, belongs to the O-Series. 



L ROOT WORDS — FORMED FROM ROOTS BY INFLECTION 

827. The following are examples of Root Words : 

1. From Roots of the Weak Grade Or Weak Form 



Root due : 


due-is, 


of a leader 


duc-e duc-lbos 


da: 


da- re. 


to give 


da-mus da-tis 


B: 


s-um, 


I am 


s-umus s-itis 


2. From 


Roots of 


THE Strong 


Grade or Strong Form 


Root es: 


es-se. 


to he 


es-t es-tis 


bXJSl: 


sta^s. 


you stand 


stA-mus st&-tis 


r6g: 


reg-is. 


of the king 


r6g-e reg-ibus 
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n. PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 

328. From the stems of verbs are formed Participles and 
Verbal Adjectives and Nouns with the following suffixes: 

Nom. ns tus, a, um tus tfLnis, a, um ndus, a, um 

Stem nt, nti to, t£ tu tfLro, tiLr& ndo, nd& 

1. With the suffix ns are formed Present Participles, Verbal Adjec- 
tives, and Verbal Nouns: axn£-nB, axna-nt-is, loving; innocS-ns, inno- 
cent; adiilesc6-ns, a youth, 

2. With the suffix tus, a, um, sometimes bub, a, um, are formed Perfect 
Participles, Verbal Adjectives, and Verbal Nouns: am£-tuB, loved; al-tu8, 
tall^ from al-ere, to nourish; leg&-tuB, envoy ^ from leg9r-re, to commission; 
foB-Ba (from fod-ta), trench, from fod-ere, to dig. 

Note 1. — The suffix tuB, a, um is also used in forming Secondary Deriva- 
tives ; see 343. 

Note 2. — The suffix nuB, a, um is sometimes used in the sense of tuB, a, 
um : plS-nus, full, from pl6-re, to Jill ; do-num, gift, from d6, da-re, to give, 

3. With the suffix tuB, stem tu, are formed Supines and other Verbal 
Nouns : am£-tum, am£-ttl ; audi-tuB, act of hearing, from audi-re ; ezer- 
cituB, training, army, trained men, from exerc6-re, to train. 

Note. — For the use of ft-tuB in forming Secondary Derivatives, see 344. 

4. With the suffix tfLruB, a, um are formed Future Active Participles, and 
Verbal Nouns in tHra: am£-tiiru8; cul-tiLra, a cultivating, from col-ere, to 
cultivate ; Bcrlp-tiira, writing, written document, from scrib-ere, to write. 

6. With the suffix nduB, a, um, are formed Gerundives, Gerunds, and 
Gerundive Adjectives in unduB, bunduB, and cunduB with the general 
meaning of participles, though they often denote a permanent characteristic : 
ama-ndus, ama-ndl, ama-nd5 ; Bec-undus, following, from sequ-i, to fol- 
low; vit&bundus, avoiding, from vita-re, to avoid; f£-cunduB, eloquent, 
from fa-ri, to speak. 

Note. — The suffix duB has nearly the same meaning as unduB, bun-duB, 
and cun-duB: timi-duB, timid, from tim6-re, to fear, 

329. Important Verbal Adjectives denoting Capability, Adap- 
tation, generally passive but sometimes active, are formed with 
the suffixes 



ills and bills, 


stems, ill and bill : 




fac-ilis, facile, easy. 


from fac-ere. 


to make 


ut-ilis, useful. 


»» at-i, 


to use 


ama-bilis, lovable, 


** ama-re. 


to love 


lauda-bilis, praiseworthy, 


** lauda-re, 


to praise 
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1. With these suffixes adjectives are often derived from Perfect Par- 
ticiples : 

ductile, from duct-us, 

capable of being senty ** miss-us, 
living in the shade, ** umbrat-us, 
visible, " vIs-us, 



duct-ilis, 
miss-ilis, 
umbrat-ilis, 
vis-i-bilis, 



led, drawn out 
sent 
shaded 
seen 



2. Some of these adjectives occasionally become nouns : miss-ile, a mi^ 
sile, from mitt-ere, to send, 

3. From such examples as duc-t-ilis, miB-B-ilis, and umbr-at-iliB seem 
to have been derived the suffixes tills, silis, and atUis, used in forming 
adjectives from nouns ; see 362. 

4. The stems ill and bill of ills and bilis are derived from the stems ulo 
and bulo of ulus andbulum ; see 331, 1, 335. 



330. Verbal Adjectives with the general meaning of participles 
are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


ftx iCUB 


ICUB 


fLCUB iUB 


Stem 


£c, £ci ico 


Ico 


fLco io : 


aud-9,x, 


daring. 


from aud-6re, 


to dare 


loqu-ax, 


loquacious, 


** loqu-I, 


to talk 


med-icus, 


healing, medical, 


** med-6rl, 


to heal 


am-Icus, 


loving, friendly. 


** am-9,re, 


to love 


cad-ucus, 


falling, frail. 


** cad-ere, 


to fall 


exim-ius, 


select, choice. 


" exim-ere, 


to select out 



1. These suffixes are comparatively rare, except ftx, which is a reduced 
form of ftcuB. It often denotes a faulty inclination. The suffixes SI-cub, 
i-cuB, I-cus, and fL-cuB are only different forms of a single suffix, produced 
by adding cub, to the stem-vowels £, i, I, and ii. 

2. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : med-icuB, a physi- 
cian ; am-Icus, a friend. 

331. Verbal Adjectives having in general a meaning kindred 
to that of participles are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


ulus 


UUB 


' VUB 


IVUB 


Stem 


ulo 


UO 


VO 


Ivo: 


cr6d-ulus. 


credulous. 




from cr6d-ere, 


to believe 


noc-uus, 


hurtful, 




" noc-€re, 


to hurt 


ar-vus, 


plowed 




*' ar-are, 


to plow 


cad-Ivus, 


falling. 




" cad-ere, 


to fall 
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1. The suffix uluB generally deuotes a faulty tendency. In verbal adjec- 
tives it often becomes ills : ag-ilis, agile ; see 329 ; uus, vub, and i-vua are 
only different forms of a single suffix. 

2. The suffix ivus is often added to the stem of Perfect Participles, appar- 
ently making a new suffix, t-ivus : cap-t-Ivus, captive, from cap-ere, cap-to, 
cap-t, to take ; ac-t-ivus, active, from ag-ere, ac-to, ac-t, to act, 

3. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : ar-vnm, plowed 
land, from ar-^re, to plow ; cap-t-ivus, a captive. 

4. The suffix ivus, t-ivus is also used in forming secondary derivatives ; 
see 350. 

Verbal Nouns 

332. Verbal nouns partake largely of the meaning of the verbs 
from which they are derived. They may be classified as f ollov7s : 

1 . Verbal nouns denoting Action or its Result ; see 333. 

2. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action ; see 334. . 

3. Verbal nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action; 
see 336. 

Action or Its Result 

333. Verbal nouns denoting Action in the abstract, but often 
becoming concrete, are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


161 


tl5 




or 


us 




6s 


i6s 


lum 


Stem 


Ion 


tidn 




5r 


OS, 


as 


6s, 1 


16 


io: 


leg-iO, 


a levying, legion. 


men 


levied. 


from 


I leg-ere, 




to levy 


audi-tio, 


a heari 


ng, a 


report. 






audl-re, 




to hear 


vi-si5,2 


a seeing, a s\ 


ight. 








vid-€re, 




to see 


tim-or, 


fear, 












tim-6re, 




to fear 


gen-us, 


birth, 












gen in gign- 


-ere, 


to bear 


frigus, 


cold. 












frig-ere, 




to be cold 


sSd-6s, 


seat. 












sed-6re, 




to sit 


fac-ies, 


face, 












fac-ere, 




to make 


gaud-iura, 


> joy, 












gaud-ere, 




to rejoice 



1. Most of these suffixes generally designate the action or state denoted 
by the verb, but es, i6s, and ium sometimes designate the result of the 
action or the means employed: aedific-lum, edifice, from aedific-^re, to 
build; niib-6s, cloud, from nub-ere, to veil. 



1 The suffix 16 is compounded of i and 6n ; ti6 of ti and 6n. 

2 Vi-si6 is from vid-tio ; see 62, 1. 
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2. Here belongs the Latin Infinitive in ere, which is the Locative of a 
verbal noun, like genus, gen-eris, gen-ere. Observe that the Ablative end- 
ing ere, which includes the Locative meaning, is the same as that of the 
Infinitive. 

3. For the suffixes tus and tura, see 328, 3 and 4. 



Agent or Doer 

334. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action are 
formed from the stems of verbs or from roots with the suffixes 



Nom. 
Stem 

v6na-tor, 

v6na-tr-Tx, 

gubema-tor, 

gubernSr-tr-ix, 

audi-tor, 

t5n-sor,2 

tOns-trix, 



tor 
tor 



ter, masculine 
ter, tr 



tr-Ix, feminine 
tr-ic: 



hun-tr-ess,^ 

direc-tor, 

direc-tr-essy 

hearer, 

barber, 

female barber 



\ from v6na-rl, to hunt 

} 



,} 



** guberna-re, to steer, direct 

** audi-re, to hear 

** tond-ere, to clip, shave 



1. The few nouns in Latin formed with the suffixes ter, tr, which, like 
tor, originally denoted the Agent, have become Names of Kindred : pa-<ter, 
pa-tr-is, father; m^-ter, mt-tr-is, mother; fr£-ter, fr£-tr-iB, brother. 

2. The suffix tr in pa-tr-is, ter in pa-ter, tor in vic-tor, and t6r in vic-tor-is, 
are only different forms of the same suffix. For vowel gradation or ablaut, 
as illustrated in these forms, see 21, 326, 1. 

3. The feijiinine suffix trix for tr-ics is an extension of tr, the weak form 
of tor, by the addition of ic-s, of which i is the inherited feminine suffix 
and B the Nominative suffix. 

4. The suffix tor, though originally a primary suffix, is sometimes used to 
form denominatives: via-tor, a traveler, from via, a way; sen-t-tor, a 
senator, from sen-ex, an old man. 

5. The suffix tor, sor, is often extended to t5r-iu8, B5r-iua by the addi- 
tion of ius ; see 350, 2. 

6. A few nouns in a, 6 (Gen. 5n-is), us, and ulus have a meaning kindred 
to that of Agent or Doer : scrib-a, a writer, from scrib-ere, to wnte ; err-6, 
err-5n-iB, a wanderer, from err-are, to wander; coqu-us, a cook, from 
coqu-ere, to cook ; leg-ulus, a collector, from leg-ere, to collect. 

1 Observe that ter and tor in hvn-ter and direc-tor are used, as in Latin, to 
denote the agent or doer, and that in the feminine forms hun-tr~ess and direc-tr-ess 
they both take the weak form tr, as in the Latin vena-tr-ix. 

2 T5ti-8or is for tond-tor, dt changed to 8, but tSns-trIx is for tond-trix, dt 
changed to st before r ; see 52, 1. 
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Means and Instrument 

335. Nouns denoting the Means or Instrument 
sometimes its Place or Result, are formed with the 



of an action, 
sufiQ.xes 



trum 
ulum 



s-trum^ 
ula 



ara-trum, plow^ 
rOs-truin, heak^ 

mOn-s-truin,! prodigy^ 



clum culum cula 

brum bra bulum 

from ara-re, 
** rOd-ere, 
mon-6re, 



(( 



pen-clum,» | ^^^.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ t» obsolete peri-re, 
peri-culum, J 



indu-cula, tunic^ 
simula-crum, imager 



ii 



indu-ere, 
simul9rre, 



teg-ulum, \ 

teg-ula, i 

delu-bniin, 

dola-bra, 

sta^bulum, 

fa-bula, 



covering, tiley roof, ** teg- ere, 



shrine, 
ax, mattock, 
stall, 
story, tale, 



** d61u-ere, 
dola-re, 
sta-re, 
fa-ri, 



it 
ti 

a 



crum 
bula:^ 

to plow 
to gnaw 
to admonish 

to try, test 

to clothe with 
to represent 

to cover 

to cleanse 
to hew, cut 
to stand 
to speak, tell 



336. Many verbal nouns denoting the Means of an action, or 
its involuntary Subject or Object, and sometimes the Act itself 
or its Result, are formed with the suffixes 



men mentum 


m6 (stem mOn) 


monium 


monia: 


flu-men, 




stream,^ 


from flu-ere, 


to flow 


ag-men, 




army on the march,* 


" ag-ere, 


to lead 


Qrna-mentiiTTi, 




ornament. 


** 6rn5^re, 


to adorn 


docu-mentum,^ 




documentary proof. 


** doc-6re, 


to teach 


ser-mO, ser-mon- 


-is, 


connected discourse, 


** ser-ere, 


to connect 


ali-m5nia,^ 'i 
ali-mOnium, i 




nourishment. 


" ale-re,5 


to nourish 



1 The suffix s-trum may have derived its s from such words as ca-s-trum, 
r5-s-truin, and r5-8-trum, in which s belongs to the root or stem. 

2 Cula, ula, bra, and bula differ from the corresponding forms in um only 
in gender ; clum, culum, and crum are only different forms of a single suffix, 
as are also brum and bulum. 

B In Latin the form culum has almost entirely displaced the older form clum. 

* FltL-men, streamy that which flows ; agr-men, army on the march, that 
which is led. 

^ The u in docu-mentnm, the i in ali-monia, and the e in ale-re are only differ- 
ent forms of the thematic vowel. 
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1. But the suffixes m5nium and m5nia, though originally used only in 
forming verbal nouns, were subsequently employed with great freedom in 
forming nouns from adjectives, or other nouns ; see 344, 846. 

2. In early Latin men was a favorite suffix for the formation of verbal 
nouns, but it was subsequently extended to men-turn by the addition of 
turn ; mon, the strong-grade form of men, was also extended to m5n-ia 
and m5n-ium, by adding ia and ium. 

337. A few verbal nouns are formed with the suffixes 



d-61 


g-6 


stems d-5n d-in 


g- 


-5n g-in : 


torp6-d6, 


numbness^ 


from torp6-re. 




to be numb 


cupi-d5. 


desire^ 


*' cupi in cupl-vi, 




I desired 


vora-g5. 


whirlpool^ 


** vora-re. 




to swallow up 


ori-gO, 


a beginning^ 


" ori-ri, 




to rise^ begin 



338. Nouns having a great variety of meaning, as Action, its 
Result or Place, Means or Instrument, etc., are formed from the 
stems of verbs or from roots with the simple suffixes 

a U8, um U8 stems & o u: 

fug-a, a fleeing^ flighty from fug in fug-ere, to flee 

tog-a, gown^ toga, ** tog, teg, in teg-ere, to cover 

Itid-us, game, play, '* lud in Itid-ere, to play 

iug-um, yoke, " iug in iung-ere, to join together 

ac-us, needle, *' ac in ac-uere, to sharpen 

1. For nouns in a and us denoting the Agent or Doer, see 834, 6. 
III. SECONDARY DERI VATIVES — NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

339. Secondary derivatives, nouns and adjectives, may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Diminutives; see 340. 

2. Patronymics, or Names of Descent; see 342. 

3. Designations of Place ; see 343. 

4. Nouns denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic ; see 344. 

5. Adjectives denoting Fullness or Supply ; see 346. 

6. Adjectives denoting Material ; see 347. 

7. Adjectives denoting Characteristic or Possession ; see 348. 

1 The suffix d6 may have derived its d from words like card- 5 in which d 
belongs to the root. 
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DiminutiveB — Nouns and AdjectiveB 

340. Diminutives of Nouns and Adjectives are generally formed 
with the following suffixes : 



lu8, la, lum 


ulus, ula, ulum 




cuius, c 


ula, culum 


filio-lus, 


little soiif 


from fill us, 


son 


filio-la, 


little daughter, 




filia, 


daughter 


atrio-lum, 


small hall, 


. -• 


9,trium, 


hall 


hortu-lus, 


small garden, 




hortus, 


garden 


oppidu-lum, 


small town, 




oppidum, 


town 


r6g-ulus, 


petty king, 




r6x, 


king 


capit-ulum, 


small head, 




caput, 


head 


flOs-culus, 


small flower. 




flos, 


floioer 


die-cii1a, 


little day, little while, 




dies. 


day 


munus-culum, 


small present. 




munus, 


present 


agel-lus,^ 


small field. 




ager, 


field 


libel-lus, 


small book. 




hber, 


book 


vil-lum,2 


a little wine, 




vinura, 


wine 


aureo-lus, a, urn, 


somewhat golden, 




aureus, 


golden 


longu-lus, a, um, 


rather long. 




longus, 


long 


pauper-culus, a, um, 


rather poor. 




pauper, 


poor 


longius-culus, a, um,^ 


^ rather too long, 




longius. 


too long 


iiiisel-lus, a, um, 


somewhat unfortunate, 


1 


miser, 


unfoHunate 



1. Lu8, la, lum are appended to &- and o*stems ; ulua, ula, ulum to 
dental and guttural stems ; cuius, cula, culum to e-, i-, aud u-stems and 
to liquid and s-stems ; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem vowels & and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: filio-lus, filio-la, 
hortu-lus. 

3. Before cuius, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems in 
on change o into u: versi-culus, a little verse; homun-culus, a small 
man. Like nouns in on, a few other words form diminutives in un-culua, 
un-cula, though probably from an old stem in on : av-unculus, maternal 
uncle, from avus, grandfather. 

4. In Latin the diminutive suflSx was originally lus, la, lum, from which 
was developed the form u-lus, u-la, u-lum by including as a part of the suffix 
the u in such words as hort-u-lus, oppid-u-lmn, where it represents the 



1 Agrel-lus is from ag'r(o)-lo-s, which became agrf-lo-s, agrer-lo-s, and finally 
agrel-lus. 

2 Vil-lum is from vin(o)-lo-m, which became vin-lom and then vil-lum. 
9 The suffix cu-lus is often thus attached to the neuter of comparatiyes. 
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stem vowel of the primitive ; cu-lus was produced by adding the diminutive 
lus to the suffix CO : co-lus, cu-lus. 

0. A few diminutives are formed with the suffixes iO, c-io : ^ puskid, pus- 
ion-is, a little hoy^ from ptisus, hoy; homun-cio, homun-ciOn-is, a little 
maHy from homo, man. 

341. Diminutive nouns in their true and proper signification 
represent objects simply as small, but they are often so used as to 
take on secondary meanings. Thus they sometimes become 

1. Terms of Endearment. Thus filiola may mean either little daughter 
or my dear little daughter. 

2. Expressions of Sympathy or Regard. Thus homunculus may mean 
either a small man or a poor unhappy man. 

3. Expressions of Contempt. Thus canlcula may mean either a small 
dog or a contemptible little cur. 

Patronymics 

342. The Latin Patronymics, or Names of Descent, were bor- 
rowed from the Grreek. The common patronymic ending was 
developed for metrical reasons in two forms, as follows: 

Nom. idSs iadSs, masculine is ias, feminine 

Stem id& iad& id iad 

Tantal-id6s, son or descendant of Tantal-us 

Thest-iad6s, son or descendant of Thest-ius 

Laert-iad6s, son of Laert-es, \iz. Ulysses 

Tantal-is, daughter or descendant of Tantal-us 

Thest-ias, daughter or descendant of Thest-ius 

1. In these examples observe that idSs and is are used after a short sylla- 
ble and iadSs and ias after a long syllable. 

2. By the union of ides with a preceding vowel was developed the ending 
id6s : ThSs-idSs, son or descendant of Thes-eus. 

3. By the loss of i in iades was formed the ending adSs : Aene-adSs, 
son or descendant of Aene-as. 

4. Nouns in eus generally form feminine patronymics in 6is or iii6 ; nouns 
in US sometimes fonn them in ih6, and nouns in ius in i6nS : N6r-6is or 
NSr-inS, daughter of Ner-eus ; Neptiin-In6, daughter or descendant of 
Neptune ; Acris-ion6, daughter of Acris-ius. 

1 The suffix ci-6 is compounded of the two diminutive suffixes co and iO, a 
formation quite analogous to that of cu-lus. 
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343. Designations of Place, where trees and plants flourish, are 
often formed with the suffixes turn and e-tum ; 



virgul-tUm, 


thicket^ 


from virgul-a, biish 


salic-tum, 


thicket of willows^ 


** salic-s (cs = x), willow 


pin-6-tum, 


pine forest. 


** pln-us, pine tree 


ros-6-tum, 


garden of roses, 


" ros-a, rose bush 



1. Tbe suffix turn is the neuter of the participial suffix tus applied to 
nouus ; see 828, 2 ; thus virgul-tum is the neuter of the adjective virgul-tUB, 
used as a substantive ; 6-tum is another form of the same suffix. The 6 was 
probably developed in such words as ol-6-tum, an olive garden, from ol-6-re, 
from which it derives its 6. Thus roa-S-tum means literally a place furnished 
with roses, 

344. Derivatives denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic 
are formed from nouns with the suffixes 



Nom. ium 


monium 


tas 




tas 


t1ld5 


fttUB 


Stem io 


m5nio 


t&t 




tut 


tadis 


I fttu: 


magister-ium, 


office of master, 


from 


I magister, 




master 


testi-mOnium, 


testimony. 






testi-s, 




witness 


patr-i-m6nium,i 


paternal estate, 






patr-is, 




of a father 


civi-tas, 


citizenship. 






civi-s, 




citizen ' 


auctor-i-tas,i 


authority, 






auctor, 




author 


servi-tus,2 


servitude. 






servu-s, 




servant 


servi-tud5,2 


servitude, 






servu-s, 




servant 


cOnsul-atus 


consulship, 






consul, 




consul 



1. Derivatives in ium, tus, and &tu8 sometimes become collective nouns: 
collSgium, a body of colleagues, from collgga, a colleague; iuventtU, 
youth, young persons; sen-fttus, senate, an assembly of old men. Many 
derivatives in t&s are abstract nouns ; see 846. 

2. The final vowel of the stem disappears before ium but assumes the 
form of i before the other suffixes. Consonant stems sometimes assume 
i in imitation of vowel stems. 

3. The suffixes iimi, tSs, and tus were all inherited ; ttld5 is closely 
related to tus ; &-tu8 is the ending of nouns in tus derived from ft-verbs, as 
seen in om-^-tus. For monium, see 886, 2. 

4. The endings Sgo and igo occur in a few words : vir-&gd, a masculine 
maiden, from vir ; rob-igo, rust, from r5b-us, red. 



1 Observe that patr-i-mOnium and auctSr-i-tas assume i in imitation of 
test-l-mOnium and civ-i-tas in which the i belongs to the stem. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel o of serv-us becomes i in serv-i-tUs and 
serv-i-tUdS. 
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345. Many Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives, and a 
few from nouns, with the suffixes 



ia iSa 


tia ties 


t&8 tado mSnia : 


audac-ia, 


boldness, 


from audax. 


bold 


sapient-ia, 


wisdom. 




sapiens. 


wise 


victor-ia, 
barbar-ia, "i 
barbar-i6s, j 


victoi*y, 
barbarism. 




victor, 
barbar-us. 


conqueror 
foreign, barbarous 


amici-tia, 
molli-tia, "j 
molli-ties, i 


friendship, 
softness^ 




amicu-s, 
moUi-s, 


friendly, friend 
soft 


boni-tas, 
llber-tas, 
pie-tas, 
firmi-tas, 'i 
firmi-tudo, i 


goodness, 
freedom, 
filial piety, 

firmness. 




bonu-s, 

liber, 

pie in piu-s, 

firmu-s. 


good 

free 

dutiful, pious 

steadfast, firm 


acri-raOnia, 


sharpness. 




acri-s, 


sharp 



1. Tlie suffixes ia, iS-s, were inherited ; t-ia, t-iSs were formed by adding 
ia, i6a to t-stems, as sapient-ia, sapien-tia. 

2. Tlie stem vowel o disappears before ia, iSs; is changed to i before 
tia, ties, and generally before the other suffixes, but it sometimes disappears, 
as in liber-t&s ; after i it retains its ablaut form e, as in pie-t&s. 



Adjectives from the Stems of Nouns 

346. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting Fullness, Abundance, or 
Supply are formed from nouns by means of the suffixes 



5sus ISns 


lentus tus 


&-tus 


i-tus H-tUB : 


anim-Osus, 


full of courage, 


from 


1 anim-us. 


courage 


ann-Osus, 


full of years, 




ann-us. 


year 


fructu-Osus, 


fruitful, 




frtictu-s. 


fruit 


pesti-l6ns, 'i 
pesti-lentus, i 


pestilential, 




pesti-s. 


pest 


vino-lentus. 


full of wine. 




vinu-m. 


wine 


vi-o-l6ns, 1 
vi-o-lentus, i 










impetuous, 




vl-s. 


force 


liic-u-lentus, 


full of light. 




luc in lux. 


light 


ius-tus, 


just, 




ius. 


right 


ai-a-tus. 


winged, 




ai-a. 


wing 


turr-I-tus, 


turreted, 




turr-is. 


turret 


com-a-tus, 


horned. 




corn-u. 


horn 
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1. The suffix 5sus is one of the most important in the Latin language ; 
the number of adjectives formed with it has been estimated to amount to 
eight hundred. 

2. The suffix osus becomes i-58us by assuming i from some word like 
stud-i-08UB, studious^ and it becomes u-5sus by assuming u from some 
word like fruct-u-osus, fruitful. 

3. The suffixes tus, &-tuSt i-tuB, and u-tus are the regular participial 
endings here applied to the formation of adjectives from nouns. 

347. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made are generally formed with the suffixes 



eus 






nus n-eus ^ 

of gold, golden, 
of silver, 

of beech, beechen, 



aur-eus, 

argent-eus, 

fagi-nus, 

fagi-neus 

ros-eus, 

ros-ac-eus 

strament-ic-ius, made of straw, 



&c-eus 

from aur-um,2 
argent-um, 

fag-us,2 



(( 



(( 



made of roses. 



II 



(( 



ros-a, 
strament-um, 



ic-ioa : 

gold 
silver 

a beech tree 



a rose 
a straw 



1. Most of these suffixes sometimes take on a more general meaning and 
denote characteristic or possession ; patei-nuB, paternal ; vSr-nus» of spring, 
vernal; virgin-eus, maidenly. 

348. Characteristic. — Adjectives meaning in general belonging 
to, relating to, derived from, and the like, are formed from nouns 
with a great variety of suffixes. The following examples illus- 
trate the meaning and use of one class of these suffixes, viz. : 



fiUs 


§ns His 




flllB 


aria 


ariuB: 


vit-alis, 


of life, vital. 




from vit-a, 


life 


mort-alis, 


mortal, 






mors, mort-is, 


death 


fid-6lis, 


faithful, 






fid-6s, 


faith, trust 


patru-6lis, 


of an uncle, 






patru-us, 


uncle 


civ-ilis, 


civil, 






civ-is, 


citizen 


vir-ilis, 


manly. 






vir, 


man 


curr-ulis, 


of a chariot, 


curule. 




curr-us, 


a chariot 


salut-aris, 


healthful. 






salut-is, 


good health 


statu-arius, 


pertaining to statues, 




statu-a, 


statue 



1 The compound suffix n-eus is formed by aiMing eus to no, the stem of 
nus; ac eus by adding eus to ac, the stem of ax, and Ic lus by adding ius 
= eus to Ico, the stem of icus; see 350. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel is dropped before a vowel, but changed to 
i before a consonant. 
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1. These several suffixes are only different varieties of Ub; the long 
vowels have been assumed from the stems to which the suffix has been 
added. Thus the & in vitft-lia may be the stem vowel & of vita, but in 
mort-SUis it belongs to the suffix ; the S in fidS-lia is the stem vowel 
of fid-Ss, but in patru-Slis it belongs to the suffix. 

2. By dissimilation ftlis becomes ftris after 1, as in saliLt-SriB ; ftxlaa 
is an extension of SxIb. 

3. Adjectives formed with these suffixes often become nouns, especially 
those in &riuSt &rium, alls, and ile : 8tatu-&riii8, a statuary ; libr-ftrium. 
a bookcase^ from liber, a hook; mort-&lis, a mortal^ a human being; ov-QOt 
a sheepfoldy from ov-is, a sheep. 

349. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the sufl^es 



nuB 


a-nuB S-nuB 


i-nuB 


ci-nua 


er-nuB 


t-er-nus ur-nuB 


t-ur-nua 




the formation of adjectives : 








v6r-nus, 


of spring^ vernal^ 


from v6r, 


spring 


urb-anus, 


of a cityy 




urb-s, 


city 


terr-€nus, 


of the earth, eaHhy^ 




teiT-a, 


the earth 


mar-in us, 


of the sea, marine. 




mar-e. 


the sea 


vati-cinus, 


prophetical, 




vate-s, vati-s, 


prophet 


acer-nus, 


of maple. 




acer, 


maple 


hodi-emus. 


of this day, 




hodi-6, 


this day, to-day 


pater-nus, 


of a father, paternal, 




pater, 


father 


hes-temus, 


of yesterday, 




her-i for hes-i, 


yesterday 


ebur-nus. 


of ivory. 




ebur, 


ivory 


noct-ur-nus, 


by night, nightly, 




nox, uoct-is, 


night 


diu-turnus. 


lasting. 




dia. 


a long time 



1. Tlie basis of all these suffixes is nus ; ci-nuB is from co-nua ; it a4d« 
nuB to CO, the stem of cub ; see 860 ; er-nus and ter-niiB follow the analogy 
of such words as ac-er-nus and pa-ter-nus, while ur-niiB and t-ur-tm* 
follow eb-ur-nus and noc-t-ur-nus. 

2. The suffix cinus is sometimes extended to ciniua : vftti-cbllUB, 
prophetic. 

3. Many adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become noun», 
and some words thus formed are always nouns in classical Latin : ImMii^ 
SnuB, an islander, from Insul-a ; urb-Snus, a citizen, from urb-« ; fff-Xmi, 
a queen, from r6x, r6g-is ; medic-Ina, medicine, from medi-cus, a phy^i^ian . 

4. Here may be mentioned the kindred suffixes dnus, ona, iliMM> ^M» : 
patr-5nuB, patron, from pater ; m&tr-5na, matron, from mater ; U09-4iMta, 
head of a tribe, tribune, from tribus, a tribe; fort-iina, from for», «lww'>. 
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350. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

cus i-cus t-icu8 ivus t-Ivus iuB ciuB i-ciuB I-ciua ti-ciaa 

in the formation of adjectives : 



civi-cus, 


of a citizen^ from civi-s, 


citizen 


bell-icus, 


of war ^ military^ * 


* bell-um, 


war 


c6na^ticn8, 


relating to dinner, ' 


* c6na, 


dinner 


f6st-Ivus, 


pleasing, ' 


* fest-us, 


festive 


tempes-tivus, 


timely, * 


'* tempus, tenipes, 


time 


rgg-ius, 


kingly, royal, ' 


* r6x, r6g-is, 


king 


5ra-t6r-ius, 


of an orator, ' 


'* 5ra-tor, 


orator 


c6n-s0r-ius, 


of a censor. 


'* c6n-sor, 


censor 


sodali-cius, 


of a companion. 


'* sodali-s, 


companion 


patr-i-cius, 


patrician. 


'* pater, 


father 


nov-I-cius, 


nexo, inexperienced, 


'* nov-us, 


new 


d6di-ti-cius, 


smrendered. 


'* d6di-tus, 


given up 



1. For ivus and t-ivus, see 881 and 381, 2. 

2. The other suffixes are only different forms and combinations of oua 
and iuB, both of which are in common use in kindred languages ; t-icuB and 
t-I-ciuB obtain the t from participial stems ; ciuB is an extension of cub ; 
iuB added to verbal nouns in tor and Bor gives rise to the compound suffix, 
t5r-iuB, Bor-iuB, which may be applied directly to verb stems. Thus 5ra- 
t5r-iuB is derived from the verb 5r&-re through the verbal noun, 5r&-tor ; 
see 384, 5. 

3. A few adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and a few words thus formed are always used as nouns in classical Latin : 
ruB-ticuB, countryman, peasant, from rus, the country ; patr-i-ciuB, patri- 
cian, from pater, father ; r6g-ia, royal palace, from r6x, king ; audl-tSr-imn, 
audience-room, from audi-tor, hearer, 

351. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 



ter triB eB-ter 

in the formation of adjectives : 



eB-trlB 



SnaiB 



palus-ter. 


marshy. 


from palus. 


marsh 


eques-ter, 'i 
eques-tris, i 


of a horseman y 


** eques. 


horseman 


camp-ester, 


of a level field, level. 


** camp-US, 


level field 


silv-estris. 


of a forest, wooded. 


" silv-a, 


forest 


castr-6nsis, 


of or in the camp. 


** castr-a, 


camp 
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1. A few words formed from these sufi&xes are uniformly used as nouns, 
while a few others are occasionally so used : palGs-tria, marshy places^ from 
palus, marsh ; equea-ter, knight^ from eques, horseman. 

2. The endings ter, tris, es-ter, and es-tris are different forms of the 
same suffix ; the development of es^ter and es-tris from ter and tris is seen 
by comparing eques-ter and eques-tris, in which es belongs to the stem, 
with camp-ester and silv-estris, in which it is a part of the suffix ; SnsiB 
is from *ent-ti-s, in which t-t becomes a. 

352. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

iUs s-ilis^ t-iUsi at-ilis^ ti-mus iti-mus 
in the formation of adjectives : 



hum-ilis, 


low^ lowly ^ from hum-us, 


the earth. 


ground 


dap-s-ilis, 


sumptuous y * 


* dap-s, 


feast 




aqua-tilis. 


living in water, * 


* aqua, 


water 




sax-9,t-ilis, 


living among rocks, * 


* sax-um, 


rock 




op-timus, 


richest, best, * 


* op-is, 


of wealth. 


help 


mari-timus, 


maritime, * 


* mare for mari. 


sea 




l€g-i-timus, 


lawful, * 


* lex, I6g-is, 


law 




353. Adjectives from proper naiiies generally end in 




Snus, iSnus, inus &s, aeus, Sua 


lus, iacus, icus 


Snsis, 


iensis : 


Sull-anus, 


of Sulla, f r( 


)m Sulla, 


Sulla 




Mari-anus, 


of Marius, * 


* Marius, 


Marius 




CicerOn-ianus, 


Ciceronian, * 


* CicerO, 


Cicero 




Lat-inus, 


Latin, * 


* Latium, 


^ Latium 




Fid6n-as, 


of Fidenae, * 


* Fidenae, 


Fidenae 




Smyrn-aeus, 


Smyrnean, * 


* Smyrna, 


Smyrna 




Pythagor-6us, 


Pythagorean, * 


* Pythagoras, 


Pythagoras 


Corinth-ius, 


Corinthian, * 


* Corinthus, 


CoHnth 




Corinth-iacus, 


Corinthian, * 


* Corinthus, 


Corinth 




BritAnn-icus, 


British, * 


^ Britannus, 


a Briton 




Cann-€nsis, 


of Cannae, * 


* Cannae, 


Cannae 




Athen-ignsis, 


Athenian, * 


* Athenae, 


Athens 





1. Anus and iSnus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

2. Many adjectives from names of places become Patrial Nouns in the 
plural and designate the citizens of those places : R5m-ftm, the Romans, 
from R5m-a ; Lat-Ini, the Latins, from Lat-ium. 



^ On these suffixes, see 829, 3. 
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354. The names of the Koman Gentes or Clans always ended in 

iuB, masculinef and ia, feminine : 

Aemil-iiis, Aemil-ia App-ius, App-ia Cass-ius, Cass-ia 

Cornel-ius, Com6l-ia Fab-ius, Fab-ia ICQ-ius, ItU-ia 

1. These forms in ius and ia are often used as adjectives: oircuB FlSmi- 
niuB, the Flaminian circus; via Appia, the Appian way. 

2. Many of the names of the Roman gentes were derived from common 
nouns or from adjectives: Virgin-iua, Virgin-ia, from virgO, maiden; 
Claud-ius, Claud-ia, from claud-us, lame, 

3. The name of the gens to which a Roman citizen belonged formed one 
of the three names wliich he regularly bore : the first, or praen5men, desig- 
nating the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the gSns ; and the third, or 
cogn5men, the family. Thus FtLblins ComSliua SoIpi5 was Publlus 
of the Scipio family of the Cornelian gens. 

4. Many Roman family names, c5gn5mina, like the English samames 
Smith, Carpenter, and Green, are derived from common noims or adjec- 
tives: Cornicen, Horn-blower; Figulus, Potter; Capit-5, Big-head; 
Lupus, Wolf; Taurus, Bull; Niger, Black, 

5. Some personal names, praen5mina, are also derived from common 
nouns or adjectives: Aulus, Flute; MSUrcus, Hammer; Quintus, Fifth. 

6. lu writing, personal names are generally represented by abbreviations : 



A. = Aulus 


M. 


= M9,rcus 


S. (Sex.) = Sextus 


Ap. = Appius 


M\ 


= M An ius 


Ser. = Servius 


C. = Gains i 


Mam» 


= Mamercus 


Sp. = Sporius 


Cn. = Gnaeusi 


N. 


= Numerius 


T. = Titus 


D. = Decimus 


P. 


= Publius 


Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius 


L. = Lucius 


Q. CQu. 


) = Quintus 





7. Sometimes an &gn5men or surname was added to the three regular 
names. Thus Scipi5 received the surname AfricSnus from his victories in 
Africa: Publius ComSliua Sclpid AiricSnus. 

8. An adopted son took the full name of his adoptive father, and an 
agnomen in Snus formed from the name of his own g6ns. Thus Octftviua, 
when adopted by Caesar, became G&ius Itllius Caesar Oct&viSLnus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
G&ius IMius Caesar Oct&viSnus Augustus. 

9. Women were generally known by the name of their gSns. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply lulia ; of Cornelius ScipiO, Cornelia. 
Two daughters in any family of the Cornelian gSns would be known as 
Com61ia and ComSlia Secunda or Minor. 



1 On the use of G for G, see 6, 1 and 3. 
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Adjectives from Adverbs and FrepositionB 

355. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 



tions with the following suffixes : 



nuB 



&-neus 



&rlus 



er-nus 



ter-nus, three-fold^ 

extr-Sneus, ) 

X « • r from without, external, 
extr-arius, ) "^ 

hodi-ernus, of this day, 

of yesterday, 



hes-ternus, 
diG-turnus, -» 
diu-tinus, / 



lasting. 



ter-nuB 

from ter, 
extr-a, 



t( 



" hodi-6, 



tur-nuB ti-nuB 

three times 
on the outside 
this day, to-day 



(( 



u 



herl for hes-i, yesterday 
diu, a long time 



DERIVATION AND HISTORY OF LATIN VERBS 

356. The oldest Latin verbs were all inherited from the parent 
speech. They comprise three classes : 

I. Root Verbs, in which the bare root is the present stem. 
II. Thematic Verbs, in which the present stem ends in the thematic 
vowel. 

III. Verbs whose present stem is formed with the suffix io, 

I. — Root Verbs 

357. In Root Verbs personal endings are added directly to the bare 
root, which forms the present stem. This is the most primitive form of 
verbal inflection known in our family of languages, and has almost dis- 
appeared from the Latin. Only a few isolated forms of irregular verbs 
remain, of which the following are the most important : 

1. From the root es, to be : es = es-s, es-t, es-tis, es-te, es-tS, e8-t5te. 

2. From the root Sd, 6b, to eat: S-s = 6d-s, Ss-t, Ss-tis, 6B-te, Ss-tS, 
6Ekt5te. 

3. From the root i, to go : I-s, i-t, i-mus, I-tis, i-te, i, i-to, i-t6te. 

4. From the root fer, to bear: fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, fer-te, fer, fer-t5, 
fer-t5te, with a few passive forms. 

5. From the root vel, vol, to wish : vol-t, vul-t, vol-tis, vul-tis. 

6. From the root do, da, to give : do, dSl-s = dO-s, da-t, da-mus, da-tis, 
da*nt, d&, da-te, da- to, da-tote. 

Note. — Many forms from these roots are thematic, as s-u-m, s-u-mus, 
B-u-nt, etc. 
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n. — Thematic Verbs 

358. The Present Stem ends in the thematic vowel, which was orig- 
inally e or o, but in Latin it generally takes the form of i or u. The 
personal endings are added to this vowel. This class includes most verbs 
of the Third Conjugation: 

reg-e-re, to rule ; r6g-i-t, r6g-i-mu8, r6g-i-tis, r6g-u-nt. 

III. — Verbs formed with the suffix io 

359. This class includes four sub-divisions : 

1. A group of A-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in o, from Srio, 
in the first person singular of the Present tense and in & in the other 
persons : 

hiare, to gape; present stem, hi-o, hi-a: hi-o,^ hi-ft-mus, bi-&-tis 
\2iy^TQ^ to wash ; ** " lav-o, lav-a: lav-0, lav-a-mus, lav-&-tis 

2. A group of B- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in eo, from e-io 
or e-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in 6 in the 
other persons : 

fav6re, ^0 /a wor; present stem, fav-eo, fav-6: fav-e6,i fav-6-mus, fav-6-tis 
vidgre, ^0 .see ; *' " vid-eo, vid-6: vid-e6, vid-e-mus, vid-€-tis 

Note 1. — A few verbs formed with the suffix e-iO are causative in mean- 
ing : mon-eo, mon-S-re, to cause to remember^ from the root men, remem- 
ber; noc-ed, noc-S-re, to cause to suffer^ from nee, deaths ruin, 

NoTK 2. — In Causative verbs, the root vowel e takes its ablaut form o ; 
see 326, 3. Hence the root men becomes mon in mon-ed ; neo becomes 
noc in noc-ed. 

3. A group of I- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in io, from 
i-io, ill the first person singular of the Present tense, in iu in the third 
person plural, and in i in the other persons : 

venire, to come ; pres. stem ven-io, ven-iu, ven-i : ven-i5, ven-i-mus, ven-iu-nt 

Note. — In a few verbs in io, the thematic vowel takes the place of I: 
capere, to take : cap-iO, cap-i-mus, cap-i-tis, cap-iu-nt. 

4. Probably a very few U- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 
o, from io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in the 
thematic vowel in the other persons : 

suere, to sew, su-0, su-i-mus, su-i-tis, su-u-nt 

1 Observe that the first person singular of the Present has G, but that its stem 
has o. 
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NoTB. — The four groups of inherited verbs just mentioned — viz. a group 
of a-verbs, or verbs of the First Conjugation, a group of e-verbs, or verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, a group of i- verbs, or verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation, and a very few u-verbs of the Third Conjugation — served the 
Romans for all time as models for the formation of new verbs from the 
stems of nouns and adjectives. Thus all the Latin verbs were either in- 
herited by the Romans or made by them on inherited models. 



THE FORMATION OF VERBS FROM THE STEMS OF NOUNS 

AND ADJECTIVES 

360. A-Verbs are generally formed from a-stems, but sometimes 
from other vowel stems and even from consonant stems, especially 
from n- and s-stems : 



cur-6, 


-a-re, 


to care for. 


from cGr-a, 


care 


lacrim-0, 


-a-re, 


to shed tears, 


** lacrim-a. 


tear 


numer-0, 


-a-re, 


to number, 


** numer-us. 


number 


lev-5, 


-a-re. 


to lighten, 


** lev-is. 


light 


aestu-6, 


-a-re. 


to rage. 


" aestu-s. 


a raging 


nOmin-O, 


-a-re. 


to name. 


** nOmen, 


name 


oner-6, 


-a-re. 


to burden. 


** onus, oner-is, 


burden 



361. E-Verbs are generally formed from o-stems,^ rarely from 
consonant stems ; 



alb-eO, 


-6-re, 


to be white. 


from alb-US, 


white 


claud-e6. 


-6- re, 


to be lame, 


" claud-us, 


lame 


flOr-eO, 


-6-re, 


to flower, 


" flOs, flor-is. 


flower 


liic-eO, 


-e-re. 


to be light. 


** lux, Itic-is, 


light 



1. E- Verbs are generally intransitive ; indeed, from the same stem are 
sometimes formed an a- Verb with a transitive meaning and an e-Verb with 
an intransitive meaning : 

to be white, \ 
to make white, J 
to be bright, ^ 
to make bright, i 



-e-re, 



alb-eO, 

alb -5, -S^re, 

clar-eO, -6-re, 

clar-5, -a-re. 



from alb-US, 
clar-us. 



tt 



white 
bright 



362. I- Verbs are generally formed from i-stems ; but sometimes 
from o-stems, u-stems and consonant stems: 



fin-i5, fin-i-re, 
I6n-i5, l6n-i-re, 



to finish, 

to make gentle, 



from fin-is, 
len-is, 



t( 



end 
genfJp 



1 Remember that o-stems have an ablaut form in e. 
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serv-iO, serv-i-re, to serve^ 

gest-i5, gest-T-re, to gesture., 

cust6d-i5, cust6d-I-re, to guard., 



from serv-us, 
** gest-us, 
** custOs, 



363. U-Verbs are formed from u-stems : 

to fear, from met-us, 

to place, ** stat-us, 



met-uo, met-u-ere, 
stat-u6, stat-u-ere, 



servant 
gesture 
guard 



fear 
position, place 



364. Frequentatives, or Intensives, denote Eepeated, Continued, 
or Intense Action. They are of the First Conjugation, and are 
formed from verb stems or roots with the following suffixes : 





t5 so 


it5 


tit5 8it5 




cap-to, 


to snatch, 




from 


cap-ere, 


to take 


da-t5, 


to give frequently, 






da-re, 


to give 


cur-s6, 


to run about, 






cur-re re, 


to run 


ag-it5, 


to move violently. 






ag-ere, 


to move, drive 


scrip-titO,! 


to write often. 






scrib-ere, 


to vyrite 


cur-sitO, 


to run hither and thither, 




cur-rere, 


to run 



1. Frequentatives were originally denominatives formed from the parti* 
ciple in tus or bub, but itd became an independent suffix and was added to 
the stems of verbs, regardless of the form of the participle ; hence ag-it5, 
not ac-to. The extension of to or so by ito gives the compound suffix titd 
or Edto, but some verbs formed with these suffixes may be explained as de- 
rivatives from other frequentatives. Thus cant-ito may be formed from 
cant-o, a frequentative from can-5 ; curs-ito from cur8-5 from cur-r5. 

2. A few Intensives of the Third Conjugation, denoting Eager rather 
than Repeated action, end in esso, rarely issd : fac-e8s5, to do or perform 
eagerly, from fac-ere, to do, perform; incip-i8s5, to begin eagerly, from 
incip-ere, to begin. 

365. Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the Beginning of the 
action. They are regularly formed from the present stem of 
verbs by adding bco : 



gela-sc6, to begin to freeze, 

cal6-sc5, to begin to be xcarm, 

vire-sc5, to grow green, 

obdormi-sc5, to fill asleep, 

1. The endings &bco, Sbco, and isco, including the stem vowel of the 
primitive, finally became independent suffixes, and were added to the stems 
of verbs and apparently to the stems of nouns without regard to the char- 



from gela-re, to freeze 

** cal6-re, to be warm 

*' vire-re, to be green 

'* obdorml-re, to sleep 



1 Ilemember that before t, gr becomes c and b becomes p ; see 66, 1. 



from em-ere, 


to purchase 


** scrlb-ere, 


to write 


** ed-ere, 


to eat 
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acter of the stem vowel : trem-SscS, trem-!8c5, to begin to tremble, from 
trem-ere, to tremble; puer-&EK:d, to reach boyhood^ from puer, a boy, 

366. Desideratives, denoting a Desire to perform the action, 
end in turio or surio : 

emp-turiO,i to desire to purchase^ 
scrip-turiO, to desire to write, 
6-suri6,2 to desire to eat, 

367. Diminutives, denoting a feeble action, end in illo : 

cant-ill-6, -are, to sing feebly^ from cant-are, • to sing 

c6nscrib-ill-6, -are, to scribble., '* cOnscrib-ere, to write 

1. Diminutives in ill6 are probably formed from verb stems through 
diminutive verbal nouns. 

368. Denominatives are also formed with the suffixes Ico 
and igo: 

medic-or, medic-ari, to heal, from medic-us, physician 

claud-ic5, claud-icare, to be lame, ** claud-us, lame 

r6mig-o, remig-are, to be an oarsman, ** rfimex, oarsman 

mit-igO, mit-igare, to make gentle, ** mit-is, gentle 

1. Observe that in medic-or the letters ic belong to the stem of medic-ua, 
while in claud-ic5 they have become a part of the suflBx ic6 ; also that in 
rSmig-5 the letters ig belong to the stem of rSmex, while in inlt-ig5 they 
have become a part of the suffix lg5. 
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369. Many compound words are formed by uniting two or more 
stems and adding the suffixes of inflection when needed. The stem 
vowel of the first member of the compound generally disappears be- 
fore a vowel and generally takes the form of i before a consonant : 

magn-animus, from magno-animo-s, magnanimous, o disappears 

grand-aevus, *' grandi-aevo-s, of great age, i disappears 

omni-potens, *' omni-potent-s, omnipotent, i retained 

corni-cen, " cornu-cen, trumpeter, u changed to i 

capri-cornus, ** capro-cornu-s, capri-corn, o changed to i 

1 Bin-p-turi6 ; p is generally thus developed between m and t ; see 52, 5. 

2 &^uri6, from *ed-turio, from ed, the strong form of the root of ed-6 ; for 
euphonic changes, see 52, 1. 
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1. Consonant stems generally assume i before another consonant, as, 
hon5r-i-ficus, honorable. 

2. The ending of the second member is sometimes slightly changed, espe- 
cially in compound adjectives, which regularly pass into the I-Declension : 
multi-form-is, with many forms. 

3. Compounds in ez,^ dez, fez, cen, cida, and cola deserve notice: 
r6m-ez, oarsman; iil-dez, judge; artd-fez, artist; comi-cen, cornet- 
player; homi-cida, man-slayer; agri-cola, tiller of the soil. 

4. Note also compound adjectives in ceps,'^ fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and 
volus: parti-ceps, taking part; auri-fer, bearing gold; axmi'ser^ carrying 
arms, armor-bearer; fSLti-dicus, prophesying ; mirl-ficas, causing wonder; 
bene-voluB, well-wishing. 

370. Compound words are also formed by prefixing an inde- 
clinable particle to an inflected word with which it could not be 
used separately in the same sense : 

Im-memor, un-mindful; in-somnis, sleep-less; inter-rSgnum, ah inter- 
regnum, the interval between two reigns; per-noz, lasting all night; per- 
facilis, very easy ; ad-esse, to be present ; fi-discere, to learn thoroughly. 

371. Compound words are also formed by uniting two or more 
words which already sustain to each other some syntactical 
relation : 

Duo-decim, twelve ; MSLrs-piter, father Mars ; po8tri-di6, on the fol- 
lowing day ; quot-annis, yearly, on all years ; mSLgn-operfi = mSgnO opere, 
greatly ; dS-nuo = de novO, a-new. 

1. In these examples observe that words, not stems, are united : duo and 
decern ; MSrs and pater. 

2. Compounds formed by the union of two or more words are sometimes 
called Syntactic Compounds. Many such were formed by the Romans during 
the classical period. 

372. Compound Nouns and Adjectives may be divided according 
to their meaning into three classes : 

1. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by the 
first: inter-rSz, interrex; bene-voluB, well-wishing; per-m&gnas, very 
great; in-dignus, unworthy. 

1 Elx (ig-is), dex (die-is), fex (fic-is), cen, cid-a, and col-a are derived from 
the verbal roots seen in agr-ere, to drive; dic-ere, to tell; fac-ere, to make; 
can-ere, to sing, play ; caed-ere, to slay, and col-ere, to cultivate. 

2 Cep-s, fer, ger, dic-us, fic-us, and vol-us are from the roots of cap-ere, 
to take ; fer-re, to bear ; ger-ere, to carry ; dic-ere, to tell ; fac-ere, to make, 
and vol-6, vel-le, to wish. 
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2. Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the first 
as object: prin-ceps, taking the first place; belli-ger, waging war; hoinl- 
cida, one who slays a man ; agri-cola, one who tills the field. 

3. Possessive Compounds, generally best rendered by supplying having or 
possessing : aSni-pSs, haoing bronze feet; ^ celeri-pSs, swift-footed; ftli-pSs, 
wing-footed^ having wings for feet ; mSLgn-animus, having a great soul, 

373. Compound Verbs. — Verbs in general are compounded only 
with prepositions, originally adverbs : ^ 

Ab-!re, to go away ;^ ez-!re, to go out;^ prod-ire, to go forth; con- 
vocare, to call together ; dS-cidere, to fall off; prae-dicere, to foretell. 

1 . But a few compounds of faci5 and fio contain a verbal form in e or 6 : 
cale-facere, to make warm; cale-fierf, to become warm; c5iiBa6-iacere, 
to accustom, 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: satds facere or Batds-facere, to satisfy , do enough 
for ; an<miim advertere or anim-advertere, to notice, turn the mind to, 

3. Verbs in fico, like the following, are probably best explained as de- 
nominatives : * aedi-ficare, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-fic&re, to enlarge, 
from amplificus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel 
changes in accordance with phonetic law; see 281. 

374. Prepositions in Composition. — The following facts in regard 
to the Form and Meaning of prepositions in composition are added 
for reference : 

1. A, ab, aba. Form : a before m and v, and before f in the verb sum ; 
abs before c, q, t, and, with the loss of b, also before p ; ab in other 
situations. Meaning: away, off: SL-mittere, to send away; abs-condere, 
to hide away; ab-esse, to be away; el-fui, I have been away; abs-port&re, 
as-portSLre, to carry off; in adjectives, generally negative : ft-mSns, voithout 
mind, frantic ; ab-Bimilis, un-like. 

2. Ad. Form : generally unchanged, but d is assimilated before c, gen- 
erally before p and t, and sometimes before g, 1, r, and 8, and generally 
dropped before gn, sc, sp, and at. Meaning : to, toward, to one^s self; on, 

1 Observe the force of the compound. ASnus pSs means a brazen foot, but 
a6Di-p@8 means having brazen feet. 

2 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs. 

8 Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, 
etc., away, out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, 
and are auxiliary to the case endings; see 812. 

^ In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 
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at, near, in addition: ad-ducere, to lead to; ac-cipere, to receive; ad- 
gerere or ag-gerere, to carry to; a-spicere, to look at; ad-discere, to 
leant in addition, 

3. Ante. Form: unchanged except in antd-cip^e, to take before, and 
sometimes in composition with stSLre. Meaning : before, in preference to : 
ante-currere, to run before ; ante-habSre, to prefer. 

4. Circum. Form: sometimes circa in composition with e5, Ire. Mean- 
ing : round, about: circum-mittere, to send round; circum-ire or circu- 
ire, to go round. 

5. Com, con, co. Form: com before b, m, p, and in com edere, to 
eat up ; m assimilated before r and sometimes before 1 ; co before vowels, 
except in com-edere, before h, gn, and sometimes before n ; con in other 
situations. Meaning: together, icith, in various senses: com-bibere, to 
drink together; co-ire, to go together; con-loqui, col-loqui, to talk with, 
ov together; completely, thoroughly : con-cit&re, to rouse thoroughly; con- 
dSnsuB, very dense. 

6. E, ez. Form : ez before vowels and before c, h, p, q, s, t, and with 
assimilation before f ; e before the other consonants. Meaning : out, forth, 
without, free from: ez-ire, to go out or forth; ez-sanguis, without blood; 
thoroughly, completely, successfully : ez-urere, to burn up ; ef-ficere, to do 
successfully ; 6-duruB, very hard. 

7. In. Form : n is generally assimilated before m, often before r and 
♦sometimes before 1, generally changed to m before b and p, otherwise un- 
changed. Meaning: in, into, on, at, against: in-colere, to dwell in; in- 
ridSre or ir-rld§re, to laugh at ; im-pugn^e, to fight against. 

8. Inter. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legere, to understand. 
Meaning : between, together, sometimes involving interruption or ruin : 
inter-venire, to come between; inter-dicere, to forbid, inter-dict; inter- 
ire, to perish. 

9. Ob, obs. Form: generally ob, but b is assimilated before c, f, g, 
and p and dropped in o-mittere, to omit ; obs in obs-ol6scere, to grow old, 
and with the loss of b in os-tendere, to display. Meaning: before, in the 
xcay, against: of-ferre, to bring before; ob-st^e, to stand in the way; 
op-pugntre, to fight against ; d(twn, completely : oc-cidere, to cut down. 

10. Per. Form: generally unchanjred, but sometimes r is assimilated 
before 1 and dropped before i consonant in componnds of iflrere, as 
periurere, pSierere, to sioear falsely. Meaning: through, thoroughly; 
sometimes with the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legere 
or pel-legere, to read through; per-discere, to learn thoroughly; per- 
fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

11. Post. Form: generally unchanged. Meaning: after, behind: post- 
habSre, to place after, esteem less. 

12. Prod, pro. Form : generally pro, but prod, the original fonn, is 
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retained in a few words before vowels. Meaning : forth, forward, before, 
for: prod-ire, to go forth; pr5currere, to run forward; pr5-pagn^e, 
to fight in front of, to fight for; pro-hibSre, to hold aloof, to prohibit. 

13. Sub, subs. Form : generally sub, but b is assimilated before c, f, 
g, and p, and often before m and r. B is dropped before 8p ; subs, short- 
ened to BUS or BU, occurs in a few words. Meaning : tinder, down, from 
under, in place of, secretly, somewhat, slightly: Bub-ure, to go under; Bub- 
dficere, to draw from under, withdraw ; Bu-Bpicere, to look up ; BUB-cipere, 
to undertake; Bub-Btituere, to substitute; Bub-ripere, to take away secretly ; 
Bub-difficiliB, somewhat difficult. 

14. TrgLDB. Form: generally unchanged, but trSn is the usual form 
before b, and trSL is often used before d, i consonant, 1, m, and n. 
Meaning: across, through, completely: trans-currere, to run across; trSn- 
Bilire, to leap across ; trel-ducere, to lead across ; trSLnB-igere, to transact, 
finish. 

375. The following inseparable Particles occur in composition : 

1. Ambi. Form: generally amb before vowels and am before conso- 
nants, but an is used before c, q, and f. Meaning: around, round, on 
both sides, in two directions: amb-ire, to go round; amb-igere, to act 
in two ways, to hesitate; am-put^re, to cut round or off; an-quirere, to 
search round. 

2. Au: away, from: avL-fageie, to fiee away. 

3. DiB, di. Form: diB before p, q, t, before b followed by a vowel, 
and sometimes before i consonant, but b is assimilated before f and changed 
to r before a vowel ; di in most other situations. Meaning : apart, asunder , 
between, sometimes negative and sometimes intensive: diB-tinSre, to hold 
apart; dif-fugere, to flee asunder; dir-imere, to take in pieces, destroy; 
difficiliB, dif-ficult, not easy ; dl-laudSre, to praise highly. 

4. In. Form : n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition in. 
Meaning: not, un- : i-gnoBcere, not to know, to pardon; im-memor, 
un-mindful ; in-imicuB, un-friendly. 

5. For. Form: r assimilated before 1 and b. Meaning: forth, before, 
near: pol-lic6ri, to hold forth, promise; poB-BldSre, to sit near, possess; 
por-rigere, to hold forth, to offer. 

6. Red, re. Form: red before vowels, before h and in red-dere; re 
in other situations. Meaning: back, again^ in return, sometimes not, un-: 
red-ire, to go back; re-ficere, to repair, to make again; re-BignSre, to 
unseal. 

7. S6d, b6 : generally b6 ; apart, aside : BS-c6dere, to go apart, se-cede ; 
BSd-iti5, a going apart, sedition. 

8. V6 : noty without ; vS-B&nuB, not sane ; v6-corB, without heart, 
senseless. 
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PART IV. — SYNTAX 

STNTAX OF SENTENCES 
I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 

376. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

377. A sentence is a word, or a combination of words, express- 
ing either a single thought or two or more thoughts. 

1. A simple sentence expresses a single thought : 
ROnmlus urbem condidit, Bomulus founded the city. 

2. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences : 

Ego r^ges eieci, vOs tyrannOs intr5ducitis, / have banished kinffs, you 
introduce tyrants. 

3. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 
Miltiades accusS>tus est, Miltiades was accused. 

4. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a question : 
Quis nOn paupertatem extimSscit, who does not fear poverty f 

6. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command or entreaty : 
Libera, rem piiblicam metu, free the republic from fear. 

6. An Exclamatory Sent-ence has the form of an exclamation : 
Reliquit quOs virOs, what men he has left ! 

378. Simple Interrogative sentences are generally introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or by an inter- 
rogative particle, ne, non-ne, or num : ne asking for information ; 
noxine generally implying an affirmative answer, and num a nega- 
tive answer : 

Quis doctior Aristotele fuit, who was more learned than Aristotle ? Quid 
tandem t6 impedit, what^ pray, hinders you ? HOra quota est, what time is 
it f Ubinam gentium sumus, where in the world are we f Estisne v5s iSgatl 
missi, were you sent as ambassadors ? NOnne nObilitari volunt, do they not 
wish to be renowned ? Num igitur peccSmus, are we then at fault 9 

1. But questions in Latin, as in English, sometimes dispense with the in- 
terrogative word, especially in impassioned discourse : 
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Ego n5n poterO, shall I not he able ? Vis rCcte vivere, do you wish to live 
rightly 9 

2. The particle ne is regularly appended to the emphatic word of the sen- 
tence ; appended to non it forms nou-ne. It is, however, sometimes added 
to other interrogative words without affecting their meaning, as in utrum-ne, 
quanta-ne, etc. 

3. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray^ then, is often found in 
interrogative sentences, as in the second example. 

4. Nam appended to an interrogative also adds emphasis, as in ubinam 
in the fourth example. 

6. For two interrogatives in the same clause, and for an interrogative 
with tantus, see 511, 3 and 4. 

379. Answers. — In replying to a question of fact the Latin 
usually repeats some emphatic word, or its equivalent, often with 
prorsus, vero, and the like, or, if negative, with non : 

Nempe negas, do you indeed deny? Pr5rsus neg5, certainly I deny; 
c. Tusc. 5, 6. Possumusne esse tuti, can we he safe ? NOn possumus, we 
can not ; C. Ph. 12, 12. Tuam vestem detrSxit tibi, did he strip your garment 
from you? Factum, he did, lit. done = it was done ; T. Eun. 707. 

1. Sometimes the simple particle is used — affirmatively, sAnS, etiam, 
ita, vSr5, certS, etc. ; negatively, n5n, minimS, etc. : 

Visne sermOni demus operam sedentgs, do you wish us to (that we should) 
attend to the conversation sitting? Sanfi quidem, yes indeed; C. Leg. 2,1. 
Venitne, has he come? Non, no; Pi. Ps. 1067. 

380. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alterna- 
tive. The first clause generally has utrum or ne, or it omits the 
particle ; the second generally has an, as follows : 

utrum, an, 
ne, an, 

—7 an» , 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours? ROinamne 
venio, an hic maneam, am I going to Home or am I to remain here? Haec 
vera, an falsa sunt, are these things true or false? 

1. A negative in the second clause gives an n6n, very rarely nec-ne: 

Isne est quem quaerO, an n5n, is he the one whom I seek or not? T. Ph. 852. 
Sunt haec tua verba, necne, are these your words, or not? C. Tusc. 8, 18. 

2. In poetry and later prose the first clause may have utrum-ne, or 
utrum . . . ne, and the second an : 



whether, or 
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Utrumne persequemur 5tmm, an, etc., shall we enjoy our leisure, or, etc. ? 
Utrura praedicemne, an taceam, shall I make it known, or be silent? 

3. By the omission of the first clause, the second sometimes stands alone 
with an in the sense of 09*, and sometimes an is used to introduce inter- 
rogative sentences which do not seem to involve an ellipsis : 

Quid ais, what do you say? An v6uit Pamphilus, or has Pamphilus come? 

4. By the omission of the second clause, the first sometimes stands alone 
with utnun : 

Utrum hoc bellum nOn est, is not this war? C. Ph. 8, 2, 7. 

6. One or two rare forms occur in poetry, as ne . . . ne, in Vergil, and 
. . . ne, once in Horace : 

lustitiaene prius mirer belline, should I more admire your regard for jus- 
tice or your martial deeds? V. ii, 126. MS.iOra minOrane f9.mS., are they supe- 
rior or inferior to their fame? H. E. i, ii. 

6. Disjunctive, or Compound Questions, are sometimes extended to three 
or more members. Indeed Cicero, Pr5 DomO, 22, 67, has a question of this 
kind with eight members. 

II. ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

381. The Simple Sentence, alike in its most simple and in its 
most expanded form, consists of two distinct parts, expressed or 
implied, and of only two : 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks. 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject. 

382. The Simple or unmodified Subject may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, expressed or implied, or soni<B word or words used as a 
noun ; and the Simple or unmodified Predicate may be either a 
verb alone or a suitable verb, generally sum, with a Predicate 
Noun or a Predicate Adjective ; 

Cluilius moritur, Cluilius dies. Ego scrib5, 1 write. Vicimus, we have coii- 
quered. Dolere malum est, to suffer is an evil. Vita cara est, life is dear. 

1. In these examples observe that the subjects are Cluilius, ego, the 
pronoun implied in vici-mus, the Infinitive dolSre used as a noun, and 
vita. These subjects are all in the Nominative, according to 887. 

2. Observe that the predicates are moritur, scribo, vicimus, malum 
est and cSra est. Malum, thus used, is called a Predicate Noun, and cfra 
a Predicate Adjective. 
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383. The Complex Subject consists of tliel simple subject with 
one or more modifiers, generally an adjective, a iwuh in apposition^ 
or a Genitive; ^ J 

Albanus rex moritur, the Alhan king dies. Cluilius r§x moritUT) Cluilius 
the king dies. Perutiles XenophOntis librT sunt, the books of Xenophon are 
very useful. 

1. Observe that the complex subjects are Alb&niiB rSx, 6luilius rgx, 
and XenophontiB librl. 

2. In distinction from a predicate noun, or a predicate adjective, any 
noun or adjective used simply as a modifier of the subject, or of any otliefr 
noun, is called an Attributive Noun or Adjective. 

3. A noun or pronoun, used to describe or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is said to be in Apposition with it 
and is called an Appositive : Cluilius rfix, Cluilius the king. Appositives 
therefore form one variety of attributive nouns. ' 

384. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicat(? 
with its modifiers. These may be objective modifiers, adverbial 
modifiers, or both ; 

Gloria virtutem sequitur, glory follows merit. Sapient€s f eliciter Vivunt, 
the wise live happily. In his castris Cluilius moritur, in this camp Cluilius 
dies. POns iter paene hostibus dedit, the bridge well-nigh offered a passage 
to the enemy. 

1. Here observe that the modifier in the first example is the object virtii- 
tem, in the second the adverb fSliciter, in the third the adverbial expres- 
sion in his castris, and in the fourth the direct object iter, the indirect 
object hostibus, and the adverb paene. 

2. All nouns may be modified like the subject ; see 888. 

3. All adjectives may be modified by adverbs, and some adjectives may 
be modified by certain oblique cases : ' 

Satis humilis est, he is stifficiently humble. Semper ayidi laudis, fuistis, 
you have always been desirous of praise. Habfitis ducem memorem vestri^ 
you have a leader mindful of you. 

III. ELEMENTS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

385. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or mor6 inde- 
pendent sentences, combined without any change of form : 

Sol ruit et months umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Audendum est aliquid, aut omnia patienda, something^ 
must be risked^ or everything must be endured. : ) 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 13 
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386. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more sen- 
tences so combined that one of them retains its independent form 
while the others are made subordinate to it : 

Priusquam incipiSLs, cOnsultO opus est, before you hegin^ there is need of 
deliberation. 

1. In sentences of this kind the part which makes complete sense, — o5n- 
sult5 opus est, there is need of deliberation, — is called the Principal or 
Independent Clause ; and the part which is dependent upon it, — prius- 
quam incipifts, before you begin, — is called the Dependent or Subordinate 
Clause. 

2. The subordinate clause may be the subject or the predicate of the 
compound sentence or the modifier either of the subject or of the predi- 
cate: 

Quid digs ferat,i incertum est, what a day will bring forth is uncertain. 
Exitus fuit OratiOnis, sibi ntillam cum his amicitiam esse posse, ^ the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with them. Ego, qui t6 
cOnflrmO,! ipse me n5n possum, / who encourage you am unable to encour- 
age myself. Zenonem, cum AthSnls essem,^ audiSbam, I heard Zeno when 
I was at Athens. 
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SUBJECT NOMINATIVE 

387. Rule. — The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the 
Nominative : 

Romulus regnavit, Romulus reigned. Gloria virtutein sequitur, glory 
follows merit. Ignoro quid agas, / do not know how you are. Ego reges 
eieci, vos tyrannos introdiicitis, / have banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants; Ad Her. 4, 68. 

1. A Pronominal Subject is seldom expressed, as it is implied in the ending 
of the verb, as in the third example, but it may be expressed for emphasis 
or contrast, as in the last example. 

2. For the different forms of the subject, see 882. 

3. The subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative ; see 416. 

^ In the first example, the clause quid dies ferat is the subject ; in the second, 
sibi . . . posse is the predicate ; in the third, qui . . . c5nfirm0, a modifier of 
the subject ; and in the fourth, cum . . . essem, a modifier of the predicate. 
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AGREEMENT OF VERB WITH SUBJECT 

388. Rule. — A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person: 

Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. Castor et Pollux 
ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen to fight on horse- 
hack ; c. N. D. 2, 2. Scribam ad te, / shall write to you. 

1. Participles in compound tenses also agree with the subject in gender 
according to 894, 1, as in the second example. 

2. For the pronominal subject implied in the verb, as in the last exam- 
ple, see 387, 1. 

3. A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted by impersonal passive 
forms and by certain persons of the active, as the first and third i)erson 
plural Indicative and Subjunctive and the second person singular Subjunctive, 
dicimuB, we (people) say ; diciint, they say ; dlcSLs, you (any one) may say : 

Ad vesperum ptignatum est, they fought till evening. Quae volumus, 
credimus, we believe what we icish. Agere quod agas considerate decet, you 
should do considerately whatever you do ; c. Off i, 27. 

4. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, espe- 
cially est and sunt in proverbs and brief sayings : 

Omnia praeclara rSra, all excellent things are rare ; 0. Am. 21. Quot homi- 
nes, tot sententiae, as many opinions as men ; T. Ph. 454. Ecce tuae litterae, 
Zo, your letter ; c. Att. 18, 16. 

6. Dic5 and facio are often omitted in short sentences and clauses : 

Pauca de m6, a few words in regard to myself; C. N. D. 8, 2. Quid opus 
est plura, what need of (saying) more ? C. Sen. i, 8. Quae cum dixisset, Cotta 
finem, having thus spoken (when he had thus spoken), Cotta closed (made 

an end) ; C. N. D. 8, 40. 

6. Facio is often omitted in Livy after nihil aUud (amplius, minus, etc.) 
quam, nothing other (more, less, etc.) than^ merely ; nihil praeterquam, 
nothing except^ merely : 

Nihil aliud quam stetgrunt parS,ti ad pfLgnandum, they merely stood pre- 
pared for battle ; L. 84, 46. 

7. Certain brief forms of expression very often dispense with the verb : 
quid, what ? quid enim, what indeed ? quid erg5, what then f quid quod, 
what of the fact that ? nS plilra, not to say more ; quid h5c ad m6, what 
is this to me f nihil ad rem, nothing to the subject. 
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389. Synesis. — Sometimes, especially in poetry and in Livy, 
the predicate is construed according to the real meaning of the 
subject without regard to grammatical gender or number. Thus 

1. With collective nouns, iuventus, inultitud5, pars, and the like. 
These, though singular in form, are often plural in sense : 

Inventus ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend; V. 2, 68. 
Multitudo abeunt, the multitude depart ; L. 24, 8. M9^a pars abeunt, a large 
part withdraios ; s. 60, 8. 

Note. — In the first example, observe that the former of the two verbs is 
in the singular and the latter in the plural, not an uncommon construction 
with collective iioutis. 

2. With milia, often masculine in sense : 

Sex niilia peditum mOre Macedonum arm9.tl fuere, «tx thousand of the 
infantry were armed in the manner of Macedonians ; L. 87, 40. 

8. With quisque, uterque, alius . . . alium, alter . . . alterum, and 

the like : 

Uterque eorum exercitum educunt, each of them leads out his army; 
Caes. c. 3, 30. Allus alium domOs suSs invitant, they invite each other to their 
homes; 3. 66, 3. 

4. With a singular subject accompanied by an Ablative with cum : 
Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken ; L. 21, «0. 

5. With partim . . . partim in the sense of pars . . . pars : 

BonOrum partim necessaria sunt, partim n5n necessSria, of good things 
some are necessary^ others are not necessary ; c. Part. 24, 86. 

6. Occasionally in poetry with a neuter pronoun or adjective limited 
by a Partitive Genitive : 

Quid hue tantum hominum (= tot homings) incSdunt, why are so many 
men coming this way f PI. Poen. 619. 

390. The verb agrees, not with its subject, but with the Predi- 
cate Noun, or with a noun after quam, nisi, etc., when that noun 
is nearer than the subject and when the subject is an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

NOn omnis error stultitia dicenda est, not evei^ error should he called 
folly; c. Div. 2, 43. Pueri TrOianum dicitur agmen, the boys are called the 
Trojan hand; V. 6, 602. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing hut peace 
was sought ; c. Off. i, 28. Contentum suis rebus esse maximae sunt divitiae, 
to he content with one^s own is the greatest wealth; c. Parad. 6, 8. 
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391. The verb often agrees, not with its subject^ but with an 
Appositive, regularly when the appositive is oppidum ; 

Corinthus, Graeciae lumen, exstinctum est, Corinth^ the light of Greece^ was 
extinguished; c. Man. 5, ii. Volsinii, oppidum TuscOrum, concrematum est, 
Volsinii, a town of the Tuscans^ was burned, 

392. With two or more subjects, the verb may agree either 
with one subject and be understood with the others, or with all 
the subjects conjointly : 

Homgrus fuit et Hgsiodus ante ROmam conditam, Homer and Hesiod lived 
before the founding of Rome; C. Tusc. i, i, 8. Aut morgs spectari aut forttina 
solet, either character or fortune is wont to be regarded. PompSius, Lentulus, 
ScipiO perierunt, Pompey, Lentulus^ and Scipio perished. Ego et CicerO 
val6mus, Cicero and I are well ; c. Fam. u, 5. Tti et Tullia val6tis, you and 
Tullia are well. Pater mihl et mater mortul sunt, my father and mother are 
dead; T. Eun. 517. Labor voluptSsque inter sfi sunt iunctai labor and pleasure 
are joined together ; L. 5, 4. 

1. The verb generally agrees with one subject and is understood with the 
others, when it stands before the subjects or between them, as in the first 
example, and when the subjects represent inanimate objects, as in the second 
example. 

2. A verb agreeing conjointly with subjects differing in Person, takes the 
first person rather than the second and the second rather than the third, as 
in the fourth and fifth examples. 

3. A participle in a compound tense, agreeing conjointly with subjects dif- 
fering in Gender, is masculine if the subjects denote persons, otherwise gen- 
erally neuter, as in the sixth and seventh examples. 

4. Two Subjects as a Unit. — Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
Unit or Whole admit a singular verb : 

Cui senatus populusque ROmanus praemia dedit, to whom the senate and 
Roman people (i.e. the state as a unit) gave rewards; C Balb. 4, lo. Sed 
tempus necessitasque postulat, but the time and necessity (i.e. the crisis) 
demand; C. Oflf. i, 23, .81. 

6. With Aut or Neque. — When subjects connected by aut, vel, neque, 
nee, slve, or seu are of the same person, the verb generally agrees with 
the nearest subject, but when they differ in person, the verb is generally 
plural: 

Aut Brutus aut Cassius iCidicavit, either Brutus or Cassius judged. Haec 
neque ego neque tu fficimus, neither you nor I have done these things; T. Ad. 

108. 
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APPOsrrivES and predicate nouns 

393. Rule. — A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predi- 
cate of another noun denoting the same person or thing 
agrees with it in Case : 

Appositiyes. — Cluilius rex moritur, Cluilius the king dies, Saguntum, 
foederatam civitatem, exptigiiavit, he took Saguntum, an allied town, The- 
mistoclcs veiii ad te, /, Themistocles, have come to you; n. 2, 9. Venus, 
regina Cnidi, Venus, the queen of Cnidtis; H. 1, 80. 

Predicates. — Usus magister est, experience is a teacher ; C. E. Post. 4, 9. 
Vita magistra est, life is an instructress; G. Rose. A. 27, 75. Exstitisti tu 
vindex nostrae libertatis, you have appeared as the defender of our liberty. 
Servius rex est declaralus, Servius was declared king, 

1. An appositive or a predicate noun with different forms for different 
genders must agree in gender as well as in case ; as Cluilius rSz, Venus 
rfiglna, dsus magister, vita magistra, above. 

2. An appositive or a predicate noun may agree with a pronoun, whether 
expressed or only implied in the ending of a verb. Thus ThemistoclSs above 
agrees with a pronoun implied in vfini, while vindez agrees with tH ex- 
pressed. 

3. Clauses. — A noun or pronoun may be an appositive or predicate of a 
clause, or a clause an appositive or predicate of a noun or pronoun : 

Ceterum, id quod n5n timSbant, prope libertSs Smissa est, but liberty was 
almost lost, that which they did not fear ; L. 2, 8. Facinus est vincire civem 
Rom&num, to bind a Boman citizen is a crime, Or3,culum datum erat vic- 
trlcfis Athenas fore, an oracle had been given that Athens would be victor^ 
0U8 ; c. Tusc. 1, 28. 

4. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be appositives or predicates of 
the whole, or the whole may be an appositive or predicate of the parts : 

Duo rggfis, ille bell5, hie pace, civitatem aux€runt, tioo kings advanced the 
interests of the state, the former by war, the latter by peace; L. 1, 21. Ptole- 
maeus et Cleopatra, rgggs Aegypti, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, rulers of Egypt ; 
cf. L. 87, 8. Nautius et Furius cOnsulSs erant, Nautius and Furius were con- 
suls ^ L. 2, 89. 

6. Predicate Apposition. — Appositives sometimes have nearly the force 
of subordinate clauses : 

Aedem Salutis dictator dedicavit, he dedicated the temple of Salus when 
(he was) dictator; L. 10, 1, 9. 

6. Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive implied 
in them : 
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Ad tuam ipslus amicitiam, to your own friendship. NOmen meum absentia, 
my name in my absence, 

7. Locatives admit appositives in the Locative Ablative, with or without 
a preposition : 

Albae c5nstit€runt in urbe opportfLnS., they halted at Alba, a convenient 
city ; c. Ph. 4, 2. Corintiu, AchS.iae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Athaia; 
T. H. 2, 1. 

8. Predicate nouns are most frequent with sum and a few intransitive 
verbs, Sveldd, ezsisto, app^e5, and the like, and with passive verbs of 
Appointing, Making, Naming, Regarding, and the like. 

9. Predicate nouns are used, not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Lifinitives and participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Orestem s6 esse dixit, he said that he was Orestes. D^claratus rex Numa, 
Numa having been declared king. CanlniO c5nsule, Caninius being consul. 

10. In the poets, predicate nouns are used with verbs of a great variety 
of signification ; 

Rgxque paterque audlsti, you have been called both king and father (have 
heard yourself so called) ; ii. E. i, 7, 8T. Ego quae divom inc6d5 rSglna, I who 
walk as queen of the gods; v. i, 46. 

11. The Dative of the object for which (488), pr6 with the Ablative, and 
loc5 or ixumer5 (or in numero) with the Genitive, are often kindred in 
force to predicate noims : 

MalO est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men (is to men for an 
evil). Sicilia nObis prO aerariO fuit, Sicily was a treasury (for a treasury) 
for us. DeOrum numero eOs ducunt, they consider them as gods (in the num- 
ber of). 

12. For the Predicate Accusative, see 410, 1. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 

394. Rule. — Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predi- 
cate, agree with their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case : 

Fortuna caeca est, Fortune is blind. Verae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
true friendships are enduring. Usus magister est optimus. Experience is 
the best teacher. Haec aurea vasa, these golden vessels. Sol oriens diem 
conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Certum est liberos amarl, it is 
certain that children are loved. 

1. Demonstratives and participles are adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as haec vSLsa, 851 orifins. 
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2. Remember that in the passive forms of the verb the participle some- 
times agrees with a predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 890, 891. ; 
,3. For the distinction between an attributive adjective and a predicate 
adjective, see 383, 2. 

4. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as with a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. Thus, 
in the last example, certum agrees with llber5s amSn. When an adjective 
agrees with a clause, or with an Infinitive, it is always neuter, generally 
singular, but in poetry it is sometimes plural as in Greek : 

' Ut Aeneas iactgtur nOta tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you; 

V. 1, 667. 

5. A neuter adjective used substantively sometimes supplies the place of 
a predicate adjective : 

Cimi mors sit extrgmum, since death is the last thing; C. Fam. 6, 21. Triste 
lupus stabulis, a icoJf is a sad thing for the flocks ; V. E. 8, 80. 

6. A neuter adjective with a Genitive is often used in poetry and in late 
prose, rarely in Caesar and Cicero, instead of an adjective with its noon ; 
especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Miratur strata viarum,i he admires the paved streets; V. 1, 422. CorruptUB 
vanis r6rum, deluded by vain things; n S. 2, 2. Cuncta terrarum sub&cta, all 
lands subdued ; ii. 2, i, 23. 

7. Sometimes, though chiefly in poetry, the adjective or participle con- 
forms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender 
or number : 

Pars certare parati, a part (some) prepared to contend ; V. 5, 108. Absente 
nobis (= me), in my absence; T. Eun. 649. Dgmosthengs cum ceteris erant 
expulsi, Demosthenes with the others had been banished; N. 19, 2. 

8. Agreement with One Noun for Another. — When a noun governs 
another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two 
nouns sometimes agrees with the other, especially in poetry and late prose : 

MaiOra r6rum initia, the beginning of greater things; L. i, l. Ad itlstl 
cursum amnis, to the regular course of the nver; L. i, 4. 

9. In poetry an adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is some- 
times attracted into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit se dextra, she shows herself favorable ; V. 2, sss. 

395. An adjective or participle, belonging in sense to two or 
more nouns, may agree with one and be understood with the 
others, or it may agree with them all conjointly : 

1 Str&ta vianim, poetical for stratas vias. 
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Dubitare visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicius and Cotta seemed to doubt; 
C. Or. 1, 62. TemeritSs IgnOratioque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are 
had. Castor et Pollux ex equis ptignare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were 
seen to fight on horseback ; c. N. D. 2, 2. 

1. An attributive adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun ; a 
predicate adjective less frequently : 

Agri omn6s et maria, all lands and seas ; C. Tusc. i, 28. Huic Hyperidfis 
proximus et Aeschines fuit, next to him were Hyperides and Aeschines; 

C. Bnit. 9, 36. 

2. A plural adjective or participle used with two or more nouns of differ- 
ent genders is generally masculine, when the nouns denote living beings, or 
are in a manner personified, otherwise generally neuter, used substantively ; 
see 894, 5 : 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, my father and mother are dead; 
cf. T. Eun. 517. R6x regiaque classis ^ prof ecti, the king and the royal fleet set 
out. HonQr6s, imperia, victOriae fortuita sunt, honors, commands^ and vic- 
tories are accidental things ; c. otf. 2, 6. Inimica inter s6 sunt libera civitas 
et r6x, a free state and a king are things hostile to each other. Labor 
voluptasque, dissimillima natura, inter s© sunt iuncta, labor and pleasure, 
things most unlike by nature, are joined together. 

Note. — Moreover, with nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective 
or participle is sometimes neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Stultitia et temeritas et iniiistitia sunt fugienda, folly, rashness, and 
injustice are things to be avoided; cf. c. Fin. 3, ii. 

3. Two or more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun : 
prima et vicSsima legionSs, the first and twentieth legions. 

4. In the same manner two or more praen5inina, personal names, in the 
singular may be combined with a family name in the plural: QnaeuB et 
PtlbliiiB ScIpi5nSB, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. 

6. For Roman names, see 864, .3. 

AGREEMENT OF PRONOUNS 

396. Rule. — Pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
Gender, Number, and Person : 

Nemo est qui te non metuat, there is no one who does not fear you. 
Graeci rebus istis, quas nos contemn imus, delectantur, the Greeks are de- 
lighted with those things which we despise. Nihil agis quod ego non videam, 

— ^ — J 

1 Here rSgria cla.88i8 is in a manner personified, as it represents the soldiers 
who manned the fleet. 
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you do nothing which I do not see. Ego qui te confirrao, ipse me n5n pos- 
sum, / who encouraged you am not able to encourage myself. Vis est in 
virtutibus ; eas excita, there is strength in virtues ; arouse them, 

1. When the antecedent is a determinative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative takes the person of the latter : 

Haec is f6ci qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, / who was the companion of 
Dolabella did this; c. Fam. 12, u. 

2. Pronouns which have predicate nouns associated with them generally 
agree by attraction with those nouns : 

Animal quem 1 vocftmus hominem, the animal which we call man ; C. Leg. 
1, 7. Thebae quod^ BoeOtiae caput est, Thebes which is the capital of Boeotia ; 
L. 42, 44. Ea^ erat confessiO, that (the fact stated) was an admission; L. l, 45. 

Note. — Pronouns are not usually attracted when they are neuter and 
stand in a negative sentence nor when the predicate noun is a foreign 
proper name : 

Nee sopor illud erat, nor was that sleep ; V. 8, 178. FlUmen quod appel- 
latur Tamesis, a river which is called the Thames ; Caes. 6, 11. 

3. Pronouns, when used as adjectives, conform, of course, to the ordinary 
rule for adjectives ; see 894. 

397. Synesis. — The Pronoun is sometimes construed according 
to the real meaning of the antecedent without regard to gram- 
matical form, and sometimes it refers to the class of objects to 
which the antecedent belongs : 

Equitatum praemittit qui videant, etc., he sends forward his cavalry to see, 
etc.; Caes. 1, 15. Eftrum rfirum utrumque, each of these things; C. Div. 1, M. 
Quia fessum mllitem habebat, ils quietem dedit, as he had an exhausted sol- 
diery, he gave them rest. Democritum omittamus ; nihil est enim apud istds, 
let us omit Democritus ; for there is nothing in the works of such, 

398. Two or More Antecedents. — When a pronoun refers to two 
or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, but 
it sometimes agrees with the nearest, or the most important : 

Pietas, Virtus, Fid6s, quarum*^ RQmae templa sunt. Piety, Virtue, and 
Faith, whose temples are at Borne ; c. Leg. 2, 11. Praeter culpam ac pecc&- 
tum, qua 2 semper car6bis, except fault and error, from which you will ever 
he free ; c. Fam. 5, 21. 

1 Quem attracted from quod to agree with hominem : quod attracted from 
quae to agree with caput, and ea from id to agree with cOnfessiO. 

2 Qu&rum agrees with Piet&s, Vlrtas, FidSs, conjointly ; qu& with oulpam, 
the more important. 
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1. With antecedents differing in gender, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for adjectives, being generally masculine if the antecedents denote 
persons, otherwise neuter ; see 395, 2 : 

LatOna et ApoUQ et Diana, quQrum divlnum domicilium compllavit, La- 
tona, Apollo^ and Diana^ whose divine abode he pillaged ; c. Ver. 6, 72. In- 
cOnstantia et temeritas, quae digna nOn sunt deo, inconstancy and rashness, 
which are things not worthy of a god ; cf. c. N. D. 8, 24. 

2. With antecedents differing in person, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for verbs, preferring the first person to the second and the second to 
the third, see 892, 2 : 

Errastis et tu et coll6gae tul qui spSrastis, both you and your colleagues 
who hoped, have made a mistake; c. Agr. i, 7. 

399. Relative Construction. — Originally the relative was a pro- 
nominal adjective in agreement with the antecedent repeated in 
the relative clause, as itinera duo, quibus itineribus, two ways, by 
which ways. Generally the antecedent is retained in the principal 
clause and omitted in the relative clause, but sometimes it is re- 
tained in the relative clause and omitted in the principal clause, 
and sometimes it is omitted in both. Hence the following forms : 

1. Antecedent in both clauses : 

Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus domO exire possent, there were two 
ways by which they were able to go from home ; Caes. i, 6. 

2. Antecedent omitted in the relative clause, the usual construction : 
Marius qui Italiam obsidiOne liberavit, Marius who freed Italy from siege, 

3. Antecedent omitted in the principal clause, but retained in the rela- 
tive clause. In this construction the relative clause in classical prose 
generally stands first: 

In quem ggressi sunt locum, TrQia vocatur, the place where (into which) 
they landed is called Troy; L. i, i. Quam quisque uOrit artem, in hac s6 
exerceat, let every one practice the art which he knows; c. Tusc. i, 18, 4i. 

4. Antecedent omitted in both clauses. This is common when the ante- 
cedent is indefinite, or is implied in a possessive pronoun, or in an adjective : 

Sunt qui c6nseant, there are some who think. Vestra, qui cum integritate 
vixistis, hOc interest, this interests you who have lived uprightly ; C. Bull. 28, 79. 
Servlli tumultii, quQs, etc. , in the revolt of the slaves whom, etc. j Caes. 1, 40. 

Note. — In the second example, the antecedent of qui is a personal pronoun 
implied in vestrft, and in the last example the antecedent of qu5B is Berv5- 
rum implied in servIU, of the slaves. 
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5. Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the case of the 
antecedent, and in poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is sometimes at- 
tracted into the case of the relative : 

Notante itidice, quO ^ nOsti, when the judge whom you know reprimands ; 
H. 8. 1, 6, 14. Urbem,! quam statuO, vestra est, the city which I am building 
is yours ; v. i, 578. 

6. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun is in the neuter singular, but the relative generally adds id as an 
appositive to such antecedent : 

Regem, quod numquam ante9, acciderat, necavfirunt, they put their king to 
death, which had never before happened ; c. Off. 2, 23. Sin 9. vObIs, id quod 
nOn sp6r0, dSserar, but if I should be deserted by you, which I do not expect; 

C. BoBC. A. 4, 10. 

USE OF CASES 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. — NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE 

400. Cases, in accordance with their general meaning and use, 
naturally arrange themselves in pairs, as follows : 

J J Nominative, Case of the Subject. 

1 Vocative, Case of the Person Addressed. 

jj r Accusative, Case of the Direct Object. 

* 1 Dative, Case of the Indirect Object. 

jjj J Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 

* 1 Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations. 

Note. — The Nominative, Vocative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative have 
probably retained, with very slight modifications, their original force as de- 
veloped in the mother tongue from which the Latin was derived. For the 
Ablative, see 469. 

NOMINATIVE 

401. The Nominative is used as follows : 

1. As Subject of the Sentence ; see 882, 1 ; 887. 

2. As Appositive to another Nominative ; see 398. 

3. As Predicate Nominative ; see 398. 

4. In Exclamations ; see 421, 3. 

1 Qud attracted from quern int^ the case of the antecedent ; urbem attracted 
from urbs into the case of the relative. 
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VOCATIVE. — CASE OF ADDRESS 

402. Rule. — The name of the person or thing addressed 
is put in the Vocative : 

Tuum est, Servl, regnum, the kingdom is yours, Servius. Quid est, Cati- 
lina, quod te delectare possit, what is there, Catiline, which can please you f 
O di iinmortales, immortal gods. 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi ta, populus Albanus,! hear ye, Alban people ; L. i, 24. 

3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetiy 
where we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab Qris exspectate venis, from what shores, Hector, do 
you anxiously awaited come? v. 2, 282. lane libentius audls, you prefer to be 
called Janus^; H. s. 2, 6, 20. Macte nova virttite,' a blessing on your new 
valor ^; v. 9, 641. 

ACCUSATIVE 

403. The Accusative is used as follows: 

1. As Direct Object; see 404. 

2. As Direct Object and Predicate ; see 410. 

3. As Double Object — Person and Thing; see 411. 

4. As Direct Object with Infinitive ; see 414. 

5. As Subject of Infinitive; see 416. 

6. As Accusative of Specification ; see 416. 

7. As Accusative of Time, Space, and Limit; see 417, 418. 

8. With Prepositions and in Exclamations; see 420, 421. 

Accusative as Direct Object 

404. Rule. — The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Marius Italiam liberavit, Marius freed Italy. Populi Roniani salutem 
defendite, defend the safety of the Roman people. Romulus Romain condi- 

1 But populus Alb&nus may be a Nominative form with the Vocative mean- 
ing following the analogy of all nouns and adjectives except those in us ; see 76, 1. 

2 Or, you more g-adly hear yourself called Janus. 

8 Supply estd. Literally he enlarged by your new valor. In this expression, 
ina<;te has become so far indeclinable that it is used in the Accusative singular 
and in the plural. * 
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dit, Romulus founded Rome. Librum de rebus rusticis scripsi, / wrote a 
book on rural affairs, 

1. The Direct Object may be either the Person or Thing on which the 
action of the verb is directly exerted, as Italiam and Baltltein above, 
or the Result of the action, the object produced by it, as R5mam and 
librum. 

2. Passive Construction. — In the passive construction, the noun or 
pronoun which is the direct object of the active becomes the Subject 
Nominative ; 

Laudant exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnSs, they praise the legions with the 
choicest words. Laudantur exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnSs, the legions are 
praised xoith the choicest words ; c. Ph. 4, 8, 6. 

3. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as a direct object : 

y^rum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Quis sim scifis, 
you will know who I am. 

4. The object of a transitive verb is often omitted when it can be easily 
supplied : move5 = moveO m6, / move ; vertit = vertit s6, he turns, 

405. Special Verbs. — Note the use of the Accusative with the 
following special verbs, many of which admit other constructions, 
as the Dative or the Ablative with or without de. Thus : 

1. With verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and Smell; as d6Bp0- 
rSre, to despair^ to despair of; dolSre, to grieve^ to grieve for; gemere, to 
sighy to sigh over; horrSre, to shudder ^ to shudder at; maerSre, to mourn^ 
to mourn over ; mirSri, to wonder^ to wonder at ; ridSre, to laugh, to laugh 
at; sitlre, to thirsty to thirst after; olSre, redolSre, to have an odor^ to 
have the odor of; sapere, to have taste, to have the taste of: 

Meum casum doluerunt, they mourned over my misfortune; C. Sest. 60, 
146. Pacem d^spgravi, / despaired of peace ; c. Att. 7, 20. DStrimenta ridet, 
he laughs at losses; n. E. 2, i, 121. OratiOngs redolentSs antlquit&tem, ora- 
tiojis savoring of antiquity ; C. Brut. 21, 82. 

Note. — DolSre takes the Accusative or the Ablative with or without M ; 
dSspSr&re, the Accusative, the Dative, or the Ablative with d6 ; ol6re and 
redolSre, the Accusative or Ablative : dSlict5 dolSre, to grieve over a fault; 
Balfiti or dS salute dSspSrSLre, to despair of safety ; sibl dSspSrSre, to de- 
spair of oneself; redolSre th3rino, to have the odor of thyme. 

2. With a few other verbs ; as dtlrSre, to grow hard, to make hard ; sup- 
peditSre, to abound, to furnish bountifully ; tacSre, to be silent, to pass over 
in silence : 

Fjgo multa tacui, I have passed over many things in silence; C. G. 4, 1, S. 
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3. Several impersonal verbs admit the Accusative ; as decet, it befits; 
dSdecet, it does not befit; iuvat, it pleases; fallit, fugit, praeterit, it 
escapes : 

Ur9.tGrem Irdsci minimi decet, it by no means becomes an orator to be 
angry. Nisi me fallit, unless it escapes me, unless I mistake. 

4. Miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget take the Accusative and 
Genitive ; see 467. 

Note. — Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an Indirect Object or 
some special construction ; see 426. 

406. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 

Mutinam circumsedent, they are besieging Mutina. Murmur c0nti5nem 
pervasit, a murmur went through the assembly. Pyr6naeura transgreditur, 
he crosses the Pyrenees, Undam innatat alnus, the boat floats upon the 
stream ; V. o. 2, 46i. T61a modo exit, he only avoids the blows; V. 5, 488. 

407. In poetry, rarely in prose, a few verbs, chiefly those of 
Clothing and Unclothing, — induo, ezuo, cingo, accingo, etc., — are 
sometimes used reflexively in the passive, like the Greek Middle 
Voice, and thus admit an Accusative : 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; V. 2, 892. Indtile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword; V. 2, 610. Pueri suspSnsI loculOs lacerto, boys 
loith satchels hung tipon the arm ; H. s. i, 6, 78. PSscuntur silvfts, they browse 
upon the forests ; V. G. 8, 814. IdnO necdum antiquum saturata dolOrem, Juno 
not yet having appeased her old resentment ; V. 6, 608. 

408. Verbal Adjectives and, in Plautus, a. few Verbal Nouns 
occur with the Accusative : 

Vltabundus castra hostium, avoiding the camp of the enemy ; L. 26, 18. 
Quid tibi banc ctiratiQst rem (cClratiOst = cftratiO est), why do you care for 

this? PI. Amph.519. 

409. Cognate Accusative. — Even Intransitive verbs admit the 
Accusative of an object of cognate or kindred meaning, generally 
with an adjective or other modifier : 

Tutam vltam vivere, to lead a secure life ; C. Ver. 2, 47. COnsimilem Itlse- 
rat ille Iddum, he had played a similar game ; T. Eun. 686. N6m5 servittitem 
servlvit, no one lived in servitude ; c. Top. 6, 29. 
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1. Note the following use of neater prononns and adjectives in a kindred 

sense: 

Eadem peccat, Tie makes the same mistakes; c. N. D. i, 12. Idem ^Ori&n, 
to make the same boast; c. Sen. lo. Hoc pueii poesunt, have Uie boys this 
power f C. Tusc. 2, 14. 

2. Note the following poetical constructions : 

PQgnavit proelia, he fought battles; H. 4, 9. VCx hominem sonat, the 
voice sounds human; v. i, 328. Cor5n&ri Olympia, to be crowned with the 
Olympic crown ; H. E. 1, i, 60. 

Two Accusatives of the Same Person 

410. Rule. — Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regard- 
ing, Showing, and the like, admit Two Accusatives of the 
Same Person or Thing : 

Hamilcarem imperatorem fecerunt, they made Hamilcar commander; 
N. 22, 2. Ancum regera populus creavit, the people made Ancus king; L. 1, 82. 
Summum consilium appellarunt senatum, they called their highest council a 
senate ; cf. c. Sen. 6. Cato Flaccum habuit collegam, Cato had Flaccus as a 
colleague ; N. 24, i. 

1. Predicate Accusatiye. — One of these two Accusatives is the Direci 
Object and the other a Predicate Accusative. In the passive the direct 
object of the active becomes the subject Nominative and the predicate 
Accusative becomes the predicate Nominative : 

Populus Ronmnus consulein me fecit, the Roman people made me consul. 
Consul f actus sum, / was made consul. 

» 

2. HabSre, to have^ admits two Accusatives, as in the fourth example 
under the rule, but when it means to regard^ it usually takes, instead of the 
predicate Accusative, the Dative, the Ablative with in or pr6, or the Greni*- 
tive with loc5, numero. or in numero : 

Paupertas probro hab6ri coepit, the absence of wealth began to be regarded 
as a disgrace; s. (\ 12. Ses6 ilium nOn pr5 amicO, sed hoste habit&rum, thai 
he should regard him, not as a friend, but as an enemy ; Caes. i, 44. ReductOs 
in hostium numerO habuit, he regarded them as enemies, when brought back. 

Note. — These constructions are also used with other verbs meaning to 
regard. 

3. The Predicate Accusative is often an adjective : . l 
IpsOs caecOs reddit av9,ritia, avarice makes them blind ; cf. C. Boso. A. 4S. 
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Two AccuBatives — Person and Thing 

411. Rule. — Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teach- 
ing, and Concealing admit Two Accusatives — one of the 
Person and one of the Thing : 

Me sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion; C. Q. Fr. 2, i. Pacem 
te poscimus, we demand peace from you; V, ii. 862. Philosophia nos res 
oranes docuit, philosophy has taught us all things ; cf. C. Leg. l, 22. Non te 
celavi sermonein, / did not conceal the conversation from you; C. Fam. 2, 16. 

1. In the passive the Person becomes the subject and the Accusative 
of the Thing is retained : 

Rogatus ego sententiam multa dixl, having been asked my opinion I stated 
many things; c. Att. i, 16. Omn6s militiae art6s 6doctus fuerat, he had been 
taught all the arts of war ; L. 25, 87. Id c61S,rI n5n potuit, he could not be 
kept ignorant of this ; N. 7, 5, 2. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with cS15, doceo, Sdoce5 ; often 
with rog5, posed, rep5sc5, and sometimes with dSdoce5, exposed, flft- 
git5 ; e5nsul5, interrogd, pereontor, etc. 

3. Instead of the Accusative of the Thing verbs of Asking or Questioning 
generally take the Ablative with d6, eSlo sometimes takes the Ablative with 
d6, and doeeo and Sdoeeo the Ablative with or without d6, an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

Quem ego interrogem d6 ttiribulls, whom I may question about the censers. 
M6 d6 hoc librQ c6lavit, he kept me ignorant of this book. D6 sua r6 m6 
docet, he informs me in regard to his case. Litterls Graecis doctus, instructed 
in Greek literature. S5cratem fidibus docuit, he taught Socrates to play on 
the lyre ; c. Fam. 9, 22. T6 nihil sapere docuit, he taught you to know nothing. 

4. Quaero, to ask, and verbs of Imploring and Demanding generally 
take the Accusative of the Thing and the Ablative of the Person with a, ab, 
d6, 6, or ex. In the passive the thing becomes the subject and the Abla- 
tive of the person is retained : 

Quaerit ex solO ea, etc., he asks him in private (from him alone) about 
those things; Caes. 1, I8. Pacem a vQbIs petimus, we implore peace from you; 
L. 6, 26. Id ab eO flagitabatur, this was earnestly demanded of him. 

412. The Accusative of a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective occurs 
in connection with a direct object with many verbs which other- 
wise seldom, if ever, take two Accusatives : 

HQc t6 hortor, / give you this exhortation ; C. C. 1, 6. Ea mongmur, we 
are admonished of these things; cf. C. Am. 24. Numquid aliud m6 vis ? do yon 
wish anything else of me ? Illud t6 oro, that I ask of you. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. 14 
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1. In rare instances, 5r5, moned and its compounds admit a noon as the 

Accusative of the thing- 

Auxilia r^gem Or&bant, they asked auxiliaries of the king; L. 23, 5. Earn 
rem nOs locus admonuit, the place reminded us of that event; 3. 79, l. 

413. A few compounds of trans, and in rare instances of cixoiiiii 

and praeter, admit two Accusatives ip the active and one in the 

passive : 

COpias flumen tr^iixit, he led his forces across the river; L. 22, 4S. Prae- 
tervehor Ostia Fantagiae, / am carried past the mouth of the Pantagias; 

V. 8, 688. 

Accusative and Infinitive 

414. Rule. — Many transitive verbs admit both an Accu- 
sative and an Infinitive : 

Ut doceam Rullum tacere, that I may teach Rullus to he silent; G. Agr. 8, 8. 
Edocuit gentem casus aperire futdros, he taught the race to disclose future 
events. Sentlmus calere ignem, we perceive that fire is hot, Regem trir 
dunt se abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself; L. 1, 81. 

1. In these examples observe that docuit and Sdocuit admit two Accu- 
satives and that the Infinitive here simply takes the place of one Accusative ; 
that Rullum and gentem are the objects of the finite verbs ; that Ignem, 
in the third example, may be explained either as the object of sentfmus or 
as the subject of the Infinitive, calSre, we perceive fire to he hot or that fire 
is hot ; and that the Accusative rSgem in the last example is plainly the 
subj(>ct of the Infinitive, abdidisse, that the king concealed himself These 
examples illustrate the development of the subject of the Infinitive out of 
the direct object of the principal verb. Hence we have the following rule. 

415. Rule. — Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive some- 
times takes an Accusative as its subject : 

Platoiieni ferunt in Italiam venisse, they report that Plato came into Italy; 
(/. TuHc. 1, 17, 8i>. Clviiatis sapientissimum Solonem dicunt fuisse, they say 
that Solon was the wisest man of the state. 

Accusative of Specification 

416. Rule. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a verb or an adjec- 
tive may take an Accusative to Define its Application : 

Ndbe unier5s amictus, with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud; H. i, 2, 81. 
Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with limhs shattered with Udtar 
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(broken as to his limbs) ; h. s. i, i, 6. Aeneas os deo similis, Aeneas like 
a god in countenance ; v. i, 589. 

1. This Accusative sometimes concurs with the Poetic Accusative after 
passive verbs used reflexively. Thus umerSs above may be explained either 
as an Accusative of Specification or as the object of amictuB used reflexively ; 
see 407. 

2. The Accusative is often used in an adverbial sense, developed largely 
from the Accusative of Specification and the Cognate Accusative, as multum, 
plurimum, cStera, reliqua, etc. ; partem, vicem, nihil, secuB, aliquid, 
hoc, illud, id, etc. ; id aetatds, of that age ; id temporis, at that time : 

Cetera Ignarus populi R0m3,ni, in other respects ignorant of the Roman 
people ; 8. 19, 7. Maximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the 
largest part) upon milk ; Caes. 4, i. Id hominibus id aetatis impOnitur, that is 
placed upon men of that age, i.e. of that time in life ; c. Or. i, 47, 207. Locus 
id temporis vacuus, a place at that time vacant; c. Fin. 6, i. 

3. Id genuB, omne genuB, and the like, apparently in the sense of Sius 
generis, omniB generis, etc., are probably best explained as appositives: 

Aliquid id genus scribere, to vjrite something of this kind (something, viz. 
this kind). 

Accusative of Time and Space 

417. Rule. — Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative : 

Romulus septem et triginta regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years; L. 1, 21, 6. Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit 
e vita, Cato died at the age of (having been born) eighty-Jive years. Septin- 
genta mllia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. Aggerem 
altum pedes octoginta exstriixerunt, they erected a mound eighty feet high. 

1 . Duration of Time is sometimes expressed by the Accusative with per : 
Per annOs vTginti certatum est, the contest was carried on for twenty years. 

2. Duration of Time sometimes so far coincides with time in or within 
which (487) that it is expressed by the Ablative : 

Ptignatum est hOris quinque, the battle was fought five hours, or in five 
hours ; cf. Caes. c. 1, 46. 

3. Distance regarded as Extent of Space is expressed by the Accusative 
as in the third and fourth examples, but regarded as the Measure of Differ- 
ence (479) it is expressed by the Ablative. Moreover, the Ablative of 
Distance sometimes takes ft, or ab : 
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MHihuif fja^aam sex & CaeaarU castrla (^ns€dit, A« emcawiped ai ike iK»- 
(<in/r^ of nix mileJi /rry,u Caesar's camp ; Caes. i. -is. Ab milibos paaBmim 
<\nf>h\\A rr^Mtra p^/^u^nint. M«jf pitched their camp two miles of (at or Iroin 

the rli?rtarice of two miles^ ; <;a*r%. ^ T, 8. 

4. In i:%\iTi:^\()iiA of age with mSior or minor, the AccosatiTe may be 
UM^d with n&toa or the Ablative with or without nltns . 

Maior annoM nexifpntA natns, more than sixty years old: x.si, i. BiGnor 
qulnqiie et viginti annte nStns, 2e«9 Man tvcenty-fite years old; N. iS, 3. M2ior 
annte qulnqu^ntd, more than fifty years of age ; L. 42, 83. 

Limit of Motion 

418. RtUe. — The Place towards which the motion is 
directed as its End or Limit is generally denoted by the 
Accusative with ad or in, but in names of Towns by the 
Accusative alone : ^ 

I^giories afl ur})em adducit, he is leading the legions to or towards the city, 
c. Vh. 7, I. Hannibal exercitum in Italiam diixit, Hannibal led an army 
into Italy» Miss! lej^atl Athcnas sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens, 
L. », «1. lleditus Kotnam, a return to Rome. Carthaginem Novam in 
hilwerna Hannibal concessit, Hannibal retired into winter quarters at (lit. 
to) New Carthage ; L. 21. 16. 

1. TIkj lant (jxample illustrates the fact that when a verb of motion takes 
two nouns demoting the limit of motion, both nouns must be in the Accusa- 
tives, ovon when the English idiom requires the use of at or in, in translating 
one of thcsin : into winter quarters at New Carthage ; Latin idiom, to New 
(Uirthagp. iuto winter quarters. 

2. ITrbs or oppidnm, with in, may stand before the name of a town, 
but if ac('.onij)}ini(;(l by a modifier, it regularly stands, with or without in, 
aft(;r HU(tli nauHs : 

PtTvrnit in oppidum Cirtam, he came into the town Cirta; s. 102. S6 con- 
tulit Tanjuinins, in urbem Etruriae, he betook himself to Tarquinii^ a cUy of 
Ktrnria; rf. c. u. r. 2, lo. Capuam colonia d6duc6tur, urbem amplissimam, 
a cohnii/ will be conducted to Capua^ a very spacious city ; C. Agr. 2, 28. 

f\. By a LiUiu idiom, vorbs meaning to collect, to come together^ etc., — 
o5g5, convoc6, congreg6, contrah5, convenio, adveni5, perveniO, 

(Mc, — arc usually tivated as verbs of Motion and accordingly take the Accusa- 

^ Origiiuilly tho Limit of Motion was uniformly designated hy the Aecosatiye 
witiiont a proposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction» 
while most other names of plaeos have assumed a preposition. 
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tive, with or without a preposition. On the contrary, verbs meaning to place^ 
— loc5, colloc5, p5no, Btatu5, constituo, etc., — are usually treated as 
verbs of Rest, and accordingly take the Ablative (483), generally with a 
preposition : 

Omnes in Gnum locum cQpi3s cOgere, to collect all the forces in one place ; 
Caes. 6, 10. Omn6s tinum in locum conveniunt, they all assemble in one place, 
Romam Italia tota convenit, all Italy assembled at Bome. Spem saltitis in 
virttite p0n6bant, they all placed their hope of safety in their valor ; Caes. 5, 84. 

4. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad is used in the sense of 
to, towards^ in the direction of into the vicinity of^ and in contrast with ft, 
or ab: 

Tres viae sunt ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina; C. Ph. 12, 9. 
Ad Zamam pervenit, he came into the vicinity of Zama ; 8. 67. Ab Di&niO 
ad SinOpen navigavgrunt, they sailed from Dianium to Sinope; C. Ver. i, 84, 87. 

419. Like names of towns, the following Accusatives are used 
without prepositions : 

1. Regularly domum, dom5s, riis, and Supines in um : 

Domum reductus est, he was conducted home ; C Am. 8, 12. Alius alium 
domOs suas invitant, they invite each other to their homes ; s. 66, 3. Domum 
reditiO, a return home; cf. Caes. i, 5. Ego rus ibO, I shall go into the country ; 
T. Eun. 216. Ad Caesarem congratulatum conv6n6runt, they came to Caesar 
to congratulate him; Caes. i, so. 

Note. — A possessive, or a Genitive of the possessor, may accompany 
domum and domSs, as domum CaesariB, to Caesar^s house; domoB 
Bufts, to their homes. With other modifiers a preposition is regularly used, 
as in iUam domum, into that house, 

2. Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas, and 
even of Countries : 

Latona cQnfagit D6lum, Latona fled to Delos; cf C. Ver. 1,18. Miltiadfis 
pervgnit Chersongsum, Miltiades icent to the Chersonesus; N. l, i. Dicitur 
Aegyptum profugisse, he is said to have fled to Egypt ; C. N. D. 8, 22. 

3. In poetry and late prose, the preposition is often omitted before 
the names of Countries and Nations and sometimes even before com- 
mon nouns : 

Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy ; V. i, 2. NQs ibimus Af rOs, we shall go to 
the Africans; v. E. i, 65. Lavlna v6nit lltora, he came to the Lavinian 
shores ; V. i, 2. Ille infitias ibit, he is going to deny it (to a denial of it) ; 

T. Ad. 889. 
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4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative : 

It clamor caelO, the shout ascends to Heaven; V. 6, 451. Dam inferret 
deOs Latio, while he was carrying his gods to Latium ; V. i, 6. Facilis dS- 
sc6nsus Averno, ea>8y is the descent to Avernus; V. 6, 126. 

Note. — See also Dative in Poetry and late Prose, 428. 



Accusative with Prepositioiui 

420. Rule. — The Accusative may take a Preposition to 
aid in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Scribam ad te, / shall write to you. Ad te ante lucera veniet, he will 
come to you hefore light. Insula contra Brundisiuni est, the island is oppo- 
site Brundisium. Post me erat Aegina, behind me was Aegina, Insulae 
propter Siciliam, the islands near Sicily, Secundum naturam vivere, to 
live in accordance loith nature. 

1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ad 
urbem, to the city; in urbem, into the city ; per urbem, through the city ; 
post urbem, behind the city ; prope urbem, near the city. 

2. The following prepositions are used with the Accusative alone : 



ad, 

adversus, 

adversum 

ante, 

apud, 

circa, 'i 

circum, j 

circiter, 

cis, 

citra 



to 



contra, opposite 



\ opposite 

before 
near, at 



J 



around 

about 

on this side 



p5ne, 


behind 


post. 


behind 


praeter, 


beyond 


prope. 


near 


propter, 


on account of 


secundum, 


next after 


supra. 


above 


trans. 


across 


ultra. 


beyond 


versus. 


towards 



erga, towards 

extra, outside 

Infra, below 

inter, among 

intra, inside 

iiixta, near 

ob, on account of 

penes, in power of 

per, through 

3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusa- 
tive or with the Ablative : 

in, into, in subter, beneath, under, toioards 

sub, under super, above, about, beyond 

in and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; subter and super 
generally with the Accusative : 

Hannibal exercitmn in Ttaliam duxit, Hannibal led an army into Italy; 
N. 23, 8. Sub niontem succ6duut, they approached towards the mountain. 
Subter mur5s hostium avehitur, he is borne under the walls of the enemy. 
Super Nuniidiani esse, to be beyond Numidia ; s. 19, 5. 

Note. — For the Ablative with these four prepositions, see 490, 3. 
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4. Prepositions were originally adverbs (812, 1) and many of them are 
still used as adverbs in classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thousand. LegiO itixtd. cOnstiterat, the 
legion had taken a stand near by. Frope 9. Sicilia, not far (near) from 
Sicily. Supra, infra mundos esse, that there are worlds above and below. 

6. Conversely, several words which are generally adverbs, sometimes 
become prepositions and are used with the Accusative: propius, nearer; 
prozimS, nearest; prIdiS, the day before; postridiS, the day after; clam, 
clanculum, without the knowledge of; "Qsque, as far as, even to : 

Propius perlculum, nearer to danger; L. 21, i, 2. Quam proximo Italiam, 
as near as possible to Italy; C. Ph. lo, ii. Pridie eum diem, the day before 
that day; c. Att. ii, 23. Postridie ludOs, the day after the games; c. Att. 16. 4. 
Clam patrem, without father's knowledge ; T. Hec. 896. Usque ped6s, even to 
the feet ; Curt. 8, 9. 

Note. — For the rare use of the Ablative after clam, see 490, 4. 

Accusative in Exclamations 

421. Rule. — The Accusative, either with or without an 
interjection, may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu me miseruin. Ah me unhappy"^; c. Ph. 7, 4. Me miserum, me miser- 
able^; c. Att. 9, 6. O fallacem spem, deceptive hope. Pro deorum fidem, 
in the name of the gods.^ 

1. An adjective or a Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as 
in the examples. 

2. Instead of the Accusative, the Vocative may be used when an Address 
as well as an exclamation is intended : 

infellx Dido, unhappy Dido. 

3. The Nominative may be used when the exclamation approaches the 
form of a statement : 

En dextra fidesque, lo the right hand and the plighted faith; V. 4, 597. 
Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter; c. Att. is, 16, i. 

4. The Ethical Dative is used in exclamations after el, vae, ecce, and a 
few other interjections ; see 482 : 

Ei mihT, quid faciam, woe to me, what shall Idof T. Ad. 789. 

1 See Milton, Paradise Lost, IV. 73. 

2 Some of the Accusatives found in exclamations are readily explained as the 
object of omitted verbs, while others may be the survival of rude unfinished 
sentences from a primitive age. 
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DATIVE 

422. The Dative is used as follows : 

1. As Indirect Object — General Use ; see 424. 

2. With Special Verbs ; see 426 

3. With Certain Compound Verbs ; see 429. 

4. As Possessor ; see 430. 

5. As Apparent Agent; see 431. 

6. As Ethical Dative ; see 432. 

7. As Indirect Object and Predicate ; see 488. 

8. With Adjectives ; see 434. 

9. With Special Nouns and Adverbs ; see 486. 

Indirect Object 

423. The Indirect Object designates the Person To or For 
Whom, or the Thing To or For Wliich, anything is or is done. 

Dative with Verbs 

424. Rule. — The Indirect Object of an action is put in 
the Dative. It may be used either alone or in connection 
with the Direct Object : 

Mundus Deo paret, the world is subject to God. Tibt seris, tibi metes, 
for yourself you sow, for yourself you tvill reap. Ego Caesari supplicabo, 
/ shall supplicate Caesar. Pecuniae serviunt, they are slaves to money. 
Vita vobis data est, life has been granted to you ; c. Ph. 14, 12. 

Militibus signum dedit, he gave the signal to the soldiers. Tibf grati&s 
agimus, toe give you thanks. Natura hominem conciliat homini, nature 
reconciles man to man. Leges civitatibus suis scripserunt, they torote laws 
for their states ; C. Leg. 2, 6. 

1. The Indirect Object generally designates a Person, or something Per- 
sonified, as in the examples. 

2. The Dative of the Indirect Object must be distinguished from the 
Accusative, with or without a preposition, denoting the Limit of Motion, 
and from the Ablative with pro, meaning /or, in defense of, in behalf of. 
Compare the following examples : 

Patriam nSbis reddidistis, you have restored our counti*y to us. MissI 
Iggati Athenas sunt, envoys were sent to Athens. Convenit dimicftre prO 
patria, it is seemly to fight for ont^s count)*y. 
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3. The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict 
literal meaning of the verb : nubd, to marry (strictly, to veil one^s self, as 
the bride for the bridegroom); medeor, to cure (to administer a remedy to): 

Venus ntipsit VulcanO, Venus married Vulcan; c. N. D. 8, 23. 

425. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be 

1. The Dative of Influence, generally designating the Person To 
Whom, sometimes the Thing To Which, something is or is done: 

Civitatibus libertatem reddidit, he restored liberty to the states. 

Here belong most of the examples under the rule. 

2. The Dative of Interest,^ designating the Person For Whom some- 
thing is done : 

N5n nobis s5lum nati sumus, we were not born for ourselves alone. NOn 
solum nobis divites esse volumus, sed liberis, we wish to be rich, not for our- 
selves aloncy but for our children; c. Off. 3, 15. 

3. The Dative of Purpose or End, designating the Object or End For 
Which something is or is done : 

Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal for a retreat; cf. L. 84, 89. NOn scholae 
sed vitae discimus, we learn, not for the school, but for life; Sen. Ep. 106. 

4. The Dative of Relation, designating the Person In Relation To 
Whom, or In Reference To Whom, something is or is done : 

Tu illi pater es, yoti are a father to him ; T. Ad. 126. Tridui iter expeditis 
erat, it was a journey of three days for light-armed soldiers; L. 9, 9. Est 
urbe egressis tumulus, there is a mound as you go out of the city (to those 
having [= who have] gone out' of the city); V. 2, 712. 

Note. — A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the 
English idiom would lead us to expect a Genitive depending on a noun : 

S6se Caesari ad pedes prOi6cerunt, they threw themselves at the feet of 
Caesar; Caes. i, si. Urbi fundamenta i6ci, / laid the foundations of (for) 
the city ; L. i, 12. Mihl horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs; 

V. 8, 29. 

426. With Special Verbs. — The Dative of the Indirect Object 
is used with many verbs which require special mention. Thus, 

1. With verbs meaning to please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, benefit or injure, favor or oppose, trust or distrust, and the like : 

1 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the verb, 
and is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence ; while the Dative of 
Interest and the Dative of Pui'iv^se are merely added to sentences which would be 
complete without them. Thus Divites esse volumus is complete in itself. 
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Ego namquam mihl placui, / have never pleased myself; c. Or. 2, 4, is. Cru- 
deliUs ei displicSbat, cruelty was displeasing to him. Xmperat ant servit 
pectinia cuique, money rules (commands) or serves every one; H. E. i, lo, 4T. 
DeG oboediunt maria, the seas obey God. N5n licet nocere alter!, it is not 
lawful to injure another. Omnes nObilitati favemus, we all regard nobility 
with favor. Diffidebant ServiliO, they were distrusting Servilius. 

Note 1. — A few verbs of this class take the Accusative : laedo, reg5, etc. 
Note 2. — Here may be mentioned the use of the Dative with faci5 and 
died accompanied by satis, bene, or msde : 

Mihl numquam satis faciO, / never satisfy myself; C. Fam. i, i. DI tibT bene 
faciant, may the gods bless you ; T. Ad. 917. Male dicSbat tibi, he slandered 

you; C. Delot. 12,33. 

Note 3. — For Add and cdnfidS with the Ablative, see 476, 3. 

2. With verbs meaning to indulge, aid, spare, pardon, believe, persuade, 
flatter, threaten, envy, be angry, and the like : 

Indulgebat sibi, he indulged himself. Nulllus pepercit vltae, he spared the 
life of no one. Caesar ignOvit omnibus, Caesar pardoned all. Mihl crSde, 
believe me. Facile Nerviis persuadet, he easily persuades the Nervii. Huic 
imperiO minitabantur, they were threatening this government. Probus invidet 
nSmini, the upright man envies no one. 

Note. — Some verbs of this class take the Accusative : dSlect5, iuv5, etc. 

3. The Impersonal Passive of verbs which take only an Indirect Object 
in the active retains the Dative : 

Ne mihl noceant, that they may not injure me ; c. c. 8, 12. Mihl nihil nocSrl 
potest, no injury can be done to me; c. c. 3, 12. 

4. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Hunc tu cavet(^, be on your guard against this one ; 11. s. l, 4, 85. Foedus 
rfigl cavet, the treaty provides for the king ; c. Apr 2, 22. Deum cOnsuluit, he 
consulted the god. VSbis cSnsulite, consult (take measures) for yourselves. 
Perfidiam timgmus, we fear perfidy. LegiSnibus tim6bat, he was fearing for 
his legions. Quis in6 volt, who wishes me f T. And. 872. TibI bene volO, I wish 
you well ; T. Ileaut. 959. 

Note. — CavSre aliquem, to ward off some one; cavSre alicui, to care 
ftr some one; cupere aliquid, to desire something; cupere alicui, to 
loish one well; prdspicere, prdvidSre aliquid, to foresee; pr5spic6re, 
etc., alicui, to provide for ; temper&re aliquid, to govern, direct; tempe- 
rAre alicui, (of things) to restrain, (of persons) to spare. 
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5. With Bcrlbo, to,v:rite, and mitto, to send, the Person may be denoted 
either by the Dative or by the Accusative with ad, but with nQnti5, to 
announce, the person is generally denoted by the Dative : 

LabignO scribit , he writes to Labiemis. Scribam ad t6, / shall write to you, 
Ea res liostibus nuntiatur, this fact is announced to the enemy. 

Note. — Daxe litter&s alicui generally means to deliver a letter to some 
one, especially to a carrier or messenger, but dare litter&s ad aliquem 
means to address or send a letter to some one : > 

Litteras ad te numquam habui cui darem, / have never had any one by 
whom to send (lit. to whom I might deliver) a letter to you; c. Fam. 12, 19. 

6. A few verbs admit the Dative of the Person and the Accusative of the 
Thing, or the Accusative of the Person and the Ablative of the Thing : 

Praedam militibus d5nat, he gives the booty to the soldiers ; Caes. 7, 11. 
Atticus Atheniens6s frumentO donavit, Atticus presented the Athenians with 
grain ; cf. N. 25, 2. 

7. Interdico takes the Dative of the Person and generally the Ablative 
of tlie Thing, sometimes with dS, but the Accusative also occurs : 

Oirmi Gallia Romanis interdixit, he forbade the Romans all Gaul, 

427. A Dative rendered from or with sometimes occurs where 
our idiom would lead us to expect the Ablative, as with verbs of 
Differing, Dissenting, Eepelling, Taking Away, etc., and some- 
times with facio, misceo, etc. 

SibI dissentire, to dissent from himself. SibI discrepant6s, disagreeing 
with themselves. Populus nSn adimit ei llbertatera, the people do not take 
from him his civil rights; c. Caec. 34, 99. Quid huic homini facias, what are 
you to do with (to) this man f c. Caec. 11, 81. 

428. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in the late prose 
writers, the Dative is used much more freely than in classical 
prose. Thus it occurs with more or less frequency with the fol- 
lowing classes of verbs : 

1. With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with 
ad or in : 

MultSs dgmittimus Orc5, we send many doion to Orchis; V. 2, 898. It clamor 
caelo, the shout goes to heaven ; V. 6, 451. 

2. With verbs denoting Separation or Difference — instead of the 
Ablative with ab or d6, or the Accusative with inter : 
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SOlstitium pecorl def endite, keep off the heat from the flock ; V. Ec. 7, 4T. 
Scurrae distilbit amicus, a friend will differ from a jester; H. E. i, 18. Serta 
capiti deld.psa, garlands fallen from his head; V. Ec. 6, 16. 

3. With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 
— instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative vv^ith inter: 

Fletum cruOri miscuit, she mingled her tears with his blood; o. M. 4, 140. 
Concurrere hosti, to meet the enemy ; o. M. 12, 695. SOlus tibi certat, he alone 
contends with you ; V. Ec. 6, 8. PlacitOne pugnabis am5rl, will you contend 
with acceptable love f V. 4, 88. 

4. In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 

Haeret later! arundO, the arrow sticks in her side ; V. 4, 78. Ardet apex 
capiti, the helmet gleams upon his head; V. lo, 270. 

429. Datives with Compounds. — The Dative is used with many 
verbs compounded with 

ad ante con dS in inter 

ob post prae pro sub super: 

Omnibus periculis adfuit, he was present in all dangers GlOriam potentlae 
antepOnunt, they prefer glory to power. Parva magnis cSnferuntur, small 
things are compared with (to) great. H5c Caesari dgfuit, this failed (was 
wanting to) Caesar. Bellum populQ K5mano indixit, he declared war agai^ist 
the Roman people. Interfuit pugnae, he participated in the battle. Homines 
hominibus et prosunt et obsunt, men both benefit and injure men. Libertfttl 
opfis postferebant, they sacrificed loealth to liberty. Equitatui Dumnorix 
praeerat, Dumnorix commanded the cavalry. A etas succSdit aetati, age 
succeeds age. Neque superesse rei publicae volO, nor do I wish to survive 
the republic. 

1. Transitive verbs thus compounded take both the Accusative and the 
Dative, as in the second and fifth examples, and in the passive they retain 
the Dative, as in the third example. 

2. Compounds of other prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 

SibI libertatem abiudicat, he condemns himself to the loss of liberty; 
cf. C. Caec. 84. Hunc mihl timOrem eripe, take away from (for) me this fear; 
C. C. 1, 7. Homings labSre assu6tl, men habituated to (familiarized with) 
labor; c. Or. 8, is. Dicta cum factis composuit, he compared words toUh 
deeds ; 8. 48. 

3. Motion, Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : 
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Uergditatem adlre, to enter on an inheritance. C5nsulatus ad omne perl- 
culuin oppOnitur, the consulship is exposed to evei^y danger, 

4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : 

Tuscus ager ROmano adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman ; 
L. 2, 49, 9. Mare illud adiacent, they are near that sea ; N. 13, 2. Quibus timor 
incesserat, whom fear had seized; s. c. 8i. Timor patres incessit, fear seized 
the fathers ; L. i, 17. 

5. Some of these compounds admit the Dative in poetry, though in classical 
prose the Accusative or Ablative, with or without a preposition, is more 
common : 

Contendis Hom6r5,i you contend with Homer; Prop. 1,7, 8. Animis^ illft- 
bere nostris, inspire (descend into) our souls ; v. 8, 89. 

6. Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use 
the simple verbs with the Dative : 

Qui haeserat Euandro, who had joined himself to Evander; V. lo, 780. 

430. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the verb aum : 

Est mihl domi pater, / have (there is to me) a father at home. Sex filii 
nobis sunt, we have six sons. Fonti nOmen Arethusa est, the name of the 
(to the) fountain is Arethusa ; cf. c. Ver. 4, 58. 

1. The Dative of the name, as well as of the possessor, is common in 
expressions of naming : 

ScipiOni Africans cognOmen fuit, Scipio had the surname Africanus; 
cf. s. 5, 4. Here Afric^o, instead of being in apposition with c5gn5men, 
is put by attraction in apposition with Scipioni. 

2. By a Greek idiom, volSns, cupiSns, or invitus sometimes accom- 
panies the Dative of the Possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (to whom wishing the 
war was) ; Tac. Agr. 18. 

431. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used with the Ge- 
rundive and with the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation: 

Dicenda Musis proelia, battles to be sung by the muses; H. 4, 9, 21. Suum 
cuique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble to bear; 

c. Off. 8, 6, 80. 

1 Prose construction, cum HomSrS and in animOa. 
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1. Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with fi or ab 
is sometimes used : 

Quibus est a vObls^ c5nsulendum, for whom measures must he taken by you ; 

C. Man. 2. 

2. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used yfith the com- 
pound tenses of Passive Verbs : 

Mihl consilium captum iam diu est, / have a plan long since formed; 

C. Fam. 6, 19. 

3. Habed with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est mlhi 
with the Participle: 

Pectinias coUocStas habent, they have moneys invested; c. Man. 7, 18. Equi- 
tatum coactum habSbat, he had collected his cavalry or had his cavalry col- 
lected ; Caes. 1, 15. 

Note. — The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation, designates the person who has the work to do ; while 
with the compound tenses of passive verbs it designates the person who has 
the work already done. 

4. The Real Agent, with passive verbs, in classical prose is denoted by the 
Ablative with & or ab '^ ; see 468. 

6. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person by whom 
and for (to) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis viris quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men ; 
c. Off. 8, 9. 

6. In the poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative, with S, or ab, 
to designate simply the agent of the action : 

Neque cernitur uUi, nor is he seen by any one; v. i, 440. Nulla taft- 
rum audita mihl sorOrum, no one of your sisters has been heard by 
me; v. i, 236. Rggnata arva SaturnO quondam, lands formerly ruled by 
Saturn ; v. 6, 793. 

^ Here §. vdbis is necessary to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, 
qiiibus ; but the Ablative with §. or ab is sometimes used when this necessity 
does not exist. 

^ The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor 
or of the Indirect Object. Thus, suum culque incommodum est means every 
one has his trouble (cuique, Dative of Possessor) and suum culque incozn- 
modum ferendum est, every one has his trouble to bear. So, too, znil^ con- 
silium est, I have a plan; mibi consilium captum est, I have a plan 
(already) formed. 
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432. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to whom the 
thought is of special interest, is often introduced into the Latin 
sentence ^ in the form of a personal pronoun : 

At tibi venit ad m6, hut lo^ he comes to me ; c. Fam. 9. 2. QuO mihl abis, 
whither are you going^ pray? v. 5, ig2. Quid mihl Celsus agit, what is my 
Celsus doing f Quid v5bis vultis, what do you wish or mean f Ei mihl, 
quid f aciam, woe to me, vohat shall I dof T. Ad. 789. 

Two Datives 

433. Rule. — Two Datives, the Object To Which and the 
Object or End For Which, are used with a few verbs, either 
alone or in connection with the Direct Object: 

Vobis honori estis, you are an honor (for an honor) to yourselves; 
cf. c. Or. 1, 8, 84. Est mihl niagnae ciirae, it is of (for) gj^eat interest to 
me ; c. Fin. 8, 2, 8. Odio sum Romauis, / am an object of hatred to the 
Romans; L. 85, 19, 6. Id mihi est cordi, this is pleasing (for my heart) to 
me; c. Am. 4, 15. Venit Atticis auxilio, he came to the assistance of the 
Athenians; N. 8, 8, i. Hoc illi tribuebatur ignaviae, this was imputed to 
him as cowardice ; c. Fam. 2, 16, 3. 

Quinque cohortes castrls praesidio reliuquit, he leaves five cohorts for 
the defense of the camp ; Caes. 7, 60. Pericles agr5s suos don5 rei pilblicae 
dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a present; lust. 8, 7. 

1. The Dative of the object or end is a Predicate Dative. Thus in the 
first example the predicate is honori estis ; see Predicate Nominative (898) 
and Predicate Accusative (410, 1). 

2. Tlie verbs which take tv^o Datives are Intransitive verbs signifying to 
be., become^ go, and the like : sum, fio, etc., and Transitive verbs signifying 
to givCy send., leave., impute., regard., choose., and the like : d6, d5n5, dflc5, 
habe5, mitto, relinquo, tribu5, verto, etc. The latter take in the active 
two Datives with an Accusative ; but in the passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive ; see 404, 2. 

3. One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a Predicate 
Nominative : 

Nav6s nulls USUI fu6runt, the ships were of no use ; Caes. C. 2, 7, l. Tti illi 
pater es, you are a father to him ; T. Ad. 126. 



1 Compare the following from Shakespeare : ' He plucked me ope his doublet 
and offered them his throat to cut ' (Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II.). ' He pres- 
ently steps me a little higher ' (Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene III.). 
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4. With audiSna two Datives sometimes occur, dicto dependent upon 
audiSnSf and a personal DatiVe dependent upon dicto audiSna, and some- 
times dict5 oboediSna is used like dictd audiSns : 

Nobis diets audientfis sunt, they are obedient to us; C. Ver. 6,82. MagistrO 
dicto oboediens, obedient to his master ; ri. Bac. 489. 

Dative with Adjectives 

434. Rule. — Many adjectives take the Dative as the In- 
direct Object of the quality denoted by them: 

Id militibus fuit iucundum, this was agreeable to the soldiers, Milii dif- 
ficile est dicere, it is difficult for me to speak. Atticus amicissimus Bruto, 
Atticus most friendly to Brutus. Canis siuiilis lupo, a dog similar to a wolf, 
Proximus sura egomet mihi, / am nearest of kin to myself Locus castris 
idoneus, a place suitable for the camp. Id causae est alienum, this is foreign 
to the case. Universae Graeciae utile, useful for all Greece. Inutiles sunt 
bello, they are useless for war. 

1. The Indirect Object of an Adjective, like the Indirect Object of a Verb, 
generally answers the question to or for whom ? or to or for what f See ex- 
amples. 

2. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those meaning agreeable^ 
dear, easy, faithful, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, useful, together 
with others of a similar or opposite meaning, i and with verbals in ilis and 
biUs. 

3. idem, like adjectives of likeness, admits the Dative : 

NOn idem illis c6nsere, not to think the same as they ; cf. C. Fam. 9, 6. Idem 
facit Occident!, he does the same as he toho kills ; ii. A. P. 467. 

435. Other constructions sometimes occur where the learner 
would expect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : in, erg&, adversus, with adjec- 
tives signifying /r«e/i(^;y, hostile, etc., and ad, to denote the Object or End 
For Which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc.: 

Perindulggns in patrem, very kind to his father ; 0. Oflf. 8, 3i. Multfts ad rCs 
periitilfis, very useful for many things; c. Sen. 17. 

1 Such are accommodatus, aequalis, alienus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, carug, 
facilis, difiicilis, iidelis, infidelis, finitimus, gratus, idOneus, iucundus, iniucnndng, 
molestus, necessariiis, nOtus, ignotns, noxins, par, dispar, perniciOsus, propinqaos, 
proprius, salutaris, similis, dissimilis, diversus, vicTnus, etc. 
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2. The Accusative with propior, prozimus ^ : 

Propior monteui, nearer the mountain. Proxlinus mare, nearest the sea» 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

Htimani nil a m6 alienuin put5, / consider nothing human foreign to me ; 
T. Heaut. 77. Homine alienissimum, most foreign to or from man; c. Oflf. i, 18. 

4. The Genitive with adjectives meaning like, unlike, belonging to, char- 
acteristic of, and a few others ^ . 

Cyri similis esse voluit, he wished to be like Cyrus; c. Brut. 81. Popull 
ROmani est propria libertSs, liberty is characteristic of the Boman people; 

C. Ph. 6, 7, 19. 

Note. — With similis Plautus and Terence use only the Crenitive ; Ovid, 
Horace, and Vergil generally the Dative ; Cicero generally the Dative of 
persons and either the Genitive or Dative of things. 

Dative witb Nouns and Adverbs 

436. Rule. — The Dative is used with a few special nouns 
and adverbs derived from primitives which take the Dative ; 

liistitia est obteinperatio legibus, justice is obedience to the laws; 
C. Leg. 1, 16. Opulento homini servitiis diira est, serving a rich man is 
hard; Pi. Amph. 166. Congruenter natiirae vivere, to live in accord with 
nature; C. Fin. 3, 7. Proxime hostium castris, nearest to the camp of the 
enemy; Caes. c. l, 72. 

1. The Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not thus derived : 

Tribunlcia potestas, munlmentum libertati. tribunician power, a defense 
for liberty ; cf. L. 3, 87. 

2. For the Dative of Gerundives with Official Names, see 627, 2. 

GENITIVE 

437. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the Eng- 
lish possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses various 
adjective relations. Indeed, many Genitives and adjectives are 
so entirely synonymous that they are often used the one for the 
other. Thus belli ius and beUicum iua, the right of war, are often 
equivalent expressions. 

1 Like the Accusative after propius and proxime ; see 420, 5. 

2 As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, consimilis, par, dispar ; adfliiis ; proprius, 
sacer ; contrarius, insuetus, superstes, etc. 

HARK. LAX. GRAM. 15 
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1. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns and adjectives, 
but it is also sometimes used with verbs and adverbs, especially with those in 
which the substantive idea is prominent. 

438. The Genitive is used as follows : 

1. As Attributive and Predicate Genitive, — Greneral use; see 489. 

2. As Subjective and Objective Genitive ; see 440. 

3. As Partitive Genitive ; see 441. 

4. In Special Constructions ; see 445. 

5. As Predicate Genitive of Price and Value ; see 448. 

6. As Predicate Genitive with RSf ert and Interest ; see 449. 

7. As Objective Genitive with Adjectives ; see 460. 

8. As Objective Genitive with Verbs ; see 454-458. 

Genitive vrith. Nomu 

439. Rule. — A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate 
of another noun denoting a different person or thing is put 
in the Genitive : 

Attributive Genitives. — Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon, 
Propter metum poenae, on account of fear of punishment, Vir consilii 
magni, a man of great prudence. Herodotus, pater historiae, Herodotus^ 
the father of history. lUstitia est regina virtutum, Justice is the queen of 
virtues. 

Predicate Genitives. — Omnia hostium erant, all things were in the pos- 
session of (were of) the enemy; L. 6, 40, 17. liidicis est verum sequi, to 
follow the truth is the duty of a judge. Magni erunt mihf tuae litterae, 
your letters will be of great value to me ; C. Fam. 15, 15, 4. 

1. For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or 
thing, see 393. 

2. For the Predicate Dative, see 4SS, 1. 

3. A Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
Adjective (S82, 2) : hominis est = hum^um est, it is the mark of a man, 
is human; stulti est = stultum est, it is foolish. The Genitive is the 
regular construction in adjectives of one ending: sapientis est, it is the 
part of a wise man, is wise. 

4. The Predicate Genitive of personal pronouns is not in good use, but 
its place is supplied by possessives in agreement with the subject — an illu»* 
tration of the close relationship between predicate Genitives and predicate 
adjectives. Compare the following examples : 
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Est tuam vid6re quid agatur, it is your duty (yours) to see what is being 
done ; c. Mur. 38, 88. Est consulis vid6re quid agStur, it is the duty of (is of) 
the consul to see what is being done ; C. Mur. 2, 4. 

6. The Predicate Genitive is sometimes supplied by a Genitive depending 
on a noun or adjective, meaning mark^ duty^ part, business, characteris- 
(tOf ei/C* * 

Id viri est officiura, this is the part of a man; in C. Tusc. 2, 21. Est pro- 
prium stultitiae, ali5rum vitia cernere, it is characteristic of folly to perceive 
the faults of others ; c. Tusc. 8, 80. 

Attributive Genitive 

440. The Attributive Genitive may be 

1. A Subjective Genitive, designating the Subject or Agent of an 
action and the Author or Possessor of anything: 

In serm5ne hominum, in the conversation of men. DeOrum immortftlium 
cura, by the care of the immortal gods. L9,ment&ti5nem m9,trum perhor- 
rSscO, I shudder at the lamentation of mothers, XenophOntis libri, the books 
of Xenophon. 

Note 1. — That this Genitive really represents the subject of the action is 
readily seen if we express the implied action in the form of a sentence : the 
conversation of men, men converse; the lamentation of mothers, mothers 
lament. 

Note 2. — Possessives are regularly used for the subjective Genitive of 
personal pronouns : mea domus, my house ; nostra patria, our country, 

2. An Objective Genitive, designating the Object towards which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Mens amor glOriae, my love of glory, CrCscit amor numml, the love of 
money increases. Tui sui memoria delectatur, he is delighted loith your 
recollection of him; C. Att. 13, i, 8. 

Note 1. — For the objective Genitive, the Accusative with in, erg&, or 
adversuB is sometimes used : odium patria in fEUum, the father'' s hatred 
against his son ; odium ergS Rom^os, hatred of or towards the Bomans, 

Note 2. — The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the objective Genitive 
of personal pronouns: neque neglegentiS tu& neque odio tuo, neither 
from disregard of you nor from hatred of you ; T. Ph. ioi6. 

3. A Descriptive Genitive, or Genitive of Characteristic, designating 
character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. It is 
generally accompanied by an adjective or some other modifier : 
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Vir m3.gnae auctQritatis, a man of great influence. Mitis ingenii iuvenis, 
a youth of mild disposition. Vestis magni pretil, a garment of great value. 
Cor5na parvi ponderis, a crown of small weight. Exsilium decern annOrum, 
an exile of ten years. 

Note 1. — For the Predicate Genitive of Price, see 448. 
Note 2. — For the Ablative of Characteristic, see 473, 2. 

4. A Defining or Appositional Genitive, having the general force of 
an appositive (S98) : 

Virtus continentiae, the virtue of self-control. TeMs Ausoniae, «Ae land- 
of Ausonia. NQraen carendi, the word want (pi wanting) ; C. Tasc. i, 86. V5x 
voluptatis, the word pleasure ; c. Fin. 2, 2, 6. 

5. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of whidh a part is taken : 

Pars fliiminis Rh6ni, a part of the river Rhine. Quis vestrum, which of 
you f Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Nihil boni, nihil malt, 
nothing (of) good^ nothing had; c. Am. 4. 

Note. — The Partitive Genitive, though generally a noun or pronoun, may 
be an adjective used substantively in the Genitive singular of the Second 
Declension, as bonX, mail. Adjectives of the Third Declension, on thte con- 
trary, regularly agree with the partitive word, but in rare instances they are 
attracted into the Genitive by another Partitive Genitive : 

Quicquam, nOn dIcQ civllis, sed human!, anything^ I do not say civile hut 
human ; L. 5. 8. 

441. The Partitive Genitive is common with nouns and pro- 
nouns used partitively : 

Maxima pars hominum, most men (the largest part of). MaguO cum pen- 
dere auri, with a large quantity of gold, Montfis auri poUicSns, promising 
mountains of gold. Unus quisque nostrum, every one of us. COnsolam 
alter, one of the consuls. Aliquid c5nsilii, any wisdom (anything of vrisdom). 
Id temporis, that (of) time. 

442. The Partitive Genitive is also common with numerals* and 
adjectives used substantively, especially with comparatives and 
superlatives : 

Mille misit mllitum, he sent a thousand soldiers, Quattuor milia equitum, 
four thousand (of) cavalry. Horum omnium fortissimi, the bravest of all 
these. Prior hSrum in proeliO cecidit, the former of these fell in battle; 
N, 21, 1, 2. Aetatis extrgmum, the end of life ; 8. 90, i. 

^ For the construction of Unus, see 444, 1. 
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1. Pronouns and Adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive usually take the gender of the Grenitive, but Predicate Superlatives, 
when thus used, generally agree with the subject : 

Quis eOrum nSn 6gregius, who of them is not eminent f Sapientum 
octavus, the eighth of the wise men ; ii. s. 2, 3, 29G. Indus est omnium flumi- 
num maximus, the Indus is the largest of all rivers; C. ir. D. 2, 52. 

Here observe that quia and oct&vus take the gender of the Genitive, but 
that the superlative mSbdmus agrees with the subject. 

2. In the best prose, words meaning the whole do not admit the Partitive 
Genitive, but poets and late writers disregard the rule : 

Omn6s omnium ordinum homings, all men of all ranks. Cuncta terrarum, 
all lands; H. 2, i, 23. Macedonum omnes, all the Macedonians; cf. L. 81, 45, 7. 

Observe that in the first example», the adjectives are used regularly in 
agreement with their nouns, while in the last two they are used substan- 
tively and take the Partitive Genitive, though the partitive idea has entirely 
disappeared and the construction is partitive only in form. 

3. In the best prose the Partitive Genitive is rarely used after any adjec- 
tives except comparatives and superlatives, but in the poets and late writers 
the use of this Genitive is greatly extended : 

Sancte deOrum, thou holy god; V. 4, 576. Digrum f6st5s, festal days; 
H. s. 2, 2, 60. Strata viarum = stratae viae, the paved streets ; V. i, 422. Ad 
multum di6i, till late in the day; Liv. 22, 45. 

4. With Nouns, quisque, each, every ^ and uterque, each, both, generally 
agree as adjectives, but with Pronouns they are generally used substantively 
and take the Partitive Genitive, though in the case of uterque, agreement is 
not uncommon : 

Quisque imperator, every commander. Uterque exercitus, each army. Quis- 
que eOrum d6 quaque r6, each one of them in regard to every thing ; Cues. 4, 5. 
Utrlque nostrum gratum, acceptable to each of tis ; C Am, 4, 16. His utrisque 
persuaserant, they had persuaded both of these ; Caes. 2, 16. 

5. The Neuter of Pronouns and Adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is 
sometimes used of Persons : 

Quicquid erat patrum, whatever (of) senators there loere ; L. 2, 85. Deorum 
quicquid rggit terras, xohatever gods rule the world; H. Ep. 5, l. Quid hue 
tantum hominum inc6dunt, why are so many men (so much of men) coming 
this way f Pi. Poen. 619. 

443. The Partitive Genitive is also used with a few Adverbs, 
especially with Adverbs of Quantity, Degree, and Place : 
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Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, enough of eloquence, of toUdom too 
little; s. c. 6, 4. Lucis habent nimis, they have too much light; o. F. «,118. 
MS^ime omnium nObilium Graecis litterls studuit, of all the nobles he most 
devoted himself to Greek letters; c. Brut. 20, 78. Ubinam gentium sumus, 
where in the world are we f c. c. i, 4, 9. 

444. Instead of the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with 
ante, inter, or apud, or the Ablative with eac, de, or in, is often 
used, especially when the Whole is denoted by a cardinal number, 
or by a noun in the singular : 

Thales sapientissimus in septem fuit, Thales was the wisest of the seven ; 
c. Leg. 2, 11, 26. Quis ex tantS. multitddine, %oho of so great a multitude f 
Ante alios pulcherrimus omn6s, most beautiful of all (before all others). 
Apud Helv6ti5s ditissimus, the richest among the Helvetii. 



1. In the best prose, unus is generally followed by the Ablative with 
or dS, but sometimes by the Partitive Genitive : Unus ez Bummls vixis, 
one of the greatest of heroes; Unus dS mult&, one of the multitude; Haam 
e5nun pontium, one of those bridges, 

• 

(lenitive in Specisd ConBtructionB 

445. The word upon which the Attributive Genitive depends is 
often omitted : 

1. Especially when it has been expressed with a preceding Genitive. 
Then the second Genitive is sometimes attracted into the case appropriate 
for the governing word : 

COnferre vitam TrebOni cum Dolabellae, to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella; C Ph. 1 1,4, 9. Nattira hominis bCluis antecfidit, the 
nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes; cf. c. Oflf. i, 80. 

2. When it can be readily supplied, especially aedSs, or templam 
after a preposition, as ad, ante, &, or ab : 

Habitabat rCx ad lovis, the king resided near the temple of Jupiter; 
L. 1, 41. Hannibal ann5rum novem, Hannibal, (a boy) nine years of age ; 
L. 21, 1. Aberant bidui (viam), they were two days'* journey distant ; C. Att 6. 1«. 

446. Observe also the following constructions : 

1. Tlie Genitive of a Proper Name seems to depend directly on an- 
other proper noun in many cases in which we supply the word son^ 
daughter, husband, wife^ or slave : 
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Hasdrubal Gisconis, Gisco^s Hasdruhaly i.e., Hasdruhal^ Gisco^s son; 
L. 28, 12. Hectoris Andromache, Hectares Andromache, i.e.. Hector^ s wife; 
V. 8, 819. Huius video Byrriain, / see his Byrria, i.e., his slave Byrria; 

T. And. 867. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun, one sub- 
jective, the other objective or descriptive. To these a third Genitive is 
occasionally added : 

Helv6tiQrum iniuriae popull Romam, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Roman people ; cf. caes. i, 80. Memmi odium potentiae n5bilitd.tis, Memmius'^s 
hatred of the power of the nobility ; cf. s. 80. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, 851u8, ftnus, or omni? : 

Ad tuam ipsius amicitiam, to your own friendship ; c. Ver. 8, 4, 7. Me& 
tinlus opera, by my aid alone ; c. Pis. 8, 6. Tuum studium adulfiscentis, your 
devotion as a young man ; o. Fam. 15, 18. 

4. The Genitive is used with instar meaning likeness, image, but 
generally used in the sense of, ow large as, of the size of, equal to : 

instar montis equum aedificant, they construct a horse of the size of a 
mountain; V. 2, 15. Plato Instar est omnium, Plato is worth them all; 

C. Brut. 51, 191. 

5. The Genitive is used with prldi6, postridi6, erg5, and tenus, 
nouns in origin, and as such governing the Genitive; pridi6 and postrl- 
di6 are Locatives : 

Prldie 6ius die!, on the day before that day; Caes. i, 47. Postridie 6ius di6I, 
071 the day after that day. Virtutis ergo, on the ground of merit. Urbium 
Corcyrae tenus, as far as the cities of Corcyra ; L. 26, 24. 

Predicate Genitive 

447. The Predicate Genitive is generally Subjective or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive. When used with transitive verbs, it 
is of course combined with the Direct Object. It is most common 
with sum and facio, but it also occurs with verbs of Seeming, 
Regarding, Valuing, etc. : 

Est imperatOris superare, to conquer is the business of a commander; 
Ca€8. C. 1, 72. Oram ROmanae diciOnis f6cit, he brought the coast under 
(made the coast of) Roman rule; L. 21, 60. Fi6s nobilium fontium, you 
will become (one) of the noble fountains; H. 8, 18. 
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1. Aequi, boni, and reliqui occur as Predicate Genitives in such ezpre&- 
sions as aequi facere, aequi bonique facere, bon! cdnsulerOf to take in 
good party and reliqui facere, to leave : 

Aequi bonique faciO, / take it in good part; T. Heaut. 788. MllitSs nihil 
reliqui victis f6c6re, the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished; 8. c. 11. 

2. For the general use of the Predicate Genitive, see also 489. 

Predicate Genitive of Price and Value 

448. The Predicate Genitive of Price and Value is used with 
sum and with verbs of Valuing; especially with aestimo, fado, 
and puto : 

Parvi pretii est, he is of small value. Magni enmt mihl tuae litterae, your 
letters will he of great value to me. Patrein tuum pltiriml f6cl, / prized your 
father most highly (made of the greatest value); c. Att. 16, 16, i). Ea mftgnl 
aestimantur, those things are highly valued. HonOrSs mS^nl putftre, to deem 
honors of great value. Non flocci faciunt, they care not a straw (lock of 
wool); PI. Trin. 211. NOn habeO nauci Marsum, / do not regard Marsus of the 
least account ; c. Dtv. i, 68. Huius nOn faciam, / shall nut care that (a snap) 
for it; T. Add. 168. 

1. The Genitive of Price or Value is generally an adjective, as mftgnl, 
parvi, tanti, quanti ; pliiris, minoris ; mftximi, pliiriml, minimi, but 
pretii is sometimes expressed as in the tirst example. Nihill and a few 
other Genitives occur, chiefly in familiar discourse. 

2. With aestimo the price and value are denoted either by the Genitive 
or by the Ablative : 

Si prata magnO aestimant ; quanti est aestimanda virt Qs, if they value 
meadows at a high price, at what price ought virtue to he valued f c. Parad. 

6, 8, 51. 

3. In expressions of price and value, pendo, common in early Latin, is 
exceedingly rare in the classical period : 

Quae parvi pendunt, which they regard of little value; T. Hec. 518. Ea vOa 
parvi pendebatis,^ those things you deemed of little importance; s. c. 62, 9. 

4. TantI, quanti, pltlris, and minoris are used as Genitives of Price 
even with verbs of Buying and Selling, though with these verbs price is 
generally expressed by the Ablative : 

Canius emit tanti quanti Pythius voluit, Canius pxirchased them (the gar- 
dens) at as high a price as Pythius xcished; cf. C. Off. 8, 14, 50. V6ndO meum 
nOn i)iriris, quam c6terl, fortasse minoris, I sell mine (my grain) no higher 

1 An illustration of Sallust's fondness for archaic constructions. 
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than the others^ perhaps lower. Quanti ginptae, purchased at what price ? 
ParvQ, at a low price; ii. s. 2, 3, 156. Vendidit hie auro patriam, he sold his 
country for gold; v. 6. 62 1. 

6. For the Ablative of Price, see 478. 

Predicate Genitive with R6fert and Interest 

449. The Construction of refert and interest is as follows ; 

1. The Person or Thing ^ interested is denoted by the Genitive, but 
instead of the Genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun, the Ablative 
feminine of the Possessive is regularly used : 

Neque rgfert cuiusquam, nor does it concern any one ; Tac. An. 4, 88. Quid 
MilOnis intererat, how was it the interest of Milo ? C. Mil. 18, 84. Interest 
omnium, it is the interest of all. Salutis communis interest, it concerns the 
public welfare. Tua et mea interest, it is yotir interest and mine ; C. Fam. 16, 4, 4. 

Note. — In a few cases the person is denoted by the Dative or by the 
Accusative with ad ; chiefly with rSfert, which often omits the person : 

Die quid rgferat intra naturae fines viventi, tell what difference it makes to 
one living in accord with nature; H. S. i, 1,49. Quid id ad m6 rgfert, how 
does that concern me f Pi. Pers. 4, 8, 44. 

2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive, or clause, or by a neuter pronoun : 

Interest omnium r6ct6 facere, to do right is the interest of all ; C, Fin. 2, 
22, 72. N5n rgfert quam multSs librds habeas, it matters not how many books 
you have; cf. Sen. E. 6, 4. Quid tua id rgfert, how does that concern you f 

3. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an adverb, an adverbial 
Accusative, or a Genitive of Value : 

Vestra hSc maxime interest, this especially interests you; C. Sul. 25, 79. 
TheodSri nihil interest, it does not all interest Theodorus. Illud mea magnl 
interest, that greatly interests me; c. Att. il, 22. 

4. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Magni ad honorem nostrum interest, for our honor it is of great im- 
portance; C. Fam. 16, 1, 1. 

Note. — The most plausible explanation hitherto given of this construction 
is that the Genitive with rSfert depends upon r6, the Ablative of r6s contained 
in the verb, that the Possessive, meS., tuS, etc., agrees with the Ablative r6, 
and that interest, a later word, simply follows the analogy of r6fert. 

1 A thing is rarely so used unless personified. 
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Genitive with Adjectives 

450. Rule. — Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive 
to complete their meaning : 

Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise, Cupidus es 
gloriae, you are fond of glory. Prudens rei mllitaris erat, he was skilled in 
military science; N. 9, i, 2. Habetis ducem meuiorem vestri, oblitum sui, 
you have a leader mindful of you, forgetfid of himself; c. C. 4, 9, 19. Plena 
Graecia poetarutn fuit, Greece was full of poets, Gallia hominuiu fertilis 
fuit, Gaul was fruitful in men, Hom5 atiiantissimus patriae, a man very 
fond of his country, luventus belli patiens, youth capable of enduring the ' 
hardships of war ; S. C. 7. 

1. This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns. Com- 
pare the following : cupidus gloriae, desirous of glory ; propter gl5riae 
cupiditSltem, on account of the desire of glory. 

2. For the Genitive with dignus and indignus, see 481, 1. 

461. This Objective Genitive is used, 

1. With Adjectives denoting Desire, Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, 
and the like, with their contraries: sapientiae studi5su8, studious (stu- 
dent) of wisdom; perltus beUi, skilled in war; conscius coniiiratiSnia, 
cognizant of the conspiracy ; insuStus na.vigandi, unacquainted with navi- 
gation : 

Quis est onuiium tam IgnSrus rgrum, icho is so ignorant of all things f 
Onings immemorem beneficii Oderunt, all hate him xoho is unmindful of a 
favor; c. Off. 2, is, 63. 

Note. — Certus with the Genitive in the best prose occurs only m the 
phrase certiorem facere, to inform^ which takes either the Genitive or the 
Ablative with dS, though Caesar admits only the latter construction : 

Certiorem me sui cOnsilii fecit, he informed me of his plan; C. Att. 9,2,8. 
His d6 rebus ceitior factus, having been informed of these things, 

2. With Adjectives denoting Participation, Characteristic, Guilt, Full- 
ness, IMastery, etc., with their contraries : ratidnis particeps, endowed 
with (sharing) reason; rationis expers, destitute of reason; manifestus 
rSrum capitSllium, convicted of capital crimes: 

Erat Italia plGna Graecarum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; 
C. Arch. 8, 5. Viri propria est fortitude, fortitude is characteristic of a true 
man. Mei pot6ns sum, / am master of myself. Omn6s virttitis compotAi 
beS.t! sunt, all (who are) possessed of virtue are happy ; C. Tusc. 6, 1«, 89. 
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Note 1. — A few adjectives, as similis, disBimilis ; aliSnus, commiiiiiB ; 
contrSriuB and superstes admit either the Genitive or the Dative; see 435, 4 : 

Canis similis lup5, a dog similar to a wolf; C. N. D. i, 35, 97. Cyri similis 
esse voluit, he wished to he like Cyrus ; c. Brut. 81, 282. 

Note 2. — CSnacius may take an Objective Genitive in connection with 
the Dative of a personal or reflexive pronoun : 

Mens sibi cQnscia recti, a mind conscious (to itself) of rectitude. 

3. With Present Participles used as Adjectives : 

Est amans sui virtus, virtue is fond of itself; c. Am. 26, 98. Vir amantissi- 
mus rel publicae, a man very fond of the republic. Virtus effici6ns est 
voluptatis, virtue is productive of pleasure ; cf. C Off. 8, 38. Appetentfis glOriae 
fuistis, you have been desirous of glory. 

Note. — Observe the difference in meaning between a participle with an 
objective Genitive and the same participle with a direct object. AmSUiB 
patriae, fond of his country, represents the affection as permanent and 
constant ; whereas the participial construction, amSna patriam, loving his 
country, designates a particular instance or act. 

452. In poetry and in late prose, especially in Tacitus, the 
Genitive is used : 

1. With Verbals in ax and with Adjectives of almost every variety of 
meaning, simply to define their application : 

Fugax ambitionis eram, / was inclined to shun ambition; O. Tr. 4, lo. 
Tenax propositi, steadfast of purpose ; H. 8, 8. Aevi maturus, mature in age ; 
V. 6, 78. S6rl studiSrum, late in studies; H. s. t, lo. Aeger animl,i afflicted in 
spirit; L. i, 68. Fidens animi, confident in spirit; V. 2, 61. 

2. With a few Adjectives to denote Separation, or Cause, like the 
Ablative : 

Liber labSrum, released from his labors; H. A. p. 212. Integer vitae scele- 
risque piirus, of upright life and innocent of crime; II. 1, 22. NOtus anlml 
paterni, distinguished for paternal affection; 11. 2, 2. 

453. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive sometimes 
admit other constructions. Compare the following examples : 

1. Genitive, or Accusative with ad or in: 

AvidI laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise ; c. Man. 8, 7. 
Avidi ad pugnam, eager for battle ; L. 7, 23. Avidus in novas r6s, eager for 
new things; cf. L. 22, 21. 

1 Probably a Locative in origin, as animis, not animSrum, is used in similar 
instances in the plural. 
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2. Genitive, Dative, or Accusative with ad : 

Homines insu6tl labOris, men unaccustomed to labor; Caes. 7, 80. InsuStus 
mOribus RSmanis, unaccustomed to Boman manners; cf. L. 28, 18. Insuetus 
ad pugnam, unaccustomed to battle; L. 31, 85. 

3. Genitive, Dative, or Ablative with d6 or in : 

COnscius coniuratiSnis, cognizant of the conspiracy ; 8. c. 87. Huic facinori 
c5nscius, aware of this crime; c. Caei. 21,52. lis d6 rebus cOnscius, aware of 
these things ; cf. c. Att. 2, 24. 

4. Genitive, Accusative with ad, or Ablative with or without in : 

Prtidgns rei militaris, skilled in military science; N. 9, i. Priidens ad cOn- 
silia, wise for counsel ; c. Font. 15, 88. Prudgns in iure civili, learned in civil 
law ; c. Am. 2. 

6. The Genitive, or the Ablative : 

Mare refertuni praedOnum, a sea full of pirates ; C. Rab. P. 8, 20. Domus 
referta vasis Corinthiis, a house full of Corinthian vases; C Rose. A. 46, 188. 

Genitive with Verbs 

454. Rule. — Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — 
memini, remimscor, and obllviscor — regularly take the Objec- 
tive Genitive when used of Persons, but either the Genitive 
or the Accusative when used of Things : 

Vlv5rum memini nee Epicuri licet oblivisci, / remember the living and 
it is not alloicable to forget Epicurus; c. Fin. 5, i. Oblitus sum mei, / have 
forgotten myself; T. Eun. 806. Animus meminit praeteritorum, the soul 
remembers the past; C. Div. 1,80. Beneficia meminerunt, they remember 
favors ; c. Plane. 83. Reminisci virtutis Helvetiorum, to remember the valor 
of the Helvetii; cf. Caes. 1, 13. Eas (res) reminisci, to remember those things ; 
c. Sen. 21, 78. Veteris contumeliae oblivisci, to forget the ancient disgrace; 
Caes. 1, 14. Totam causam oblitus est, he forgot the whole case ; C. Brut. 60, 217. 

1. Observe that memini, reminlscor, and obliviscor admit a double 
construction. As transitive verbs they may take the Accusative, but by 
virtue of their signification, to be mindful of to be forgetful of they may take 
the Genitive ; reminiscitur = memor est ; obliviscitur = immemor est 
The close relationship between the Genitive with these verbs and the Genitive 
with adjectives is readily seen in the following examples : 

Memores virtutis tuae, mindful of your valor ; C. Fam. i, 7, 2. KeminlscerG- 
tur virtutis Helv6ti5rum, that he should remember the valor of the Helvetii; 

Caes. 1, 13. 
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2. The Accusative may be used of a person remembered by a contemporary 
or by an eyewitness : 

Cinnam memini, / remember Cinna ; C. Ph. 6, 6. 

3. Meminl, / make mention of, may take the Ablative with d6 : 
Meministi d6 exsulibus, you make mention of the exiles; C. Ph. 2, 86. 

4. Venlt mihi (tibi, etc.) in mentem = reminlscor, generally takes the 
Genitive, but sometimes the Nominative, though in Cicero only rCa, or a 
neuter pronoun or adjective : 

Venit mihl PlatOnis in mentem, the recollection of Plato comes to my mind ; 
C. Fin. 5, 1. N5n venit in mentem pugna, does not the battle occur to your mind f 
L. 8, 5. Ea tibt in mentem veniunt, those things occur to your mind ; C. Att. 16, il. 

455. Recorder, I recall when used of Persons, takes the Abla- 
tive with de, but when used of Things, it almost always takes 
th^ Accusative, rarely the Genitive : 

Recordare de ceteris, bethink yourself of the others ; C. Bull. 2, 6. Ut tri- 
umphSs recordentur, so that they may recall triumphs ; 0. Sen. 5, 18. Flftgi- 
tiOrum suOrum recordabitur, he will recall his base deeds ; C. Pis. 6, 12. 

Accusative and Genitive 

456. Rule. — Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and verbs 
of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing, 
Crime, Charge, etc.: 

Ipse te veteris amicitiae commonefecit, he himself reminded you of your 
old friendship ; cf. Ad. Her. 4, 24, 83. Mearum me miseriarum coramones, 
you remind me of my misfortunes. Eum tii acciisas avaritiae, do you accuse 
him of avarice f c. Fiac. 83, 83. Acciisatus est proditionis, he was accused of 
treason, Levitatis plerosque convincunt, they convict most men of fickleness. 
Ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condemnarent, so that they condemned 
a most innocent man on a capital charge ; C. Or. i, 54, 283. ludex absolvit in- 
iiiriarum eum, the judge acquitted him on a charge of assault. 

1. Instead of the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, etc., the Ablative with 
d6 or the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective is often used. 
This is the common construction with moneo and its compounds : 

D6 qu5 v5s admonui, of which I have reminded you; C. Man. 16, 45. niud 
m6 admongs, you admonish me of that; C. Att. 9, 9, 2. SI id nOn m6 accusfts, 
if you do not accuse me of that; Pi. Trin. 96. 
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2. With verbs of Accusing, etc., the* Genitive with nSmiiie, crlmine, 
iiidicio, or some similar word is sometimes used. This may be the 
original construction, and if so, it is a sufficient explanation of the Geni- 
tive with these verbs.^ Compare the followuig examples : 

Ne quem innocentem iudici5 capitis arcessds, that you should not arraign 
an innocent man on a capital charge ; c. Off. 2, u, 51. Iniuilcum fr&tris capitis 
arcessit, he arraigned his brother'' s enemy on a capital charge ; Ad Her. i, ii, 18. 

Note. — Latin verbs of Accusing, when they mean simply to find fault 
withy to complain of, take the Accusative of the crime, or fault, as in English • 

Inertiam accusSs adulgscentium, you complain of the indolence of the young 
men ; c. Or. 6S, 246. 

3. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative, with or without d6, or by the Accusative with a preposi- 
tion, usually ad. The Ablative is regularly used when the penalty is a 
fine of a definite sum of money : 

Pecunia multatus est, he teas condemned to pay a fine in money; N. i, 7, 6. 
Si ilium morte multassem, if I had condemned him to death, Tertift parte 
agri damnati, condemned to forfeit a third of their land. Multos ad b^tifis 
condemnavit, he condemned many to the wild beasts; Suet. Cai. 27. 

4. Notice the following special expressions : d6 mSiest&te or mSiestfttis 
damnSre, to condemn for high treason ; d6 vl damnSre, to condemn for 
assault; d6 pecuniis repetundis postuiare, to prosecute for extortion; 
inter sicSrios damn&re, to convict of homicide; v5ti damnfttus, con-^ 
demned to fulfill a vow = having obtained a wish ; ad metalla condemnft- 
tu8, condemned to the mines. 

Genitive with Verbs of Feeling 

457. Rule. — Misereor and miserescS take the Objective 
Genitive ; miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive ^ of the Object 
which produces the feeling : 

1 Observe, however, that the use of the Genitive with these verbs in Latin ao- 
cords entirely with the English idiom ; as, he was accused of treason. 

2 The Genitive with some of these verbs of feeling doubtless follows the an- 
alogy of other constructions, in which the Genitive depends on a noun or adjec- 
tive, expressed or understood, but with others it seems to depend directly on the 
substantive idea suggested by the verbs themselves. Thus taedet readily sug- 
gests its exact equivalent taedlum capit. Indeed, Seneca's taedlum eum 
vltae capit, in which vitae depends upon taedlum, is equivalent to eum vltae 
taedet. 
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Miseremini sociorum, have pity on our allies; C. Ver. i, 28, 72. Arcadii 
miserescite regis, pity the Arcadian king; V. s, 573. Eoruni nos miseret, 
we pity them (pity for, or of them moves us); c. Mil. 84, 92. Nostri nosmet 
paeuitet, we are dissatisfied tviih ourselves; T. Ph. 172. Fratris me piget, 
/ am grieved at my brother. Me stultitiae meae pudet, / am ashamed of 
my folly. Me civitatis morum taedet, / am tired of the manners of the state, 

1. MiserSsco belongs to poetry. 

2. Miseror and commiseror, I pity, deplore, take the Accusative in the 
best prose : 

Miserantur commtinem Galliae fortunara, they deplore the common fortune 
of Gaul; Caes. 7, 1, 15. 

3. Tlie impersonal verbs miseret, paenitet, etc., sometimes admit an im- 
personal subject, as an Infinitive or clause, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil : 

Neque m6 vixisse paenitet, nor am I sorry to have lived; <'. Sen. 28, 84. 
NOn t6 haec pudent, do not these things put you to shame ? T. Ad. 754. 

4. Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person in whose presence 
one has a feeling of shame or un worthiness : 

Me tui pudet, / am ashamed in your presence ; T. Ad. 688. 

5. Like miseret are sometimes used miser6scit, commiserSscit, and 
miserStur; like taedet, pertaesum est and, in early Latin, distaedet 
and a few other rare words. In Suetonius pertaesus occurs with the 
Accusative. 

Genitive with Special Verbs 

458. In certain Special Constructions, largely colloquial, or 
poetical in their origin,^ many verbs by analogy occasionally ad- 
mit the Genitive, or if transitive, the Accusative and Genitive : 

1. Some verbs denoting Desire, Emotion, or Feeling, like adjectives 
and verbs of the same general meaning and construction : 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you ; Pi. Mil. 963. N6 tui quidem testimOnil veri- 
tus, regarding not even your testimony ; C. Att. 8, 4. Ego animi^ pendeO, 
/ am uncertain in mind; cf. c. Leff. 1, 3. Discrucior animi,^ I am troubled in 
spirit. D6sipi6bam mentis, / loas out of my senses. 

2. Some Verbs of Plenty and Want, as compleo, imple5, ege5, 
indiged, like adjectives of the same general meaning (451, 2): 

1 Greek influence may also be recoo^iiized in some of them. 
3 Animi in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as aniznls, not 
animSrum, is used in tbe same way iu the plural. 
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Virtus exercitatiOnis indiget, virtue requires exercise; cf. C. Fin. 8, 16. 
Egeo cQnsilii, / need counsel; 0. Att. 7, 22. M6 compl6vit formldinis, he has 
filled me loith fear; Pi. Men. 90i. 

3. Some verbs denoting Mastery or Participation, — potior, adipl- 
Bcor, rSgno, — like adjectives of similar meaning (451, 2) : 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of a part of Sicily; N. lo, 6. 
Regnavit populOrum, he was king of the peoples; il. 3, 3o. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs which usually take the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause admit the Genitive: 

M6 labOrum levas, you relieve me of my labors ; Pi. Rud. 247. Abstin6tO 
irarum, abstain from quarrels; II. 8, 27, 69. Dgsine querellarum, desist 
from your lamentations. Mirari belli laborum, to wonder at warlike 
achievements. Damni iufecti prOmittere, to become responsible for pos- 
sible damage; cf. C. Toi). 4, 22. 

Note. — The Genitive in Exclamations, in imitation of the Greek, occurs 
in three or four isolated examples in the Latin poets, but it is not found in 
Terence, Vergil, or Horace : 

O mihl ntintil beati, the glad tidings to me ; Catul. 9, 6. 
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459. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three cases 
originally distinct: 

I. Ablative Proper, denoting the relation From : 
II. Instrumental, denoting the relation With, By : 
III. Locative, denoting the relation In, At. 

Note. — This threefold nature of the Latin Ablative gives us a basis for 
a general classification, at once scientific and practical, although in the course 
of the development of the language so many new applications of these origi- 
nal elements were made that it is sometimes impossible to determine with 
certainty to which of them a given construction owes its origin. 

I. Ablative Proper 

460. — The Ablative Proper includes : 

1. Ablative of Separation; see 461. 

2. Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, etc. ; see 487. 

3. Ablative of Comparison; see 471. 
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Ablative of Separation 

461. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
with a preposition — a, ab, d6, or ex — when it represents a 
person or is used with a verb compounded with ab, d6, dls, 
b6, or ez : 

Legiones abducis a Bruto, you alienate the legions from Bi^utus; C. Ph. 
10, 3, 6. Caedem a vobis depellebam, / was warding off slaughter from you, 
Plebs a patribus secessit, the common people seceded from the patricians, 
De foro discessimus, we toithdrew from the forum. Caesar copias suas e 
castris eduxit, Caesar led his forces out of the camp ; Caes. i, 50. Ex oppido 
fugit, he fled out of the town, 

462. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 

without a preposition when it is the name of a town or is 

used after a verb meaning to relieve^ free^ deprive, need, or be 

without : 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth ; c. Tusc. 6, 87. 
Roma acceperain litteras, / had received a letter from Rome. Qui Narbone 
reditus, what a return from Narho ! C Ph. 2, 30, 76. Leva rae hoc onere, 
relieve me from this burden; C. Fam. 3, 12, 8. Magno me metu liberabis, 
you loill free me from great fear. Murus defensoribus imdatus est, the 
wall was stripped of its defenders; Caes. 2, 6. Non egeo medicina, / do 
not need a remedy. Vacare culpa magnum est solacium, to he free from 
fault is a great comfort ; C. Fam. 7, 3, 4. 

1. With the Ablative of Separation, the preposition is more freely used 
when the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : d6 for6, 
from the forum ; ex oppido, out of the town ; but metu liberSre, to free 
from fear ; vac&re culpSl, to he free from fault, 

2. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially for 
emphasis or contrast, regularly after longS : 

Longe ab Ath6nis esse, to he far from Athens; Pi. Pers. 151. 

3. The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the 
town itself, is meant : 

Discessit a BrundisiO, he departed from Brundisium (i.e. from the port); 

Caes. C. 3, 24. 

4. Many Names of Islands and the Ablatives dom5, humo, and riXre, 
are used like names of towns : 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 16 
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L6mn5 adveniO AthgnSs, from Lemnos I come to Athens; Pi. True. 91. Cum 
domO prof ugisset, when he had Jled from home ; C Brut. 89, 806. Video rClre 
redeuntem senein, / see the old man returning from the country, Vix oculGs 
attollit huinO, she hardly raises her eyes from the ground. 

Ablative of Separation with Special Verbs 

463. With moveo; cedo, and pello in special expressions the 
Ablative of Separation is used without a preposition : 

Loc5 ille mOtus est, he was dislodged from his position ; c. c. 2, i. Eundem 
vidi cedentein Italia, / saw the same man leaving Italy ; c. Ph. 10, 4, 8. Civein 
pellere possessiOnibus cOiiatus est, he attempted to drive a citizen from his 
possessions ; c. Mil. 27, 74. 

464. With many verbs the Ablative of Separation is used, some- 
times with and sometimes without a preposition. 

D6 prOvincia dficessit, he withdrew from the province ; C. Ver. 2, 20, 48. 
Dgcedens prOvincia, withdrawing from the province ; C. Lig. i, 2. Expellet 
ex patria, will he banish them from the country? M6 patria expulerat, he 
had driven me from the country. 

1. Note also the expressions ab oppidis prohibSre, to keep from the 
towns; 8U18 finibus prohib6re, to keep out of their teiritory ; dSpellere ft 
vobiB, dS provinciSL, to drive away from you^ from the province; t5tft 
SiciliSL depellere, to drive from the lohole of Sicily. 

2. Arced generally takes the Ablative with a preposition, but at variance 
with general usage it sometimes omits the preposition when used in a purely 
local sense : 

Tti hunc a tuis templis arc6bis, you xoill keep him from your temples; 
c. c. 1. 13, 83. T6 illis aedibus arc6bit, he will keep you from this abode; 

C. Ph. 2, 40, 104. 

3. Interdico regularly takes the Dative of the person and the Ablative of 
the thing : 

Gallia Romanis interdixit, he forbade the Bomans the use of Gaul; d 

Caes. 1, 4G. 

465. With adjectives meaning free from^ destitute of, the Abla- 
tive of Separation is used sometimes with and sometimes without 
a preposition : 

Haec loca ah arbitrls libera sunt, these places are free from spectators; 
cf. 0. Att. 15, 16. Animus liber etira, a mind free from care; C. Fin. 16, 49. 
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1. Notice also the following expressions: niiduB & propinquls, desti- 
tute of relatives; nudus praesidiS, destitute of defense; vacuus ab 
dSfSnsoribus, without defenders; gladius vSginSl vacuus, a sword with- 
out a sheath. 

2. Expers generally takes the Genitive, but sometimes the Ablative : 

Omnis 6ruditi5nis expers fuit, he was destitute of all learning; cf. c. Or. 2, i. 
Omn6s f ortunis expertfis sumus, we are all destitute of fortunes ; s. c. 83. 

3. Some adjectives with this meaning take the Genitive ; see 451, 2. 

466. In the poets and late writers the Ablative of Separation, 
even in a purely local sense, is often used without a preposition : 

Columbae caelS v6n6re volantSs, the doves came flying from the heavens; 
V. 6, 190. N5n poterit v6ro distinguere falsum, he will not he able to distin- 
guish the false from the true ; H. E. i, lo, 29. Cecidgre caelO lapidgs, stones 
fell from the heavens ; L. i, si. 

1. Notice also the following expressions from Vergil and Horace : LyciS 
missus, sent from Lycia ; cadere nubibus, to fall from the clouds ; car- 
ceribus missus, sent forth from the barriers ; ISbSns equ5, falling from 
his horse. 

Ablative of Source 

467. Rule. — The Ablative of Source, including Agency, 
Parentage, and Material, generally takes a preposition, — 
a, ab, d6, 6, or ez : 

Source in General. — Ab his sermo oritur, with (from) these the conver- 
sation begins; C. Am. i, 5. Hoc audivi de patre meo, this I have heard from 
my father. Appellata est ex viro virtus, virtue was named from vir, a man. 
Ex invidia laboravit, he suffered from unpopularity ; c. Clu. 71, 202. 

Agency. — Ab his amatur, by these he is loved. Mons a Labieno tene- 
tur, the mountain is held by Labienus ; Caes. l, 22. 

Parentage or Ancestry. — Ex me natus es, you are my son. Oriundi ab 
Sabinis, descended from the Sabines ; L. 1,27. 

Material. — Erat ex fraude f actus, he teas made of fraud. Pocula ex 
auro, cups of gold; C. Ver. 4, 2j6, 62. 

468. The Ablative of the Independent Agent, or the Author of an 
action, takes the preposition a or ab : 

R6x ab suis appellatur, he is called king by his own men. NOn est cOn- 
sentaneum vinci a voluptate, it is not meet to be overcome by pleasure. 
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1. When anything is personified and treated as the agent of an action, 
the Ablative with & or ab may be used as in the second example above. 

2. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Comua Numidis firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians, 

3. The Accusative with per may ber used of the person through whom, 
through whose agency or help, the action is effected : ' 

Ab Oppianico per FabriciOs factus, made by Oppianicus through the agency 
of the Fabricii ; cf. c. Clu. 23, 62. 

Note. — Compare these three kindred constructions for the names of 
persons : ab Oppianico, by Oppianicus^ the author of the action ; per 
Fabricios, through the Fabricii^ i.e. through their agency or help; and 
Numidis, with Numidians^ used as the means of the action. 

469. The Ablative of Parentage and Ancestry is generally used 

1. AVith & or ab, in designating Remote Ancestry: 

Belgae sunt orti ab Germanis, the Belgians originated from the Germans; 
cf. Caes. 2, 4. Oriundi ex Etrtiscis, descended from the Etruscans, 

2. Without a preposition with the verb n&scor and a few Perfect 
Participles, as nStus, prognSltus, ortus, and in poetry and late prose, 
with editus, genitus, satus, etc. : 

Si parentibus nati sint humilibus, if they have been bom of humble 
parents; c. Am. i9, 70. Nobili genere nati sunt, they were born of a noble 
race ; c. Ver. 5, 70, 180. Regis nepos, filia ortus, the grandson of the king, 
born of his daughter; L. i, 82, i. Edite rggibus, thou descendant of kings; 
n. 1, 1. Dis genite, thou descendant of gods; v. 9, 642. Satae Pelia, t?ie 
daughters of PeUas; o. M. 7, 822. 

470. The Ablative of Material generally takes 6 or ex, and is used 

with verbs or participles, and sometimes with nouns : 

Erat ex fraude factus, he xoas made of fraud. HomO ex animO constat et 
corpora, man consists of a soul and a body; cf. c. N. D. i, 85. Vfls ex tLnft 
gemma, a vase from a single gem ; c. Ver. 4, 27, 62. 

1. The Ablative of Material is often used without a preposition in poetry, 
and sometimes even in prose : 

Aere cav5 clipous, a hollow shield of bronze; cf. V. 8, 286. PIctSs abiete 
puppes, painted sterns of fir. Constat tOta OratiO membrls, the whole dis- 
course is made up of members. 
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Ablative with Comparatives 

471. Rule. — Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative: 

Nihil est virtiite^ ainabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue, c. Am. 8. 
Nihil habet iucuiidius vita,i he considers nothing more agreeable than life, 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius hahemxiSj friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Nihil lacrima citius arescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 

1. Comparatives with quam are followed by the Nominative or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Melior est certa pax quam sp6rata victOria, better is a sure peace than a 
hoped-for victory ; L. so, so. Neminem aequiOrem reperiet quam m6, he will 
find no one more just than (he will find) me. Equum meliOrem habet quam 
tuus est, he has a better horse than yours is; C Inv. i, si, 52. 

2. After quam the second of the two nouns compared is sometimes 
omitted : 

Themistocli nomen quam Solonis est illustrius, the name of Themistocles 
is more illustrious than that of Solon ; cf. c. Off. i, 22, 75. 

3. The Ablative is used chiefly in negative sentences. It is freely used 
for quam with a Nominative or Accusative, regularly so for quam with the 
Nominative or Accusative of a relative pronoun, as in the third example 
under the rule. In other cases quam is retained in the best prose, though 
sometimes omitted in poetry. 

4. After plus, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number 
and quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construc- 
tion ; sometimes also after mSLior, minor, etc. : 

Tecum plus annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year ; C. Quinc. 12, 41. 
Minus duo milia effugerunt, less than two thousand escaped; L. 24, 16. NOn 
amplius novem annOs natus, not more than nine years old; cf. N. 28, 2, 3. 

5. Instead of an Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case 
— as ante, prae, praeter, or supra — is sometimes used, especially in poetry : 

Ante aliSs immSnior, more monstrous than (before) the others; V. i, 347. 

6. In poetry and in conversational prose, alius, involving a comparison, 
other than, is sometimes used with the Ablative, but in the best prose its 
regular construction is alius ac or atque, alius quam, or alius nisi : 

1 This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison — that from which one 
starts. Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is 
more so. Virttlte = quam virtus ; vita = quam vitam (habet). 
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Putare alium sapiente bonOque beatum, to consider any other than the 
wise and good happy; cf. H. E. i, 16, 20. Nihil aliud nisi pftx qoaeslta est, 
nothing but peace was sought; cf. C. Off. 1, 28, 80. 

7. Quam pro denotes that the two objects compared are out of proportion 
to each other : 

Minor caed€s quam pro tantS. Victoria fuit, the slaughter was Sinall in com- 
parison with the victory ; L. 10, u, 21. 

8. Note the following special uses of the Ablative : plus aequ5, more 
than is fair; plus iusto, more than is proper: 

Celerius omni opiniOne v6nit, he came sooner than any one expected; 
cf. Caes. 2, 3. Id spe omnium serius fuit, this was later than all hoped it 
would be ; L. 2, 3. 

9. In rare instances, mostly poetical, a few verbs and adverbs involving 
comparison — as maid, praesto, aequS, adaequS — admit the Ablative : 

NuUos his mallem ludOs spectasse, no games would I prefer to have seen 
rather than these ; 11. S. 2, 8, 79. M6 aeque fortunatus, equally fortunate loith 

me; pi. Cure. 141. 

10. With comparatives the Measure of Difference — the amount by which 
one thing surpasses another — is denoted by the Ablative (479) : 

Hibernia diniidiO minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one-half than 
Britain. 

II. InBtnimental Ablative 

472. The Instrumental Ablative includes 

1. Ablative of Association; see 473. 

2. Ablative of Cause ; see 476. 

3. Ablative of Means ; see 476 and 477. 

4. Ablative of Price ; see 478. 

5. Ablative of Difference ; see 479. 

6. Ablative of Specification ; see 480. 

Ablative of Association 

473. Rule. — The Ablative of Association is used 

1. To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict 
sense. It then takes the 2)re2)osition cum : 

Cum patre habitrib.nt, she was lirhig with her father. Cum his armis 
eruptioneni fecerunt, with these arms they made a sally; Caes. 2, 88. 
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2. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modi- 
fied by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Flumen ripis praeruptis, a stream with precipitous banks; Caes. 6, 7. 
Summa virtute adulescens, a youth of the highest worth. Cato singular! 
fuit industria, Cato ivas a man of remarkable industry; N. 24, 3. 

Note 1. — The Ablative of Characteristic and the Genitive of Character- 
istic supplement each other. Tiie Genitive is generally used to designate per- 
manent characteristics, as Kind, Size, Weight, Value, and the like. In other 
cases the Ablative is generally used. 

Note 2. — The Ablative of Characteristic may be either Attributive, as in 
the first two examples, or Predicative, as in the last example. 

3. To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance.^ It 
then takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjec- 
tive or by a Genitive : 

Cum silentio audit! sunt, they loere heard in silence. Templum magna 
ciira custodiunt, they guard the temple with great care. Epulabatur more 
Persarum, he feasted in the style of the Persians. Cato summa cum gloria 
vixit, Cato lived with the highest glory ; C. Ver. 5, 70, 180. 

Note. — The Ablative of Manner often takes cum, even when modified by 
an adjective, as in the last example. 

474. The Ablative of Association is used without cum in a 
few special instances, as follows: 

1. A few Ablatives, perhaps involving the idea of Means: arte, according 
to art^ skillfully ; clilmore, with a shout; consilio, on purpose; ordine, 
in an orderly xcay : 

Nem5 solitus via dicere, no one accustomed to speak properly ; cf. c. Brut. 
12, 46. Aut VI aut fraude fit, it is done either by violence or by fraud; cf. C. 
Off. 1, 18, 41. 

Note. — The Accusative with per sometimes denotes Manner: per vim, 
violently; per fraudem^ fraudulently ; per ludum, sportively. 

2. The Ablative of Association is sometimes used without cum, after verbs 
meaning to mingle or to join together^ as confundo, iungo, misceo, and 
their compounds ; also whenever the idea of means is involved, especially in 
military operations: 

1 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative — the first 
designating an attendant person or thing, the second an attendant quality, tiie 
third an attendant circumstance. 
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Siculis c5nfunditur undls, it mingles with the Sicilian waters; V. 8, 69A. 
Improbitas scelere iuncta, depravity joined with crime; c. Or. 2, 68, 287. Gravi- 
tate mixtus lepos, pleasantry united with dignity; 0. it. p. 2, i. IngentI ezer- 
citu profectus, having set out with a large army ; L. 7, 9. 

Note 1. — In military language the Ablative of Association takes cum, 
if without modifiers or modified only by a numeral, otherwise it is used with- 
out cum : cum ezercitu, but ingenti ezercitii. 

Note 2. — Instead of the Ablative of Association, the Dative is sometimes 
used with verbs denoting Union or Contention : 

Sapientia iuncta gloquentiae, xoisdom united to eloquence; cf. C. Or. 8, 85, 142. 
Solus tibi certat, he alone competes with you ; V. E. 6, 8. 

3. A special use of the Ablative of Association is seen with faci5, fi5, and 
sum in such expressions as the following : 

Quid hoc homine facias, what will you do xoith this man f C. Ver. 2, ift. 
Quid te futurum est, what will become of you f c. Ver. 2, 64, 1S5. 

Note. — The Ablative with dS occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Sed de fratre quid fiet, hut what will become of my brother f T. Ad. 996. 

Ablative of Cause 

475. Rule. — The Ablative of Cause, designating the 
Cause, Ground, or Reason for an action, is used without 
a preposition : ^ 

Gubernatoris ars iitilitate laudatur, the piloVs art is praised because of 
its usefulness; c. Fin. i, i:^. Quisque gloria ducitur, every one is influenced 
by glory. Liixuria civitas laborabat, the state was suffering from luxury, 
Niinio gaudio desipiebam, / was tvild with (from) excessive Joy, Regni 
cupiditate iud actus coniurationem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Tiniore perterritl ad Rhcnuni contenderunt, 
moved by fear, they hastened towards the Rhine. Aeger erat vulneribuSi he 
was ill in consequence of his wounds ; N. i, 7, 5. 

1. When the cause is fear, anger, hatred, etc., it is often combined with a 
Perfect Participle, as in the fifth and sixth examples. 

2. Causil and grStiS, as Ablatives of Cause, are regularly limited by the 
Genitive or by a possessive or interrogative pronoun : 

^ The Ablative of Cause seems to have been developed in part from the Instru- 
mental case and in part from the true Ablative. 
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Quern honoris gratia nOminO, whom I name as a mark of honor; C. Rose. A. 
2, 6. Vestra hOc causa volebam, / desired this on your account ; C. Or. i, 86, 164. 
Qua gratia iussi, for what purpose did I give the order f T. Eun. 99. 

3. Examine the following specimens of the Ablative of Cause, more com- 
monly limited by an adjective or Genitive, consuStudine, lure, 16ge, aen- 
tentiil, and Ablatives in u from verbal nouns : cdnsuStudine buSL, in 
accordance with his own custom; mea sententiSL, according to or in my 
opinion; alionim hortSLtu, at the request of others; hortSLtu sud, at his 
own request; populi iussu, at the bidding of the people. 

4. Instead of the Ablative of Cause, the Ablative with S, ab, d6, S, ez, 
is sometimes used to emphasize the idea of Source, from which Cause was so 
readily developed, as ez consuStudine Buft, in accordance with their custom ; 
ez sententiS. tuft, in accordance with your wish : 

Mare a sole coUucet, the sea gleams with the light of the sun (from the 
sun). 'Ex \u\nenhus'peYieYe, they perished of their wounds. 

5. The Ablative with prae in classical Latin generally denotes a Hin- 
drance or an Obstacle : 

NOn prae lacrimis possum scribere, I cannot write on account of my tears. 

Ablative of Means 

476. Rule. — The Instrument and Means of an action are 
denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Ipse su. manii fecit, he did it himaelf with his own hand. Cornibus tauri 
se tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. Sol omnia liice coUus- 
trat, the sun illumines all things with its light. Terra vestita floribus, the 
earth covered with flowers. Lacte atque pecore vlvunt, they live upon milk 
and flesh; Caes. 4, 1. Aurelia via profectus est, he went by the Aurelian 
road; c. c. 2, 4. Porta Capena Komam ingressus, having entered Rome by 
the Porta Capena ; L. 26, lo. 

1. The Ablative of Means is used not only with verbs, but also with a few 
adjectives, as contentus, praeditus, and frStus : 

DomO sua regia contentus nOn fuit, he was not satisfied with his royal 
palace; C. Ver. 5, 81, so. Homo summO ingeniO praeditus, a man endowed 
with the highest abilities. Neque humanis cOnsilils fretus, nor depending 
upon human counsels ; c. c. 2, 13. 

2. Adficio with the Ablative of Means forms a very common circum- 
locution : honore adficere = honorSre, to honor; cruci&tfL adiicere, to 
torture : 
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Omn€s laetitift adficit, he gladdens all ; c aes. 5, 48. Adficitur beneficiO, he 
is benefited; C. Agr. i, 4. 

3. This Ablative is used with fid5, c5nfid5, nltor, innltor, aBSuSsoS, 
asBuSfacid, etc: 

NemO fortanae stabilitate cOnfldit, no one trusts the stability of fortune; 
cf. C. Tusc. 6, 14, 40. SalCLs vgritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. NCQlO officio 
assugfacti, trained to (familiar with) no duty; Caes. 4, i. S€s6 castrls ten6- 
bant, they kept themselves in camp; Caes. 8, 24. Marium tfictO recepfirunt, 
they received Marius into their houses. 

4. The following Ablatives deserve notice : 

Quadr3^int& hostiis sacrificare, to make a sacrifice with forty victims; 
L. 41, 17. Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice with a calf; v. E. 8, T7. Fidi- 
bus canere, to play upon the lyre ; c. Tusc. i, 2, 4. Pila ludere, to play ball 
(with the ball) ; H. s. i, 5, 49. 

Ablative of Means — Special Uses 

477. Rule. — I. The Ablative of Means is used with lltor, 
fruor, fungor, potior, veecor, and their compounds : 

Pliirimis rebus fruimur atque utiraur, we enjoy and use very many 
things ; C. N. D. 2, 60, 152. Fungitur officio senatoris, he is discharging the 
duty of a senator. Magna erat praeda potitus, he had obtained great booty, 
Lacte et came vescebantur, they lived (fed) on milk and flesh; N. 89, 7. 

1. These deponent verbs are all survivals of the middle voice, and accord- 
ingly contain the direct object in themselves, while the Ablative is the means 
by which the action is effected ; thus utor, / ws€, / serve myself by means of; 
fnior, I enjoy, I delight myself with, etc. Originally transitive, they are occa- 
sionally so used in classical authors : 

Uteris operam meam, you shall have (use) my assistance ; Pi. Poen. 1088. 

2. Utor admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

Facili me iitetur patre, he will find me an indulgent father ; T. Heaat. 21T. 

3. Potior admits the Genitive : 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of apart of Sicily; N. 10, 5. 

II. The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abound- 
ing and Filling and with adjectives of Fullness: abundS, 
redundo, adfluo, etc. ; compleo, ezpleo, ixnpled, oner5, etc. ; 
onustus, refertus, planus, etc. : 
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Villa abundat lacte, caseo, melle, the villa abounds in milky cheese^ and 
honey; C. Sen. 16, 56. Deus bonis explevit mundum, God has filled the world 
with blessings ; c. Univ. 8, 5. Naves onerant auro, they load the ships with 
gold» Naves frumento onustae, ships loaded with grain, Urbs referta 
copiis, a city filled with supplies ; C Att. 7, 13. 

1. Compleo and impleo take either the Accusative and Genitive or the 
Accusative and Ablative : 

Me complgvit formidinis, he filled me with fear ; Pi. Men. 90i. Italiam ve- 
stiis colGnis complgre voluistis, you wished to fill Italy with your colonists, 

2. Most adjectives of Fullness occasionally admit the Genitive. With plfi- 
nuB this is the regular construction in the best prose. In Cicero refertus takes 
the Genitive when used of persons, but the Ablative when used of things : 

Erat Italia plena Graecarum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; C. Arch. 
8, 5. Domus referta vasis Corinthiis, a house full of Corinthian vases; O. Rose. 
A. 46, 133. Mare refertum praedOnum, a sea full of pirates; c. Rab. P. 8, 20. 

III. The Ablative of Means is used with opus and asus, 
often in connection with the Dative of the person : 

Militl nummis ducentls usus est, the soldier needs two hundred sesterces;^ 
PI. Bac. 706. Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, we need your influence, Con- 
sulto opus est, there is need of deliberation ; S. C. i. 

Note. — With opus est, rarely with Abub est, the thing needed may be 
denoted by the Nominative, or an Infinitive ; rarely by the Genitive,*^ a su- 
pine, or an ut-clause : ^ 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader ; C. Fam. 2, 6, 4. Opus est t6 val6re, it 
is necessary that you be well ; C. Fam. 16, 14. Temporis opus est, there is need 
of time; cf. L. 22, 51. Ita dictu opus est, it is necessary to say so ; T, Heaut. Hi. 
Mihl opus est ut lavem, it is necessary for me to bathe ; Pi. True. 828. 

Ablative of Price and Value 

478. Rule. — Price and Value are denoted by the Abla- 
tive, if expressed definitely or by means of Nouns, but by 
the Genitive or Ablative, if expressed indefinitely by means 
of Adjectives : 

Auro viii vitam vendidit, for gold she sold her husband's life; C. Inv. l, 
50, 94. Fanum pecdnia grand! venditum est, the temple was sold f(yr much 

1 Lit. there is to the soldier a use for or with two hundred sesterces. 

2 First in Livy. « In Plautus and late prose. 
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money. Multo sanguine Poenis victoria stetit, the victory cost the Cartha- 
ginians (stood to them at) ynuch blood; L. 28, 80. Lis aestimatur centum 
talentls, the fine is fixed at a hundred talents, Venalis decern milibus, 
for sale at ten thousand (sesterces); C. Cael. 7, 17. 

Prata magno aestimant, they imlue meadows highly, Quanti est aesti- 
manda virtus, how highly should virtue be valued? Quem pliirimi fecerat, 
who??i he had esteemed most highly; N. 18, 2. Venire quam plurimd, to 6e 
sold at as high a price as possible. Emit, he purchased? Quanti, for how 
much ? Viginti minis, /or ticenty minae; T. Eun. 984. 

1. The Ablative of Price is used with verbs of Buying, Selling, Hiring, 
Letting ; of Costing ; of Being Cheap or Dear, as emo, vSndS, vfineS ; 
conduco, loco ; sto, consto, liceor, and with a few adjectives of kin- 
dred meaning, as vSnSlis, for sale; c&niB, dear; vilis, cheap; see ex- 
amples. With these words only five Genitives of Price are used: tanti, 
tanti-dem, quanti, pluris, and minoris. 

2. With verbs of Valuing the following Genitives are used, parvl, mftgnl, 
permagni, tanti, tanti-dem, quanti, pluris, pluximi, mindxis, minitiiT^ 
etc. 

3. Instead of the Ablative of Price, adverbs are sometimes used, as bene 
emere, to buy well (i.e. at a low price); bene vSndere, to sell well (i.e. at 
a high price). 

4. Exchanging. — With verbs of Exchanging — muto, commiltd, etc. — r 
the thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, 
but, in poetry and late prose, the thing given is often treated as the price, as 
with verbs of buying : 

Victor pace bellum mutavit, the victor exchanged war for peace; S. C. R8, i.\ 
Cur valle permutem Sablna divitias, why should I exchange the Sabine vale 
for riches 9 ii. 3, i, 47. 

5. But with verbs of Exchanging, the thing given is sometimes designated 
by the Ablative with cum or pro : 

Cum patriae caritate glOriam commutare, to exchange love of country for 
glory ; cf. c. Sest. ir>, 37. 

6. For a fuller treatment of the Genitive of Price, see 448. 

Ablative of Difference 

479. Rule. — The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 

Ablative. It is used 

1. With Comparatives and Superlatives : 

Uno die longidrem mensem faciunt, they make the month one day longer 
(longer by one day) ; C. Ver. 2, 52, 129. Sol multis partibus maior est quam 
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terra, the sun is very much (by many parts) larger than the earth; cf. C. N. D. 
2, 86, 92. Tanto longior anfractus, a circuitous route so much longer. Con- 
spectus multo iucuiidissimus, a sight by far the most pleasing, 

2. With verbs and other words implying Comparison : 

Multo mihl praestat, it is much better for me; c. Sest. 69, 146. Virtutera 
omnibus rebus multo antepoiumt, they much prefer excellence to everything 
else; cf. c. Fin. 4, 18, 51. 

3. To denote Intervals of Time or Space : 

Homerus annis multis fuit ante R omnium, Homer lived (was) many 
years before (before by many years) Romulus; C. Brut, lo, 40. Paucis die- 
bus post mortem African!, a few days after the death of Africanus; 
C. Am. 1. Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris consedit, he encamped 
at the distance of six miles from Caesar's camp; Caes. l, 48. 

Ablative of Specification 

480. Rule. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may take an 

Ablative to define its application : 

Agesilaus nomine, non potestate, fuit rex, Agesilaus was king in name, 
not in power; N. 21, i. Fuit claudus altero pede, he was lame \n one foot, 
H 1 lingua, institutis, legibus inter se differunt, those differ from each other 
in language, institutions, and laws ; Caes. l, 1. 

1. NSLttl and Supines in ii are often used as Ablatives of Specification : 
Minimus natu omnium, the youngest of all. Difficile dictti est, it is diffi- 
cult to tell (in the telling). 

2. The Ablative of Specification is often used with verbs of Measuring 
and Judging, to show in reference to what the statement is true : 

MagnOs homines virtute mStimur, n5n fortdna, we measure great men by 
(in reference to) their merit, not their success; N. 18, i. Benevolentiam nOn 
ardCre amOris, sed c5nstantia iudicemus, let us judge of good will, not by 
the glow of affection, but by its constancy. 

3. The Ablative of Specification, in a strict sense, shows in what respect 
or particular anything is true, and, in a somewhat freer sense, in regard to 
what, in reference to what, it is true. 

4. For the Accusative of Specification, see 416. 

481. To the Ablative of Specification may be referred the Ablative with 
dIgnuB and indignus : 

DIgni sunt amicitia, they are loorthy of friendship ; 0. Am. 21, 79. Te honOre 
indlgnissimmn iudicat, he judges you most unworthy of honor ; c. Vat id, 89. 
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1. In rare instances, mostly poetical, dignus and indlgnua occur with 
the Genitive: 

Dignissimum tuae virtutis, most worthy of your high character; cf. O. Att 
8, 15, A. MagnOrum hand umquam indignus avOrum, never unworthy of my 
great sires ; v. 12, (U9. 

2. Dignor, as a passive verb meaning to he deemed loorthy, takes the Abla- 
tive ; but as a deponent verb meaning to deem worthy, used only in poetry 
and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

HonOre dignantur, they are deemed worthy of honor ; C. Inv. 2, 58, 161. Haud 
tali m6 dignor honOre, not of such honor do I deem myself worthy ; V. 1, 886. 

m. Locative and Locative Ablative 

482. The Locative and the Locative Ablative in a measure 
supplement each other. They include 

1. Ablative of Place, generally with the preposition in; see 488. 

2. Locative in Names of Towns ; see 483. 

3. Ablative of Time ; see 486. 

4. Ablative Absolute ; see 489. 

Ablative of Place 

483. Rule. — The Place In Which anything is done is 
denoted generally by the Locative Ablative with the prepo- 
sition in, but in names of Towns by the Locative : 

Caesar duas legiones in Gallia conscripsit, Caesar enrolled two legions 
in GauL In oppido obsidebantur, they were besieged in the town, Exerci- 
tum in hibernis collocavit, he placed the army in winter quarters. 

Romae supplicatio redditur, at Rome a thanksgiving is appointed; Caes. 
7, 90. Alesiae obsidebantur, they were besieged at Alesia, Dionysius Co- 
rinth! pueros docebat, Dionysius taught boys at Corinth, Carthagine reges 
creabautur, at Carthage kings were elected; N. 28, 7. Aristides Athenis 
f uit, A ristides was at A thens. 

1. In the names of Towns, instead of the Locative, the Ablative is used, 
with or without a preposition, when qualified by an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, and sometimes when not thus modified : 

In Illyrico, in ipsa Alexandria, in Ilhjrin, in Alexandria itself; C. Att 
11, 16. Longa dominari Alba, to hold sway at Alba Longa; V. 6, 766. In 
monte AlbanO LavIniOque,^ on the Alban mount and at Lavinium ; L. 5, 68, 8. 

^ Here L&vinid is probably assimilated to the case of xnonte AlbftnO. 
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2. When oppido or urbe accompanies the name of the town in ex- 
pressions of Place, if without a modifier, it takes the preposition in and 
is followed by the Ablative of the name ; but if with a modifier, it follows 
the name, and is used either with or without the preposition : 

In oppido CitiO est mortuus, he died in the town Citium; N. 5, 3. Albae 
cOnstiterunt, in urbe opportuna, they halted at Alba, a convenient city; 
C. Ph. 4, 2, 6. Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia ; Tac. 
H. 2, 1. 

484. Like Names of Towns are used 

1. Many Names of Islands and Peninsulas : 

ConOn Cypri vixit, Conon lived in Cyprus; N. 12, 3. Miltiad€s domum 
Chersongsi habuit, Miltiades had a house in the Chersonesus, 

2. The Locatives domi, rurl, huxni, mllitiae, belli, and a few others 
found in poets and late writers : 

Et domi et mllitiae consilium praestabant, they showed their wisdom at 
home and abroad; c. Or. 8, 83, 134. Ruri agere vitam cGnstituit, he decided 
to spend his life in the country. ROmae et domi tuae vivere, to live at 
Borne and in your house. D6preh6nsus domi Caesaris, caught in the house 
of Caesar; cf. c. Att. i, 12. Tamquam ali6nae domi, as if in the house of 
another. Truncum reliquit harfinae, he left the body in the sand; v. 12, 8S2. 

Note 1. — Domi may be modified by a possessive, a Genitive, or aliSnus, 
as in the examples ; when any other modifier is required, the Ablative with 
in is generally used : 

In privata domO f urtum, a theft in a private house ; c. c. 8, 7, IT. 

Note 2. — Instead of domi with its modifier, apud with an Accusative of 
the person may be used : apud mS = domi meae, at my house : 

Apud te fuit, he was at your house, FuistI apud Laecam, you were at the 
house of Laeca ; c. c. i, 4. 

485. The Locative Ablative is often used without a preposition : 

1. When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 

Me5 iudiciO stare malO, I prefer to abide by my own judgment ; C. Att. 12, 21. 
PrOmissIs manure (poetical), to abide by promises; v. 2, 160. Nova pectore 
versat consilia, she devises (turns over) nexo plans in her breast. PendSmus 
animis, we are perplexed in mind; c. Tusc. i, 40, 96. 

2. The Locative Ablative qualified by totUB, and the Ablatives terrft and 
man, especially in terrS marique, are regularly used without the prepo- 
sition ; loco and IocIb are generally so used j occasionally other Ablatives, 
especially when qualified by adjectives : 
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Manat tOta urbe rumor, the report spreads through the whole city; L. 8,49, 1. 
Nationibus terra marique imperare, to rule nations on land and sea; C. Man. 
19, 5'). Eodem loco nati sunt, they were horn in the same situation ; C. Rose. A, 
51, 149. Reliquis oppidi partibus, in the remaining parts of the town, 

3. In poetry and late prose, the Locative Ablative is freely used without 
the preposition : 

Lucis habitamus opacis, ice dwell in shady groves ; V. 6, 678. Populus 
laetum theatiis ter crepuit sonum, the people made the joyful applattse thrice 
resound in the theater; H. 2, 17, 25. 

4. By a difference of idiom, the Latin sometimes uses the Ablative with S, 
ab, 6, or ex, where the English would lead us to expect the Locative Abla- 
tive, but in such cases the Latin calls attention to the place from which the 
action proceeds : S or ab deztrS, on the right (from the right): 

Has ab utroque latere pr5tegebat, these he protected on both sides; 
Caes. c. 1, 25. Continentur una ex parte Rh6n6, altera ex parte, monte 
lura, they are shut in by the Rhine on one side, by mount Jura on 
another; Caes. i, 2. Ex equis pugnare visi sunt, they were seen to fight 
on horseback; c. N. D. 2, 2, c. 

5. Instead of the Locative Ablative, especially in plural names of tribes 
and peoples, the Accusative with apud or inter may be used : 

Civitas magna inter Belgas auctOritate, a state of great influence among 
the Belgae ; Caes. 2, 16. 

Note. — The Accusative with apud, meaning in the works of is the reg* 
ular form in citing authors : 

lUe apud Terentium, that well-known character in the works of Terence; 

C. Fin. 6, 10, 28. 

Ablative of Time 

486. Rule. — The Time At or In Which an action takes 
place is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Solis occasii suas copias Ariovistus reduxit, at sunset Ariovistus led fmck 
his forces; Caes. 1, 50. Postero die liice prima niovefc castra, on the following 
day at dawn he moves his camp. Bellum ineunte vere suscepit^ he entered 
upon the war in the beginning of spring. 

1. The Ablative of Time is found in the names of Games, Festivals, 
Offices, and in almost any words that may be used to denote time: 

Liberalibus litteras accepi tuas, / received your letter on the festival of 
Liber; c. Fam. 12, 25, l. COnsulatu devSnimus in medium certamen, in my 
consulship I became involved in the midst of the strife ; C. Or. 1,1.. . . 
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487. The Time Within Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative with or without in, sometimes with de : 

Ter in annO audire nuntium, to hear the tidings three times in the course 
of the year; C. Rose. A. 46. 132. In diebus proximis decern, within the next ten 
days. N6m5 his annis viginti rei publicae fuit hostis, there has been no enemy 
of the republic within these twenty years. D6 tertia vigilia castra movet, in 
the third watch he moves his camp; cf. Caes. c. i, 63. 

1. The Ablative with in is often used to call attention to the Circum- 
stances of the Time or the Condition of Affairs : 

In periculOsissimO rei publicae tempore, in a most perilous condition of the 
republic. In tali tempore, at such a time (i.e. under such circumstances). 

2. The Accusative with inter or intrSL, like the Ablative with in, may be 
used of the Time Within Which ; the Accusative with ad or in, of an Ap- 
pointed Time, and with ad or sub, of an Approaching Time : 

Haec inter c6nam dictavi, / dictated this during the dinner. Filium intra 
paucOs di€s amisit, within a few days he lost his son. Omnia ad diem facta 
sunt, all things were done on the appointed day ; Caes. 2, 5. Ad c€nam homi- 
nem invitavit in posterum diem, he invited the man to dinner for the next 
day. Sub vesperum exire, to go out towards evening. 

488. The Interval between two events may be variously ex- 
pressed : 

1. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : 

Classis post digs paucOs v6nit, after a few days the fleet arrived. PaucOs 
ante di6s, a few days before. Homgrus annis multis fuit ante ROmulum, 
Homer lived many years before Bomulus; C. Brut, lo, 40. Faucis ante digbus 
nOluit, he declined a few days before. Faucis post annis, a few years after. 

2. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante quam, post quam, or post, 
generally with an ordinal numeral : 

Fost diem tertium quam dixerat, three days after he had spoken ; c. Mil. 
16, 44. AnnO ipso ante quam natus est Ennius, in the very year before Ennius 
was born. N0n5 annO post quam in Hispaniam v6nerat, in the ninth yeat 
after he had come into Spain ; N. 22, 4, 2. 

3. By the Ablative of a relative and its antecedent: 

Mors ROscii quadriduO qu5 is occisus est nuntiatur, the death of Roscius 
is announced four days after he urns killed; C. Rose. A. 86, 104. 

Note 1. — PridiS quam means on the day before, and postrldiS quam, 
on the day after or a day later : 

Postridie v6nit, quam exspectaram, he came a day later than I had expected; 

C. Fam. 16, 14. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 17 
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Note 2. — The question how long ago f may be answered by the Accusa- 
tive with abhinc : 

Abhinc annOs trecentOs fuit, he lived three hundred years ago; c. Div. 2, 67, 118. 

Note 8. — In rare instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Abla- 
tive with ante : 

Abhinc diebus triginta, thirty days before ; C. Ver. 2, 62, 186. 

Ablative Absolute^ 

489. Rule. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, or 
another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the 
predicate an Attendant Circumstance : 

Servio regnante viguerunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning) .2 Consules, regibus exactis, creati sunt, after the banish- 
ment of the kingSy^ consuls were elected; L. 4, 4, 2, Caesar equitatH praemissd 
subsequebatur, Caesar having sent forward his cavalry followed. Hoc dlcit, 
me audiente, he says this in my hearing. Legates discedere, nisi muni* 
tis castris, vetuerat, he had forbidden his lieutenants to depart^ unless 
the camp was fortified ; Caes. 2, 20. Caelo sereno obsciirata lux est,* while 
the sky was clear, the sun (the light) was obscured; L. 87, 4, 4. L. Fis5ne, 
Aulo Gabini5 consulibus, in the consulship of L. Piso and Aulus Gabinius, 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the Time, Cause, or some Attendant Cir- 
cumstance of the action. It is generally best rendered by a noun with a 
preposition — in, dunng, after, by, with, through^ etc. ; by an active par- 
ticiple with its object ; or by a clause with when, xohile, because, if, though, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

2. A conjunction, as nisi, tamquam, etc., sometimes accompanies the 
Ablative, as in the fifth example. 

3. The Ablative in this construction generally refers to some person or 
thing not otherwise mentioned in the clause to which it belongs, but excepr 
tions occur : 

Obsidibus imperatis, h5s Aeduls tradit, having demanded hostages, he dc- 
livers them to the Aedui; Caes. 6, 4. 

1 This Ablative is called Absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its 
construction upon any other word in the sentence. In classical Latin it ex- 
presses both Instrumental and Locative relations. 

^ Or, while Servius was reigning, or, while Servius was king, 

3 Or, after the kings icere banished. 

* The construction by which a noun and an adjective, or two nouns, may be in 
the Ablative Absolute is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding construction 
in Sanskrit, (Treek, and English, the present participle of the verb, to be, is used. 
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4. In the Ablative Absolute, Perfect Participles of deponent veidbs are 
generally found only in the poets and late writers. With an object they are 
first found in Sallust : 

Sulla omnia poUicitO, as Sulla promised everything; 8. 108, 7. 

6. Two participles, or a participle and a predicate noun or adjective, are 
occasionally combined with a noun in the Ablative Absolute : 

AgrO capt5 ex hostibus divis5, lohen the land taken from the enemy had 
been divided; L. i, 46. Hasdrubale imperatOre suffectO, when Hasdruhal suc- 
ceeded as commander ; N. 23, 3. 

6. An Infinitive or Clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Alexander, auditO Dar6um mOvisse, pergit, Alexander having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn, advances; Curt. 5, 18. Multi, incertO quid vltftrent, 
interierunt, many, uncertain lohat they should avoids perished; L. 28, 36. 

7. A Participle or an Adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 
Multum certatO,^ pervlcit, he conquered after a hard struggle; Tac. An. 11, 10. 

8. Quisque or Ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative 

Absolute : 

Causa ipse pro s6 dicta damnatur,^ having himself advocated his own 
cause, he is condemned ; L. 4, 44, lo. Exercitus, multis sibl quisque imperium 
petentibus, dilabitur,^ while many seek the command, each for himself the 
army goes to pieces ; s. is, 3. 

9. Absente n5bis, in my presence, in which ndbla is used for mS, is an 
instance of Synesis : 

Quid absente nObIs turbatumst (= turbatum est), what is the disturbance 
in my absence? T. Eun. 649. 

Ablative with Prepositions 

490. Rule. — The Ablative may take a preposition to aid 
in expressing the exact relation intended : 

IMatiirat ab urbe proficisci, he hastens to set out from the city. Ab his 
amatur, hy these he is loved. Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze, 

1 Here the participle is used impersonally, it having been much contested. 

2 In the first example ipse may be explained as belonging to the subject of 
daznn&tur, but in the second quisque has no grammatical connection with any 
other word in the sentence. A plausible view of the construction is that sibl 
quisque, which in certain connections has become almost a stereotyped formula, 
has been brought over unchanged into the Ablative Absolute from the clause 
which it represents. 
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Coram f requentissimo conventu, in the presence of the crowded assembly, 
Dulce et decorum est pr5 patria mori, it is sweet and seemly to die for 
one's country. Tauro teiius regnare iussus est, he was bidden to limit his 
realm by Mount Taurus (to reign as far as Taurus) ; cf. C. Deiot. 18, 86. 

1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ab 
urbe, from the city; ex urbe, out of the city; In urbe, in the city; omn 
urbe, with the city ; pr6 urbe, before the city or in behalf of the city, 

2. The following ten prepositions are used witli the Ablative only : 

a, ab, abs, from, by e, ex, out of , from 

absque, icithout prae, before, in comparison with 

cOram, in the presence of prO, before, for 

cum, with sine, without 

de, down from, from tenus, as far as 

Note 1. — A and 6 are used only before consonants, aband ez before 
either vowels or consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before t6. 

Note 2. — Cum, when used with a Personal or a Relative Pronoun, is 
generally appended to it. 

Note 3. — Tenus follows its case. Being in origin the Accusative of a 
noun, it often takes the Genitive ; see 446, 5. 

8. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusative or 
with the Ablative : 

in, into, in subter, beneath, under, towards 

sub, under, toioards super, above, about, beyond 

In and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; with the Ablative 
after verbs of rest. Subter and super generally with the Accusative ; sub- 
ter with the Ablative rare and mostly poetical ; super with the Ablative 
meaning concerning, of, on, used of a subject of discourse: 

Hannibal exercitum in Italiam duxit, Hannibal led an army into Italy, 
Quam diu in Italia fuit, as long as he was in Italy. MllitSs sub montem suc- 
jedunt, the soldiers approach towards the mountain. Sub pellibus hiemftre, 
to xcinter in camp (under skins). Subter mfinim hostium ftvehitur, he is 
bornp under the wall of the enemy. Subter d6nsa testtidine, under a comp€tct 
testudo. Acjuila super carpentum volitans, an eagle flying above the carriage. 
Ilac super re scribam, I shall icrite on this subject. 

4. A few words, generally adverbs, sometimes become prepositions, and 
are used with the Ablative, as intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic), and 
rarely clam : 

Tall intus temple, within such a temple ; V. 7, 192. Palam populO,, in the 
presence of the people; L. 6, 14. Procul dubiO, without doubt or far firnm 
doubtful; L. ^9, 40. Simul his, with these; H. 8. i, 10, 86. Clam yObls, wOk' 

out your knowledge ; Caes. c. 2, 82. 
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Summary of Constructions of Place and Space 

491. I. The Names of Places are generally put 

1. Ill the Accusative with ad or in to denote the Place to or into 
Which : 

Exercituni in Italiain duxit, he led an army into Italy. 

2. In the Ablative with ab, d6, or ex to denote the Place from Which : 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. 

3. In the Locative Ablative with in to denote the Place at or in Which : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy, In oppido obsidebantur, 
they were besieged in the town. 

II. The Names of Towns and words which follow their analogy 
are put 

1. In the Accusative to denote the Place to Which : 

Legati Athenas missi sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens. Ego rus 
ibo, / shall go into the country. 

2. In the Ablative to denote the Place from Which : 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth. Platonem 
Athenis arcessivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Cum domo profu- 
gisset, when he had fled from home, 

3. In the Locative to denote the Place at or in Which : 

Romae et domi tuae vivere, to live at Rome and in your house. Cypri 
vixit, he lived in Cyprus. 

III. The common constructions of Space are as follows : 

1. Extent of Space is denoted by the Accusative : 
Agger altus pedes octoginta, a mound eighty feet high. 

2. Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative: 

Sol multis partibus maior est quam terra, the sun is very much larger 
than the earth. 

3. Distance, when regarded as Extent of Space, is denoted by the 
Accusative, but when regarded as Measure of Difference, by the Abla- 
tive: 

Septingenta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles, 
Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris consedit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar* s camp. 
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USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

492. Adjectives in Latin correspond in their general use to 
adjectives in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun with one or more other modifiers : duae legidnSs novae,^ 
two nexo legions ; nSlvSs longae veterSs, old war vessels ; columna aurea 
Bolida, a column of solid gold; onerSbia nSlvis mSbdma, a very large ship 
of burden. 

Note. — In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined 
as in these examples; but if the first adjective is multi, the connective is 
usually inserted, though it is sometimes omitted, especially when one of the 
adjectives follows t^e noun: multae bonaeque^ artSs, many good arts; 
multa et praeclSlra^ facinora, many illustrious deeds; multae liberae 
civitSltSs, many free states^ many republics; multa bella gravia, many 
severe wars, 

493. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. — An adjective or a participle is 
sometimes applied to a noun, especially in poetry, to denote the 
result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submersas^ obrue puppes, overwhelm and sink the ships (overwhelm 
the sunken ships) ; V. i, 69. Scuta latentia condunt, they conceal their 
(hidden) shields ; V. 3, 237. 

494. Adjectives and Participles are often used Substantively 
in the plural. Thus : 

1. Masculine Adjectives and Participles are used of persons ; Neuter 
Adjectives, chiefly in the Nominative and Accusative, are used of things: 
fortSs, divitSs, pauperes, the brave, the rich, the poor; muItJ, pauol, 
omnSs, many, few, all ; nostri, vestri, sui, our friends, your friends, their 
friends; spectantSs, audientSs, discentSs, spectators, hearers, learners; 
bona, utilia, futura, good things, useful things, future events ; mea, nostra, 
omnia, my things, our things, all things. 

495. Adjectives and Participles are occasionally used Substan- 
tively in the singular. Thus : 

^ Here duae modifies not simply legri^nes, but legriOnes novae ; so veterSs 
qualifies nSves longrae, loar vessels. 

2 Lit. many and good; many and illustrious, 

8 Observe that submersSrS gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, 
and is not applicable to puppes until that action is performed ; latentia likewise 
'ves the result of condunt. 
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1. In the masculine in a collective sense, especially as a predicate Geni- 
tive after est, etc., and when accompanied by a pronoun: Rdmantui = 
RomSUii, the lioman, the Romans; bonus, the good man, the good; sapi- 
entis est, it is the mark of a wise man or of wise men = it is wise; Mc 
doctus, doctus quidam, this learned man^ a certain learned man; hlo 
Romanus, Rom^us quidam, this Boman, a certain Boman. 

2. In the neuter in the Nominative and Accusative, in the Partitive Geni- 
tive, and in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition : bonum, a good 
thing, a blessing ; malum, an evil thing, an evil; nihil bonl, nothing (of 
the) good ; nihil hum&nl, nothing human ; in futurum, for the future ; in 
praesenti, at present. 

3. Conversely a few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, espe- 
cially verbal nouns in tor and triz : victor ezercitus, victrlcSs Athfinae, 
a victorious army, victorious Athens; homo gladiSltor, servus hom5, a 
gladiator, a servant; populus iat6 r6x, a people ruling far and wide. 

4. For the use of adjectives with the force of qualifying Genitives, see 437. 

496. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in predi- 
cate apposition, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Alterum vivum amavi, alterum n5n 5di mortuum, the one I loved while he 
was alive, the other I do not hate now that he is dead ; C. Off. 8, 18. Ab homine 
numquam sobriO, from a man loho is never sober ; c. Ph. 2, 82. 

497. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where our idiom requires adverbs or adverbial expressions: 

S5crat€s venenura laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison; 
Sen. Prov. 3. Quod invitus faci5, which I do unwillingly ; 0. Rose. A. 42, 128. 
Castris s6 pavidus tenebat, he timidly kept himself in camp ; L. 8/ 26. In 
amOre est totus, he is wholly in love. Erat ille ROmae frequSns, he ww 
frequently at Borne. Senatus frequens convenit, the senate assembles in 
large numbers ; C Fam. lo, 12, 3. 

1. The adjectives chiefly thus used are those expressive of Joy, Knowledge, 
and their opposites, — laetus, libSns, invItuB, triatiB, sciSna, IhscifinB, 
prudSns, imprudSns, etc. ; also nullus, solus, t5tus, fUras, propior, 
prozimus, etc. 

2. A few adjectives of Time and Place are sometimes used in the same 
way, though chiefly in the poets : 

Vespertlnus pete tectum, at evening seek your abode; H. E. 1, 6, 20. 
Doraesticus Qtior, I idle about the house; II. S. i, 6, 127. 

3. Note the following special uses of such adjectives as prior, pr&nns, 
princeps, postrSmus, ultimus, etc. : 
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Est primus rogatus sententiam, he was the first to he asked his opinion; 
L. 87, u. Princeps in proelium ibat, he was the first to go into battle ; L. 21, 4. 

4. Certain adjectives, as primus, medius, ultimuB, summus, etc., may 
designate a part of an object; as prima noz, the first part of the night; 
summus mdns, the top of the mountain. 

5. In rare instances, adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectiyes : 

R€ctissim6 sunt omnia, all things are perfectly right; C. Fam. 9, 9. Nunc 
hominum m5r6s, the character of the men of the present day ; PL Pew. 88B. 

6. Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office : 

Rggulus consul iterum, Regulus when consul for the second time ; cf. 0. Oflf. 

8, 26, 99. 

498. Comparatives and Superlatives. — Latin Comparatives and 
Superlatives are generally best rendered by the corresponding 
English forms, but comparatives may sometimes be rendered by 
somewhat, unusually, too, i.e. more than usual, or more than is 
proper, while superlatives are sometimes best rendered by very: 

Ego miserior sum quam tti, / am more unhappy than you. SenectfLs est 
loqu3,cior, old age is somewhat loquacious. Gr^tissimae mihl tuae litterae 
fuerunt, your letter was very acceptable to me. Quam m^jcimus numerus, 
the largest possible number. Unus omnium doctissimus, without ezc^tion^ 
the most learned of all. Quantam m^ximam v^stitd^tem potest ostendit, he 
exhibits the greatest possible desolation (as great as the greatest he can); 

L. 22, 3. 

1. Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: olftrissimiis, 
nobilissimus, and summus — especially applicable to men of consular or 
senatorial rank ; fortissimus, honestissimus, illflstrlssimus, and splendi- 
dissimus — especially applicable to those of the equestrian order : 

Pompeius, vir fortissimus et clarissimus, Pompey, a man most brave and 
illustrious ; c. I. Ver. 15, 44. Equitgs ROmanl, honestissimi virl, the Boman 
knights, most honorable men; C. c. i, 8, 21. 

499. Comparatives after Quam. — When an object is said to 
possess one quality in a higher degree than another, the two 
adjectives thus used may be connected by magis quam, the usual 
method in Cicero, or both may be put in the comparative : 

Praeclarum magis est quam diflBcile, it is more admirable than difficult, or 
admirable rather than difficult; C. Q. Fr. i, i, ii. DltiOrgs quam forti5r6s, 
more wealthy than brave; L. 89, l. 
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1. In a similar manner, two Adverbs may be connected by magis quam, 
or both may be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam parat6, with more courage than preparation ; c. Brut. 
68, 241. Bellum fortius quam fgllcius gerere, to wage war with more valor 
than success. 

2. The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may some- 
times be best rendered rather than : 

Ars magis m3,gna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difflcult. 

3. In the later Latin, the positive sometimes follows quam, even when 
the regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Vehementius quam caut6 appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously ; 
cf. Tac. Agr. 4. ClS.ri quam vetusti, illustrious rather than ancient, 

4. For the use of comparatives before quam pr5, see 471, 7. 
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500. Personal Pronouns. — The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast: 

Naturam si sequgmur, numquam aberr§,bimus, if we follow nature^ we 
shall never go astray. Ego rfiggs 6i6cl, vOs tyrannOs intrOducitis, / have 
banished kings, you introduce tyrants ; Ad Her. 4, 58. 

1. With quidem, the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equi- 
dem: 

Facis amlc6 tu quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Non dubi- 
t9,bam equidem, / did not doubt indeed, 

2. A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nds for ego, 
noBter for meus, and the plural verb for the singular : 

Vid6s n5s multa cQnari, you see that I attempt many things; C. Orator, 80, 105. 
Et nostra l6ctitas, and you often read my writings; C. Orator, 80, 105. Librum 
ad te misimus, I have sent the book to you; C. Sen. i, 8. 

3. In Plautus and in Horace, noster, our friend, occurs in the sense 
of ego : 

Tu m6 ali€n9,bis numquam quin noster siem, you shall never make me to 
be any other than myself; Pi. Amph. 899. Subiectior in diem invidiae noster, 
I am daily more exposed to unpopularity ; H. s. 2, 6. 

4. Mei, tul, sui, nostrl, and vestri are generally used as Objective 
Grenitives; nostrum and vestrum, as Partitive Genitives — though with 
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omnium^ and in certain special expressions, nostrum and ▼estnun are 

used as Possessive Genitives: 

Hab€tis ducem memorem vestrl, oblltum sol, you have a leader mindful 
of yoUy forgetful of himself; c. c. 4, 9. Uni cuique vestrum, to every one of 
you; c. Ph. 5, 1. Communis par€ns omnium nostrum, the common mother 
of us all ; C. 0. 1, 7. Quantus cdns6nsus vestrum, how great unanimity on 
your part (of you); c. Ph. 5, i. 

5. A Personal Pronoun with ab, ad, or apud may designate the Resi- 
dence or Abode of a person : 

Quisnam a nobis Cgreditur f oras, who is coming out of our house f T. Heant 
561. V6ni ad me, / came to my house ; c. Att. 16, lo. RGrI apud 86 est, he is 
at his residence in the country ; cf. C. Or. i, 49, 214. 

601. Possess! ves, when not emphatic, are seldom expressed if 
they can be supplied from the context : 

In eO studio aetatem cOnsumpsI, / have spent my life in this pursuit. Sic 
oculOs, sic ille manus fer6bat, thus he moved his eyes, thus his hands, Mea 
domus tibi patet, mihl clausa est, my house is open to you, closed to me; 

C. Kosc. A. 60, 145. 

1. Possessives sometimes mean appropriate, proper, favorable, propitious, 
as aliSnuB sometimes means unsuitable, unfavorable : 

Ego anno meo cOnsul factus sum, / was made consul in my oum proper 
year (i.e. on reaching the legal age) ; cf. c. Brut. 94, 828. Ferunt sua flftmina 
classem, favoring winds bear the fleet; V. 5, 832. Ali6nO locO proelium com* 
mittunt, they engage in battle in an unfavorable situation; Caes. 1, 16. 

2. Remember that the Possessive is regularly used for the SubjeotiYe 
Genitive of personal pronouns, and sometimes, though rarely, for the 
Objective Genitive; see 440, 2, Note 2: 

Tua sui memoria delectatur, he is delighted with your recollection of him; 
c. Att. 13, 1, 3. Neque odio id f6cit tuO, nor did he do it from hatred of you; 

T. Ph. 1016. 

3. For the possessive in combination with a Genitive, see 446, 3. 

502. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — The Personal and Possessive 
Pronouns may be used reflexively; sui and suus are regularly 
so used : 

M6 ipse cons5lor, / comfort myself; C. Am. 8, lo. Ipse s6 quisque dlligit, 
every one loves himself Anteposuit suam salutem meae, he pr^erred his 
own safety to mine. 
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1. Reciprocal Use of Pronouns. — The reciprocal relation which objects 
often sustain to each other may be variously expressed, as by inter nds, 
inter vos, and inter bS, each other, one another, together; by the reflexive 
Bui with ipsi ; by aliuB alium or alter alterum ; and by repeating the 
noun in an oblique case : 

Pueri amant inter s6, the boys love one another, Mllitfis sibi ipsI sunt im- 
pedimentO, the soldiers are a hindrance to one another. Alius alium domOs 
suas invltant, they invite one another to their homes. Homines hominibus 
utiles esse possunt, men can be useful to men (i.e. to one another). 

503. In simple sentences and in principal clauses, bui and buub 
generally refer to the subject : 

Per s6 quisque sibI earns est, every one is by his own nature (per b6, 
through or of himself) dear to himself; C. Am. 21, 80. Caesar cOpiSs su&s 
divlsit, Caesar divided his forces, 

1. As sui and suus generally refer to the subject, the demonstratives 
is, ille, etc., are generally used to refer to other words in the sentence : 

Deum agnOscis ex operibus 6ius, you recognize God by (from) his works, 

2. Synesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of 
the action, sul and buub may refer to that agent : 

A Caesare invitor sibI ut sim Iggatus, / am invited by Caesar (real agent) 
to be lieutenant to him ; C. Att. 2, 18. 

3. With such indefinite and impersonal expressions as the following, 
Bui and buub refer to some indefinite person conceived as the author of 
the action : 

DgfOrme est d6 s6 praedicare,i to boast of one^s self is unseemly ; C. Off. ij 
88, 187. Perventum ad suOs erat,i they had come to their friends ; L. 88, 8. 

4. Suus, meaning his own, their own, fitting, etc., especially with qtiis- 
que, and the plural of suus, meaning his friends, their friends, their pos- 
sessions, etc., are used with great freedom, often referring to oblique cases : 

lustitia suum cuique distribuit, Justice gives to every one his due (his 
own) ; c. N. D. 8, 15. Su5 cuique iudicio est utendum, every one must use 
his own judgment; c. N. D. 8, i. COnserva tuis suOs, for the sake of your 
friends, spare their friends; c. Lig. ii, 88. 

604. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the Thought, Wish, or 
Purpose of the principal clause, as in the Infinitive clause, final 

1 Here observe that the reflexives sS and eu5s refer to the indefinite agents 
of the action expressed by praedic&re and perventum erat. 
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clause, indirect questions, and the like, sui and suiis generally 
refer to the subject of the principal clause ; in all other subordi- 
nate clauses, they generally refer to the subject of their own 
clause, and are called Direct Reflexives: 

Sentit animus sS vl sua mov€rif the soul perceives that it is moved by Us 
own power; c. Tusc. i, 28, 55. Ubii Orant ut sibi parcat, the Uhii ash him to 
spare them. Perv6stlgat quid sui civ6s cOgitent, he tnes to ascertain what 
his felloio-citizens think. Neminem cOgndvI po€tam, qui sibI nOn optinmB 
vid€retur, / have known no poet who did not seem to himself to be the best ; 

C. Tu8c. 5, 22, 68. 

1. After verbs of Advising, Exhorting, etc., buI and suub generaUy 
refer to the Subordinate Subject, as the person in whose interest the 
advice is given : 

NerviOs hortS.tur n€ sui llberandi occSsiOnem dimittant, he exhorte the 
Nervii not to lose the opportunity of freeing themselves; Caes. 6,88. 

2. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the Principal subject, and another referring to the Subordinate subject : 

Respondit nSminem s€cum sine sua pernici€ contendisse, he relied that 
no one had fought xoith him without (his) destruction ; Caes. i, 86. 

3. When the Reflexive refers to the Subordinate subject, the I^emon- 
strative or Determinative refers to the Principal subject : 

PersuS,dent Tulingis uti oppidis suis exustis unS, cum lis proficlscantor, 
they persuaded the Tulingi thatj having burned their towns, they should 
depart with them ; Caes. i, 5, 4. 

4. Reflexives are sometimes used with participles, referring to the 
agent of the action implied in them : 

Hunc rex exc6pit diffldentemque i r6bus suls c5nflrmavit, t?ie king received 
him and encouraged him lohen he had lost confidence in his own strenffth ; 

C. Man. 9, 23. 

5. Reflexives are sometimes used idiomatically with a few preposittons, 
especially with per, propter, cum, in : 

Valetudinem ipsam propter sg expetCmus, toe shall seek health for itself; 
c. Fin. 5, 17. Caesar Fabium cum suS,^ legiOne remittit, Caesar sende back 
Fabius with (having) his legion; Caes. 5, 58. 

1 Observe th<at if an equivalent subordinate clause be substituted for the parti- 
ciple diffidentem, as in the translation, the reflexive would be entirely in Older, 
and would refer to the subject of its own clause. 

2 Observe that cum legri^ne su& is equivalent to legriSnem suam ha- 
bentem, in which the use of the reflexive is the same as that described above 
under number 4. 
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505. Hie, iste, ille, are often called, respectively, demonstratives 
of the first, second, and third persons, as hie designates that which 
is near the speaker ; late, that which is near the person addressed ; 
and ille, that which is remote from both : 

lovem, custOdem huius urbis, Jupiter the guardian of this (our) city. 
Muta istam mentem, change that ptn*pose of yours, IllQs quOs videre nOn pos- 
sumus neglrgis, you disregard those whom we can not see, 

1. Hie designates an object conceived as near, and ille as remote, 
whether in space, time, or thought : 

NQn antlquO illQ m5re, sed hOc nostrO ©ruditus, educated not in the manner 
of the olden times, but in this our modern way; 0. Brut. 85, 182. 

506. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously 
mentioned, 

1. HIc generally follows ille and refers to the latter object, while ille 
refers to the former : 

AcerbOs inimlcQs . . . eOs amicOs . . . illi vCrum saepe dicunt, hi numquam, 
bitter enemies . . . those friends . . . the former often speak the truth, the latter 
never; <it. c. Am. 24, 90. 

2. Hie refers to the former object when that object is conceived of as 
near in thought, either because of its importance or because of its close 
connection with the subject under discussion. It may then stand either 
before or after ille : 

Melior est certa pSx quam spSr^ta victoria; haec in tuft, ilia in deOrum 
mana est, sure peace is better than hoped-for victory ; the former is in your 
own hand, the latter in that of the gods; L. 80, 80. Senex . . . adul€sc6ns 
. . . ille vult diu vivere, hic diu vixit, the aged man , , , the young man . , , 
the latter wishes to live a long time; the former has lived a long time; 

C. Sen. 19, 68. 

507. Other Uses of Demonstratives. — ESe and ille are often used 
of what belongs to the immediate context : 

Haec quae scribO et ilia quae ante^ questus sum, these things which I am 
writing and those of which I before complained; 8. 24, 9. His verbis epistulam 
misit, he sent a letter in these (the following) words; N. 2, 9, i. 

1. Hie et ille, ille aut ille, etc., this and that, that or that, are sometimes 
used in the sense one or two, one or another : 

HOC signum et illud, this statue and that, one or two statues, > 
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2. Hic, as a demonstrative of the first person, is sometimes, especially in 
poetry, equivalent to meus or noster; and hlc hom5, rarely hlo alone, 
to ego : 

Supr9. banc memoriam, before our time (this memory); Gaes. e, 19. Hlo 
homOst (homo est) omnium hominum praecipuos, this man (myself) is thB 
most favored of all men; Pi. Trin. 1115. Hunc hominem vellfis si tr&dere, if 
you were willing to introduce me (this man); H. 8. i, 9, 47. 

3. late, as a demonstrative of the second person, is often applied to an 
opponent, or to a defendant in a court of justice ; accordingly the idea of 
Disrespect or Contempt seems at times to be associated with it, though not 
strictly contained in the pronoun itself : 

Quae est ista praetura, what sort of praetorship is that of yours f O. Ver. 
2, 18, 46. AnimI est ista mollitia, nOn virtus, that is an geminate spirit^ 
not valor. 

4. Ille is often used of what is well known, famous, and in that sense it 

is sometimes in apposition with a Personal pronoun : 

Magnus ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great ; 0. Arch, to, Mw 
Ille ego liber, ille ferOx tacul, /, that unrestrained, that fearless one^ toos 
silent. 

5. Ille is sometimes nearly or quite redundant, especially with quldAm : 

Apoll5nius ille quidem su5 c5nsilid, sed etiam m6 auctOre est profectOB, 
Apollonius set out of his own free will indeed, but also with my advice; 
c. Fam. 13, 16. Qui venit, multum ille et terrls iactatus et altO, who came, ctfter 
having been much tossed about on land and sea ; v. i, i. 

6. A demonstrative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive or to a prepo- 
sition with its case : hic amor = amor huius rei, the love of this; haao 
ciira = ciira d6 hoc, care concerning this: 

Ea formidine multi mortal6s R5manls dediti obsid6s, from the fear of these 
things many toere delivered as hostages to the Romans ; 8. 64, 6. 

7. Adverbs derived from demonstratives share the distinctive meanings of 
the pronouns themselves : 

Hic plus mall est, quam illic boni, there is more of evil here than of good 
there ; T. And. 720. 

DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

508. Is and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the ante- 
cedents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufugit ; is est in prOvincia tua, Dionysius has fled ; heiBin \fOwr 
province. Homings id quod volunt cr€dunt, men believe that which theiff 
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desire, F6cit idem quod fScerat Coriol3.nus, he did the same thing which 
Coriolanus had done, 

1 . The pronouu is is often understood before the relative or a Genitive : 

Sunt qui cCnseant, there are those who think. FlCbat uterque, pater d6 
filii morte, de patris filius, each wept^ the father over the impending death of 
the son, the son over (that) of the father; c. Ver. i, so. 

2. Is with a conjunction is often used for emphasis, like the English 
and that too, and that indeed : 

Unam rem explicabO, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain ^ and that 
too a very important one. Audire Cratippum, idque AthCnis, to hear Cra- 
tippus, and that too at Athens; cf. c. Off. i, i. 

3. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, both, yet: 

Qui fortis est, idem est fldCns, he who is brave, is also confident. Cum 
optimam naturam del dicat esse, negat Idem, etc., though he says that the 
nature of God is most excellent, he yet denies, etc.; C. N. D. i, 48, 121. Rex 
Anius, r6x idem hominum Phoeblque sacerdOs, King Anius, both king of 
men and priest of Apollo ; V. 8, 80. 

4. la . . . qui means he . . , wJio, such . . , as, such . . . that : 

Tu es is qui m6 Ornasti, you are the man (he) who has honored me. Ea 
est K5mana gSns quae victa quiescere nesciat, the Roman race is such that it 
knows not how to rest lohen vanquished ; L. 9, 8. 

5. Idem . . . qui means the same . . . who, the same . . , as ; Idem . . . 
ac or atque, idem . . . et or que, idem . . . ut. Idem . . . cum with the 
Ablative, the same . . . as: 

Animus t6 erga Idem est ac fuit, the feeling toward you is the same as it 
was ; T. Heaut. 205. EOdem m6cum patre genitus est, he is the son of the same 
father as I (with me) ; Tac. A. 15, 2. 

509. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 

Quod ipse Caesar c5gn5verat, which Caesar himself had ascertained. Ipse 
pater fulmina molitur, the father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunderbolts. 
Ipse dixit 1; ipse autem erat PythagorS-s, he himself said it; but he was 
Pythagoras, 

1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with 
a preference for the subject when no special emphasis rests on the object : 

^ Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a superior, 
as of a master, teacher, etc. 
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M€ ipse cOnsOlor, / myself (not another) comfort myself Ipse 86 qalaqne 
dlligit, every one loves himself S6 ipse ^ interfCcit, he himself kUled himulf, 

S6 ipsumi interfgcit, he killed himself (not another). 

2. Ipse is sometimes accompanied by sficum, with himself , alone^ or by 
per bS, by himself unaided^ in and of himself etc. : 

Aliud genitor sScum ipse volHtat, the father himself is pondering wUk 
himself another plan. Virtus est per se ipsa laud&bilis, virtue itself is praise- 
worthy in and of itself 

3. Ipse is often best rendered by very : 

Sum profectus ipsQ ill5 die, / set out on that very day. 

4. With numerals, ipse means just so many^ just; bo also in mmo 
ipsum, J2ist at this time ; turn ipsum, just at that time : 

Triginta digs erant ipsi, it was just thirty days. Nunc ipsum sine td 6886 
nOn possum, just at this time I cannot he without you ; c. Att. 12, 16. 

5. Ipse, in the Grenitive, with a possessive, means oton, one''s own : 
Contentus nostrS, ipsOrum amlcitiS., satisfied with our own friendship; 

C. Fam. 6, 16. 

6. Ipse, in subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to the principal subject 
with the force of an emphatic suX or buub : 

L€gatOs misit qui ipsi vltam peterent, he sent messengers to beg lift for 
himself 

7. Ipse quoque and et ipse ^ are often best rendered also^ likewise^ enen he : 

IpsI quoque vultis, you also wish it. Alius Achilles nfttus et ipse deft» 
another Achilles likewise (himself also) born of a goddess; V. 6, 89. 

8. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the AblatLve 
Absolute, see 489, 8. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

510. The relative is often used where the English idiom requires 
a demonstrative or personal pronoun, sometimes even at the begin- 
ning of a sentence : 

Perutilgs XenophOntis libri sunt ; qu5s legite studi5s€, the books of Xeno^ 
phon are very useful ; read them attentively ; C. Sen. 17, 59. Qui cum equitfttd 

1 In the example with ipse, the emphasis is on the subject, he himself killed; 
in the example with ipsum, the emphasis is on the object, killed himself, 

2 Et ipse, not in Caesar, rare in Cicero, is found in poets^ in Livy, and in late 

writers. ''■ 
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HelvetiOrum proeliiim committunt, they engage in battle with the cavalry of 
the Helvetii / Caes. l, 15, 2. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so ; 
C. Mur. 1. 2. 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hie . . . qui, iste . . . qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the 
ordinary force of the separate words : 

Quam quisque nOrit artem,i in hac s© exerceat, let every one practice 
(exercise himself in) the art which he understands, Istum^ quern quaeris, 
ego sum, / am that person whom you seek; Pi. Cure. 419. 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be expressed in both, or 
it may be expressed in the first, and omitted in the second, when the case of 
the two relatives is the same ; or, finally, it may be expressed in the first, 
and followed by a demonstrative in the second : 

Nds qui sermOni ndn interfuiss€mus et quibus Cotta sententi9s trSdidisset, 
we who had not been present at the conversation^ and to whom Cotta had 
reported the opinions; c. Or. 3, 4, 16. Dumnorigi, qui principatum obtinSbat 
ac pl6bl acceptus erat,» persuadet, he persuades Dumnorix^ who held the 
chief authority^ and who teas a favorite of the common people (acceptable 
to); Caes. 1,8, 5. Quae nee hab€r6mus nee iis utergmur, which we should 
neither have nor use ; c. Off. 2, 8, 12. 

3. Several relatives may stand in successive clauses : 

In mundO deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui curstis astrOrum 
cOnservet, there is a God in the world, who rules, who governs, who preserves 
the courses of the stars ; c. N. D. 1, 20, 62. 

4. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, especially Comparatives, Superlatives, and Numerals, some- 
times stand in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautifitl vessels which he had 
seen (which the most beautiful he had seen). D6 servis suls, quem habuit 
fidelissimum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the servants which he had, 

5. When both antecedent and relative depend on the same preposition, 
and the two clauses have the same predicate, the preposition may be 
omitted before the relative : 

Incidit in eandem invidiam, quam* pater suus, he incurred (fell into) the 
same unpopularity as his father; N. 5, 8. 

1 Observe that the relative clause contains the antecedent artem. 

2 latum attracted into the case of the relative, see 399, 5. 

3 Observe that, if the relative had been expressed, it would have been in the 
same case as qui in the first clause. 

* Observe that quam depends on the preposition in understood. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 18 
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6. Relative clauses in Latin, with or without antecedents, are sometiineB 
equivalent to nouns, adjectives, or participles in English, as, 11 qtd audiontf 
those who hear, hearers ; hominSs qui nunc sunt, men of the present gen- 
eration, our contemporaries; ii, quds suprSL dud, the above-mentioned 

persons : 

Politus iis artibus, quas qui tenent, 6ruditl appellantur, accompliehed in 
those arts whose possessors are called learned; C. Fin. i, 7, 26. 

7. Qui dicitur, qui vocSltur, or the coiTesponding active, quern dloiint, 
queni vocant, etc., are often used in the sense of so called, the so-called, 
what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra, quae dicitur, vita mors est, your so-called (your which is called) l^e 
is death. L^x ista, quam voc£ls, n5n est l6x, that law, as you call U, is not 

a laic ; c. Dom. 19, 50. 

8. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with prfi. 
Quae tua prudentia est = qua es prudenti9. = prO tu9. prQdentift means 
S2ich is your prudence, or in accordance with your prudence : 

Spero, quae tua prudentia est, t6 valSre, / hope you are well, such i$ your 

prudence (which is, etc.); C. Att. 6, 9, i. 

9. The neuter quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, especially before si, nl, nisi, etal, and 
sometimes before quia, quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connec- 
tion with what precedes. In translating, it is sometimes best omitted, and 
sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, hut, and : 

Quod SI forte ceciderint, hut if, perchance, they should fall; C. Am. is,6i. 
Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, now, if I had learned this sooner; T. And. 206. 

10. The neuter quicquid, of the general relative, accompanied by an 
adjective, a participle, or a Genitive, may be used of persons: 

Matres et quicquid tecum invalidum est delige, select the mothers and 
whatever feehle persons there are with you; V. 5, 715. 

11. The Relative Adverbs qud, ub!, and unde are sometimes used of 

persons, instead of relative pronouns with prepositions : 

Apud eos quo sS contulit, among those to whom he betook himself. ^ unde 
te audisse dicis, he from whom you say that you heard it; C. Or. 2,70, S8S. - 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

511. The Interrogatives quia and quid are generally used as 
substantives, ivho? ivhat person? what? what thing? Qui and 
quod are generally used as adjectives, what? of whaJb kindy sort, 
or character? 
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Quia clarior Themistocle, who more illustrious than Themistoclesf Quis 
ego sum, who am I f Quid ego dic5, what am I saying f Qui locus est, 
quod tempus, what place is there? what time? In qua urbe vivimus, in 
what sort of a city are we living f 

1. This distinction between quia and qui, quid and quod, was almost 
or quite unknown in early Latin, and it is not always observed even by 
Cicero : 

Quis homo t© rapit, what man is seizing you ? Pi. Rud. 870. Quis rgx 
umquam fuit, what king was there ever ? C Div. l, 48, 95. 

2. Which of two is generally expressed by uter. Which one of a larger 
number is expressed by quia : 

Quaeritur, ex duObus, uter dignior ; ex pluribus, quis dignissimus ; of two, 
we ask, which is the more worthy; of a larger number, who is the most 
worthy; Quint. 7, 4,21. 

3. Two Interrogatives sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Quis quem fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (who 
defrauded whom)? C. Rose. c. 7, 21. 

4. Tantua sometimes accompanies the Interrogative Pronoun : 
Qui tantus fuit labor, what so great labor was there ? C Dom. ii, 27. 

6. Quid, why f how is that f is often used adverbially, or stands appar- 
ently unconnected : quid enim, why then f what then ? what indeed 9 quid 
ita, why so f quid quod, what of the fact that f quid ai, what if f 

Loquere, quid v6nisti, say, why have you come f Quid ? nOnne respondfi- 
bis, what f will you not reply f Quid quod delectantur, what of the fact 
that they are delighted f c. Fin. 6, 19, 62. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

512. Quia, ali-quia, quia-piam, and qui-dam may be conveniently 
grouped together. Of these, quia, any one, is the most indefinite, 
and quidam, a certain one, the least indefinite, while aliquia and 
quiapiam, some one, not distinguished from each other in meaning, 
are less indefinite than quia, but more so than quidam : 

Si qua civitas fScisset aliquid €ius modi, if any state had done anything 
of this kind. Num quid vis aliud, do you wish anything else ? POnere iub6- 
bam, d6 quQ quis audire vellet, / asked any one to name the subject about 
which he (any one) might wish to hear ; C Tusc. i, 4, 7. Forsitan aliquis 6ius 
modi quippiam fgcerit, perhaps some one may have done something of the kind. 
Est aliquod niimen, there is a divinity, Accurrit quidam, nOtus mihl nOmine 
tantum, a certain one runs up, known to me only by name ; h. b. i, 9, 8. 
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1. Quia as a substantive, and qui as an adjective, are used chiefly after 
bI, nisi, n6, num, and in Relative clauses; see the first three examples 
above. They sometimes stand in the relative clause, even when logically 
they seem to belong to the antecedent clause, as in the third example. 

2. Most of the forms of aliquis may be used either as nouns or as adjeo- 
tives, but aliquid is a noun, and aliquod an adjective. Aliquis and aliqul 
sometimes mean some person or thing of importance, note, or value : 

Aude aliquid, si vis esse aliquis, dare something, if you wish to be anjf' 
body; luv. 1, 78. 

3. Aliquis seems at times to mean many a one : 

Dixerat aliquis sententiam, many a one had expressed his opinion; Gaea. 
c. 1, 2. 

4. Aliquis is sometimes used with numerals to denote an approximate 
number, chiefly in familiar Latin : 

Aliqu5s viginti digs, some twenty days, 

5. Quidam, with an adjective, is sometimes used to qualify or soften the 

statement : 

Est gloria solida quaedam r^s, glory is a somewhat substantial thing, 

6. Quidam with quasi has the force of a certain, a kind of, as U were : 

Quasi quaedam Socratica medicina, a kind of Socratic medicine, €is it 

were, 

7. Nescio quis and nescid qui often supply the place of indefinite pro- 
nouns, especially in poetry : 

HIc nescio quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks, 

513. Quis-quam, any one ivhatever, is more general in its mean- 
ing than the simple quis, any one. This pronoun and the pronom- 
inal adjective ullus are used chiefly in negative and conditional 
sentences, and in interrogative sentences, implying a negative : 

Neque m6 quisquam ibl agnOvit, and no one whatever recognized me there; 
c. Th^c. f), 86, 104. Num censes ullum animal sine corde esse posse, do you think 
that any animal can be without a heart ? 

1. N§mo is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally 

used as a noun, though with the designations of persons it may be used as an 
adjective : 

Aut n^mO aut CatO sapiens fuit, either 7io one or Cato was voise. N6minem 
cOgnovi poetam, / have known no poet ; C. Tusc. 6, 22. 

2. Nullus, the negative of ullus, is generally used as an adjective, though 
it regularly supplies the Genitive and Ablative of n6m5 : 
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Nulla aptior persOna, no more suitable person. Ngminem laesit ; nullius 
aurls violavit, he has injured no one; he has shocked no one*s ears; C. Mur. 

4«, 87. 

3. NAllus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic n5n : 
Philotlmus nuUus venit, Philotimus did not come ; C. Att. 11, 24. 

GENERAL INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

514. QuiviB and quilibet mean, any one you wish, any one you 
please, any one whatever; quisque, every one, eo/ch one: 

Qulvis heres pecuniam potuit auferre, any heir tohatever might take the 
money. Quidlibet faciat, let him do xohat he likes. Quod quisque dixit, 
what every one said, 

515. Quisque is very freely used in Latin, but chiefly as 
follows : 

1. After Reflexive, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns: 

Ipse s6 quisque diligit, every one loves himself. Defendat quod quisque 
sentit, let every one defend his convictions (what he thinks). Interest qu6s 
quisque audiat, it makes a difference whom each one hears; C. Brut. 68, 210. 

2. After Superlatives and Ordinals, where it is generally best rendered 
by all , every ; with primus by very, possible : 

Epicureos doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the 
Epicureans. Qulnt5 quOque anno, every four years (every fifth year). Primo 
quoque tempore, at the earliest possible opportunity, the very first. 

3. After flnus, as in unus quisque, every one, every person : 

Ego nOvi et Unus quisque vestrum, I know and every one of you knows, 

4. Observe that in all these examples, quisque follows the word with 
which it is associated. This is the usual order, but the reflexive often fol- 
lows in poetry, and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Quod est cuiusque maxime suum, which is especially one* s own; O. Off. 1,81. 

5. nt quisque . . . ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best 
rendered, the more . . . the more : 

Ut quisque sibi plurimum confldit, ita mS.xime excellit, the more confidence 
one has in one''s self, the more one excels; C. Am. 9, 80. 

6. Quotus quisque means, hoio rarely one, how few: 

Quotus quisque disertus est, how rarely is one eloquent, or how few are 

eloquent f G. Plane. 25, 62. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

516. Alius means another, other; alter, the one, the other (of two), 
the second, a second. They are often repeated : aliuB . . . alius, one 
, . . another; alH . . . alii, some . . . others; alter . . . alter, tJie one 
. . . the other; alteri . . . alteri, the one party . . . the other: 

Aliud est male dicere, aliiid acctis&re, it is one thing to rmZe, another to 
accuse. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, otJiers 
to money. Altera (filia) occisa, altera capta est, one daughter loas 8lain, the 
other captured; Cacs. i, m. Ilamilcar, Mars alter, Hamilear, a second Mars; 
L. 21, 10, 8. Alteri dimicant, alteri timent, one party JigJUs, the other fears. 

1. Alius and alter repeated in different cases, or combined with alifts or 
aliter, form various idiomatic expressions, which, if judged by the English 
standard, would seem to be elliptical : 

Alius alium domOs suas invitant, they invite one another to their homes; 
8. 06, 8. Aliter alii vivunt, some live in one way, others in another; C. ad Brut. 
1. 13. nil alias aliud sentiunt, they entertain one opinion at one timet another 
at another; c. Or. 2, 7. 



2. The derivative adverbs, alias and aliter, are sometimes repeated 
correlatives, ali3.s . . . aliS.s, at one time . . . at another time, aliter . . . 
aliter, in one loay . . . in another way : 

Alias beatus est, alias miser, at one time he is happy, at another, unhappy; 

cf. 0. Fin. 2, 27, 87. 

3. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often me&n than, 
and nisi, than or except : 

Non alius essem atque nunc sum, / would not be other than lam; O. Fam. 
1, 9, 21. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaeslta videtur, nothing except (other than) 

peace seems to have been sought ; cf. c. Off. i, 23, so. 

4. nterque means bothy each of two. In the plural it generally means 
both^ each of two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; 
regularly so with nouns which are plural in form but singular in sense : 

Utcrciuo, mater et pater, domi erant, both, mother and father, were at home. 
Utrique victOriam crudeliter exerc6bant, both parties made a cruel use of 
victory. E castris utrisque, out of both camps. 

5. nterque standing in two different cases may mean one . . . the other or 

one another : each . . . the other : 

Cum uterque utrique esset in conspectu, since they were in sight of one 
another ; Caes. 7, 85. 
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S7NTAX OF VERBS 

USE OF VOICES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS 

517. The Voices in Latin correspond in their general meaning 
and use to the Active and Passive Voices in English, but orig- 
inally the Passive Voice had a reflexive meaning, like the Greek 
Middle, and was equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pro- 
noun, a meaning which is still retained in a few verbs, especially 
in poetry : 

Lavantur in fluminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers; Caes. 4, i. 
Came vesc6bantur, they lived upon (fed themselves with) fiesh ; s. 89. Galeam 
induitur, he puts on his helmet; V. 2, 892. Capita velamur, we veil our heads; 

V. 8, 545. 

618. Passive Construction. — With transitive verbs, a thought 
may at the pleasure of the writer be expressed either actively or 
passively : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. A deO mundus 
aedificS.tus est, the world was made by God. 

1. Intransitive verbs have regularly only the active voice, but they 
are sometimes used impersonally in the third person singular of the 
passive : 

Curritur ad praetOrium, they run to the praetor inm (there is running) ; 
C. Ver. 5, 85, 92. Mihl cum lis vivendum est qu6s vici, / must live with those 
whom I have conquered ; C. C. 8, 12. 

2. Some verbs, otherwise intransitive, occasionally form a personal 
passive in poetry : 

Ego ctlr, adquirere pauca si possum, invideor, why am I envied if I am able 
to add a few words f ll. A. p. 55. Nunc tertia vivitur aetSs, / am now living in 
the third age (the third age is being lived) ; 0. M. 12, 188. 

3. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive Voice with 
the meaning of the Active, or Middle. They have, however, certain forms of 
the Active ; see 222 : 

HOC mirabar, / loondered at this. Pltlrimis rgbus fruimur, we enjoy (de- 
light ourselves with) many things, 

4. For Semi-Deponent Verbs, see 224. 
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PERSON AND NUMBER 

519. In Latin an individual is regularly addressed in the 
singular, but the wiiter, or speaker, often refers to himself in 
the plural; see 500, 2: 

Sic rarO scribis, you write so seldom. D6 ceteris saepe (Uc6mus, I shall 
often speak of the other things ; c. Sen. l, 8. 

1. For the Use of Voice, Number, and Person in Designating a General or 
Indefinite Subject, yow, we^ people in general, see 388, 3. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE THREE FINITE MOODS 

520. The IndiC;ative Mood, alike in present, past, and future 
time, represents the action of the verb as an actual fact : 

Gloria virtutem sequitur, glory follows merit. Quoniam dfi genere belli 
dixi, nunc de magnitudine dicani, since I have spoken of the character of the 
war, I shall now speak of its magnitude. 

521. The Subjunctive Mood represents the action of the verb, 
as Possible, as Desired, or as Willed : 

Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire ; C. Rose. A. 2, 5. Yaleant cIy^b 
mei, may my fellow citizens he loell. Suum quisque nOscat ingenium, let 
every one learn to know his own character; c. Off. i, 31, 114. 

522. The Imperative Mood, like the Subjunctive, represents 
the action as willed or desired, but it is used almost exclu- 
sively in Commands and Prohibitions. Accordingly, in these 
the Imperative and Subjunctive supplement each other; see 660: 

» 

Valetudinem tuam cura, take care of your health. Salus populi suprCma 
l6x est5, the safety of the people shall he (let it be) the supreme law; 
C. Leg. 3, 3. N5li iinitari malOs medicos, do not imitate incompetent physi- 
cians; C. Fam. 4, 5, 6. 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE 

523. Rule. — The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 

Romulus septem et triginta regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty' 
seven years. Nonne nobilitarl volunt, do they not wish to be renoumedf 
Si haec cl vitas est, if this is a state. 
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1. The Lidicative thus treats of facts, not only in the fonn of statements, 
as in the first example, bat also in the form of questions, as in the second, 
and of conditions or assumptions, as in the third. 

524. The Indicative, though more common in Principal Clauses, 
is also used in Subordinate Clauses, but only in treating of Facts. 
Thus 

1. In Relative Clauses : 

Homings id, quod volunt, ergdunt, men believe that which they vnsh» 
For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 589. 

2. In Conditional Clauses : 

Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. 

For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 678. 

3. In Adversative and Concessive Clauses : 

Quamquam festinSs, nOn est mora longa, although you are in haste, the 
delay is not long. 

For the Subjunctive in Adversative and Concessive Clauses, see 588. 

4. In Causal Clauses : 

Quoniam supplicd,ti5 d^crSta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 
For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 598. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 800. 

525. Special Uses. — Notice the following special uses of the In- 
dicative, apparently somewhat at variance with the English idiom : 

1. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Ability, and the like; hence in 
the Periphrastic Conjugations, especially in conditional sentences : 

Eum contumgliis onerSsti, quem colere debebfts,^ you have loaded with 
insults one whom you ought to have revered; c. Phil. 2, 88. N6n suscipl 
bellum oportuit,^ the war should not have been undertaken; L. 6, 4. Ma1t(ys 
possum 1 bonOs virOs nOminSre, / might name (I am able to name) many 
good men ; c. Tusc. 2, 19. Relicturl agrOs erant,i nisi litterds misisset, they 

1 In these examples, the peculiarity in the use of the Indicative is only apparent. 
Here, as elsewhere, it deals only with facts. Thus, quem colere dSbSbfts, 
whom, it was your duty, in fact, to revere ; oportuit, it was actually proper that 
the war should not be undertaken ; possum, I am able, etc. ; rellctari erant^ 
they were about to leave, or on the point of leaving. 
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would have left their lands if he had not sent a letter; C. Ver. 8, 88. Haeo 
condicio uOn accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been accepted, 

2. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longoin, 
aequum, aequius, difElcile, iastum, melius, pftr, fitiliuSy etc., in such 
expressions as longum est, it would be tedious ; melius erat, it tootdd have 
been better: 

Longum est omnia enumer^re proelia, it wotdd be tedious (it is a long task) 
to enumerate all the battles; N. 2«, ft. Melius fuerat, prOmissum nOn esse 
servatum, it would have been better (it had been better) that the promise 
should not have been kept; c. Off. 8, 26. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled, 
or by assuming the suffix cumque, and the Conjunctions sive . . . slve, 
take tlie Indicative : 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he may be (is), he is wise; C. Taso. 4,17. 
Hoc ultinmm, uteumque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it may have 
been begun ^ teas the last battle; L. .0. 6. Veniet tempus, slve retract&bis, 
sive properabis, the time will come whether you may be reluctant or in haste; 

C. Tusc. 1, 81, 76. 

4. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for eifect, to represent, as an actual fact, something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

Viceramus, nisi recgpisset AntOnium, we should have (we had) conquered^ 
had he not received Antony, 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

526. The Latin, like the English, distinguishes three periods 
of time. Present, Past, and Future: lego, I am reading; legebam, 
I was reading ; legam, / shall he reading. 

627. In each of the three periods of time. Present, Past, and 
Future, an action may be represented in three different ways. It 
may be Incomplete, Completed, or Indefinite. An action is said 
to be Indefinite when it is viewed in its simple occurrence with- 
out reference to duration or completion. 

528. The Latin has special forms for Incomplete and Com- 
pleted action, but it has no special forms for Indefinite action, as 
is shown in the following : 
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529. 



Table of Tenses 



Time 


Action 


Incomplete 


Completed 


Indefinite 


Present . 


f Pres. Ieg6, 
I I am reading 


Perf. 16gl, 
/ have read 


Pres. lego, 
/ read 


Past . . 


f Imperf. legSbam, 
\ / was reading 


Pluperf. ISgeram, 
/ had read 


Hist. perf. 16gi, 
/ read 


Future 


f Fut. legam, 
I / shall he reading 


Fut. perf. ISgero, 
/ shall have read 


Fut. legam, 
/ shall read 



1. In this table, observe that Indefinite action for Present and Future 
time is denoted by the Present and Future tenses, and for Past time by the 
Historical Perfect. 

Note. — Observe that the Present and Future may denote either Incomplete 
action, lam reading, I shall be reading, or Indefinite action, I read, I shall 
read ; and the Perfect, either Completed action in Present time, / have read, 
or Indefinite action in Past time, / read, 

530. All the tenses for Incomplete action, the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future, may denote an attempted or intended action : 

Virtutem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Sedabant tumultus, they 
were tidying to quell the seditions. ExpOnam consilium, / shall attempt to 
explain my plan. 

531. In the Periphrastic Conjugation, the tenses of the verb sum 
preserve their usual force, and the meaning of any periphrastic form is 
readily obtained by combining the proper meaning of the participle with 
that of the tense. Thus the Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion denotes a present intention, or an action about to take place, and 
the Perfect, a past intention, or an action which was about to take place ; 
the Present of the Passive Periphrastic denotes a present necessity or 
duty, and the Perfect, a past necessity : 

Bellum scripttirus sum, / am about to write the history of the war. Quid 
futurum fuit, what would have been (was about to be) the result? Ea faci- 
enda sunt, those things ought to be (must be) done. Haec condiciO nOn 
accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been (was not one that ought 
to be) accepted; c. Att. 8, 8, 8. 
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I. Present Indicative 

632. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time. It is used 

1. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time: 

Ego et CicerO valemus, Cicero and I are well, 

2. Of actions and events which belong to all time, as, for instance, of 
general truths and customs : 

Nihil est virtute amabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue ; O. Am. 
8, 28. Fortes fortuna adiuvat, fortune helps the brave; T. Ph. 208. 

3. Of past actions and events which the writer, transferring himself to 
the past, represents as taking place before his eyes. It is then called the 
Historical Present, and is generally best rendered by a past tense, as the 
Historical Present is much more common in Latin than in English : 

Duas ibi legiOnes c5nscribit, he there enrolled two legions, Caes. 1, 10. 
Vallo moenia circumdat, he surrounded the city with a rampart, 

633. Special Uses. — 1. The Present is often used of a present action 
which has been going on for some time, especially after iam diil, lam 
dudum, etc. : 

lam diu ignoro quid agas, / have not known for a long time how you are; 

C. Fam. 7, 9. 

2. The Present is sometimes used of an action really Future, espe- 
cially in animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prgndimus arcem, what stronghold do we seizty or are we to seize? 
v. 2, 322. Si vincimus, omnia ttita erunt, if we conquer, all things will he 
well; s. C.68, 9. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant : 

XenophOn facit Socratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as 
discussing ; c. N. D. l, 12, 81. 

4. With dum, tvhile, the Historical Present is generally used, but with 
dum meaning as long as, each tense has its usual force : 

Dum haec geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est, tohile these things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar; Caes. i, 46. Vixit, dum vlxit, bene, he 
lived well as long as he lived ; T. iiec. 461. 
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n. Imperfect Indicative 

534. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time. It is used 

1. Of actions going on at the time of other past actions : 

An tu eras cOnsul, cum mea doinus ardfibat, or were you consul when my 
house was burning ? c. Pis. ii, 26. 

2. In lively descriptions of scenes, or events : 

Ante oppidum planities pat6bat, before the town extended a plain, Ful- 
gentes gladios vidSbant, they saw the gleaming swords; c. Tusc. 2, 24, 50. 

3. Of Customary or Repeated actions and events, often best rendered 
was wont, etc. : 

Epulabatur more Persarum, he was wont to banquet in the Persian style, 

535. Special Uses. — 1. The Imperfect is often used of a past action 
which had been going on for some time, especially with iam, lam ditl, 
iam dudum, etc.^ : 

Domicilium l^omae multOs iam annOs habebat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Borne ; cf. C. Arch. 4, 7. 

2. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect, where the English idiom 
requires the Present ^ : 

PSstum animantibus nS.tura eum, qui cuique aptus erat, comparftvit, 
nature has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each, 

3. For the Imperfect of an Attempted Action, see 530. 

4. For the Imperfect in letters, see 589, 1. 

6. For the Descriptive Imperfect in Narration, see 538, 2. 

III. Future Indicative 

636. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time : 

Scribam ad t6, / shall write to you. Numquam aberr9.bimus, we shall never 
go astray. 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This 
arises from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the 
action in its progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action 
in the present, the other transfers it to the past. 

3 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth, or the scene, is viewed not 
from the present, as iu English, but from the past. 
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1. The Future, like the Present, is sometimes used of Greneral Truths 

and Customs : 

Naturam sT sequfimur, numquam aberrabimus, if we follow (shall follow) 
nature y we shall never go astray. 

2. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the 
force of an Imperative : 

Curabis et scribes, you will take care and write. 

rv. Perfect Indicative 

537. The Perfect Indicative performs the duties of two tenses, 

originally distinct. 

1. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents the action 
as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect with have : 

De genere belli dixi, / have spoken of the character of the war. 

2. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, corresponding to 
the Greek Aorist, it represents the action simply as an historical fact: 

Accusatus est prOditiOnis, he was accused of treason. 

538. Special Uses. — 1. The Perfect is sometimes used to contrast 
the past with the present, implying that what has been or was true in the 
past is not true at present. This is especially common with compound 
Passive forms with fui : 

Habuit, nOn habet, he had, hut he has not; c. Tusc. i, 86. Fuit Ilium, Ilium 
has been^ or was; Y. 2, 825. Bis lanus clausus fuit, Janus 7ms been twice 
closed; L. i, 19. 

2. In Animated Narrative the Perfect usually narrates the leading 
events, and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mutavit, veste Medica utebatur, epulabatur mOre Fersanim, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, and feasted in the Persian 
style ; N. 4, 3, i. 

3. Conjunctions meaning as soon as, after, — ubS, simul atque, post- 
quam, posteaquam, etc., — when used of past actions, are generally 
followed by the Perfect or by the Historical Present. The Pluperfect 
is sometimes used, especially to denote the Result of a Completed action : 

UbI certiorgs facti sunt, as soon as they were informed; Caes. l, 7. Simul 
atque introductus est, as soon as he was introduced. Posteaquam in FoimiftnO 
sum, as soon as I am in my Formian villa. Simul atque in oppidum Y6nerat| 
as soon as he had come into a toion ; c. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 
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4. Many Latin Perfects may denote either a completed action or the 
Present Result of that action. Thus cognovi may mean either / have 
learned or / know; consuSvi, / have accustomed myself or / am wont; 
doctuB sum, / have been taught or / am learned. In this and similar 
cases the Participle practically becomes an Adjective. In a few of these 
verbs the second meaning has mostly supplanted the first, so that the Per- 
fect seems to have the time of the Present, the Pluperfect that of the 
Imperfect, and the Future Perfect that of the Future : 

N5vi omnem rem, / know the whole thing. Meminit praeteritOrum, he 
remembers the past,^ Memineram Paullum, / remembered Paullus. Fuit 
doctus ex disciplina StoicOrum, he was instructed in (out of) the learning 
of the Stoics ; C. Brut. 25, 94. 

6. The Perfect is sometimes used of General Truths, Repeated Actions, 
and Customs. It is then called the Gnomic Perfect*^ ; and if it is used in a 
Subordinate clause, the Present is generally retained in the Principal clause, 
though in Poetry and Late Prose the Perfect sometimes occurs : 

Pecuniam n6mo sapiens concupivit, no wise man too eagerly desires (has 
desired) money ; s. C. li, 3. Omnia sunt incerta, cum 9, iiire discessum est, 
all things are uncertain, whenever one departs from the right; C. Fam. 9, 16. 
Omne tulit punctura qui raiscuit utile dulci, he wins (has won) every vote 
who combines the useful with the agreeable ; H. A. P. 843. 

6. The Perfect with paene, prope, may often be rendered by might, 
would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Brutum nOn minus amO, paene dixi, quam t6, 7 love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, than I love you ; c. Att. 6, 20. 

7. For the Perfect in letters, see 589, 1. 

V. Pluperfect Indicative 

539. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at the time of some other past action, either already 
mentioned or to be mentioned in a subsequent clause: 

Pyrrhi temporibus iam ApollO versus facere dfisierat, in the time of Pyr- 
rhus, Apollo had already ceased to make verses, COpiSs quSs prO oppidO 
collocaverat, in oppidura recipit, he received into the town the forces which he 
had stationed in front of the town. 

1 Literally has recalled, and so remembers^ as the result of the act. The LAtin 
presents the completed act ; the English, the result. 

2 This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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1. In letters the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the 
reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events,, 
and the Pluperfect of those which are past. This change — which is 
by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer — is most common near the beginning and the end of letters: 

Nihil habSbam quod scrlberem ; ad tuSs omngs rescripseram pridie, / have 
(had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday ; C. Att. 9, lo. 
Pridig Idus haec scrips! ; e5 die apud PompOnium eram c6natiirus,i / vorite 
this on the day before the Ides; I am going to dine to-day with Pomponius; 

C. Q. Fr. 2, 8, 7. 

Note. — Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also 
adapted to the time of the reader. Herf, yesterday, becomes to the reader 
prldi6, the day before, i.e. the day before the writing of the latter. In the 

same way hodie, to-day, this day, becomes to the reader e5 diS, thcU day. 

* 

2. The Pluperfect after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated 
Actions, General Truths, and Customs: 

Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fecerat, host^s refugifibant, whefiever any 
cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated; Caes. 5,85. 

3. The Pluperfect may state what had been true at some previous past 
time, implying that it was no longer true at the time of the writer. This 
is especially common with compound Passive forms with fueram : 

P6ns, qui fuerat interruptus, paene erat refectus,^ the bndge which had 
been broken down was (had been) almost repaired. 

4. For the special use of the Pluperfect in general, see 525, 4. 
6. For the Pluperfect of Special verbs, see 588, 4. 

VI. Future Perfect Indicative 

640. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time : 

R5inam cum v6nero, quae perspexerO, scribam ad t6, when I reach (shall 
have reached) Home, I shall write you what I have (shall have) ascertained ; 
c. Q. Fr. 8, 7. Ut sementem f ficerls, ita met6s, as you sow (shall have made the 
sowing), .so shall you reap ; c. Or. 2. 65, 2Ci. Plura scribam, si pliis OtU habn- 
er5, / shall write more if I have (shall have had) more leisure ; C Fam. lo, S8. 

^ Tlio Imperfect of the Periplirastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of 
future events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. 
Events which will be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be 
expressed by the Future. 

2 Observe that it was no longer a broken (interruptus) bridge, as it had been 
repaired (refectus). 
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1. The Future Perfect is sometimes used to denote the Complete Accom- 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meum officium praestiterO, / shall discharge (shall have discharged) 
my duty ; Caes. 4, 25. 

2. The examples here given of the Future Perfect, together with those of 
the Future under 586, illustrate the fact that the Latin is very exact in 
expressing future time and completed action, while the English, in subordi- 
nate clauses, and especially in conditional clauses, often disregards both. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

641. The four tenses of the Subjunctive perform the duties of 
the six tenses of the Indicative, and are, accordingly, used as 
follows : 

1. They have in general the same temporal meaning as the corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative : 

Sunt qui dicant, there are some who say; s. C. 19. Fu6re qui cr6derent, 
there were some who believed ; s. 0. 17. Oblitus es quid dixerim, yon have 
forgotten what I said; 0. N. D. 2, i, 2. Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, when 
this had been announced to Caesar; Caes. i, 7. 

2. In addition to this general use, these four tenses supply the place 
of the Future and of the Future Perfect, the Present and the Imperfect 
supplying the place of the Future ; the Perfect and the Pluperfect, that 
of the Future Perfect, but chiefly in subordinate clauses denoting relative 
time, though the Present, even in principal clauses, often embraces both 
present and future time : 

Erit tempus cum d6sider6s, the time will come when you will desire ; C. 
Mil. 26, 69. Loqu6bantur, etiam cum vellet Caesar, s6se nOn esse pugnS.turOs, 
they were saying that they would not fight even when Caesar should wish it ; 
Caes. c. 1, 72. Egestatcm suam s6 laturum putat, si hac suspiciOne liberatus 
sit, he thinks he will bear his poverty if he shall have been freed from this 
suspicion ; c. Rose. A. 44. Dicfibam, simul ac timbre d6siss6s, similem t6 futu- 
rum tul, / was saying that as soon as you should cease (shall have ceased) to 
fear, you would be like yourself; c. Phil. 2, 86. 

Note 1. — But the place of the Future, may be supplied by the Present 
and Imperfect of the active Periphrastic Conjugation, and is generally so 
supplied when the idea of future time is emphatic ; see Table of Subjunctive 
Tenses, 644. 

Note 2. — In the passive, the place of the Future Perfect is sometimes 
supplied by futurus aim and futOrus essem with the Perfect Participle : 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 10 
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NOn dubito quin cOnfecta iam rSs futura sit, I do not doubt that the thing 
will have been already accomplished ; C Fam. 6, 12, 8. 

3. By a transfer of tenses, the Imperfect Subjunctive, in Conditional 
Sentences and in expressions of Wish, refers to Present time, and the 
Pluperfect to Past time : 

PI lira scriberem, si possem, / would write more (i.e. now) if I were able 
(but I am not) ; c Att. 8, 15, 8. Si voluisset, dImicSsset, if he had vHshed, he 
would have fought ; N. 28, 8, 8. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME 

542. The time of an action is said to be Absolute when it has 
no reference to the time of any other action, but it is said to be 
Relative when it indicates the Temporal Relation that the action 
sustains to some other action. Thus, in independent clauses, 
the Present, Perfect, and Future exppess absolute time, but in 
dependent clauses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes 
other tenses, express relative time : 

Hasdrubal tum, cum haec ger^bantur, apud Syphacem erat, J9a«irtifraZ, 
at the time when these things were taking place^ was with Syphax; L..29, 81. 

Here gerebantur denotes relative time, action going on at the time of 
erat, — Contemporaneous Action. 

Copias quas prO oppidO coUocaverat, in oppidum recgpit, he received inta 
the toion the forces which he had stationed before it ; Caes. 7, 71. 

Here colloc3.verat denotes relative time, action completed at the time of 
recSpit, — Prior Action. 

« 

CupiO scire ubi sis hiem^turus, / desire to know where you will ^[^end the 

winter; c. Fam. 7,9. 

Here lus hiem&turus denotes relative time, action about to take place, 
but still future at the time of cupio, — Subsequent Action. 

543. In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the Subjunctive gen- 
erally denote relative time, and they may represent the action of 
the verb as going on at the time of the principal verb, Contempo- 
raneous action ; as completed at that time. Prior action ; or, as 
about to take place, Subsequent action. Moreover, they conform 
to the following rule for 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

Rule. — Principal tenses depend on Principal tenses, and 
Historical on Historical : 

Quails sit animuS) animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is ; 
c. Tusc. 1, 22, 68. Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what the faults 
were; c. Rose. A. 14, 41. Rogavit essentne fusi hostes, Ae asked whether the 
enemy had been routed ; C. Fin. 2, so, 97. 
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Table op Subjunctive Tenses 



Independent 


Dependent Clause 


Clause 


Coutemporaneoug 
Action 


Prior 
Action 


Subsequent 
Action 


PRINCIPAL TENSES 

Quaer5 

Quaeram 

QuaesierS 

lask 

I shall ask 

I shall have asked 


quid faci&B 

what you are 
doing 


quid fScerHs 

what you have 
done 


quid facl&B 
quid 'facturuB 
bIb 

1 what you will do 


HISTORICAL TENSES 

QuaerSbam 

QuaoBlvi 

Quaesieram 

I was asking 
I asked 
I had asked 


quid facerSB 

what you were 
doing 


quid fSciBB^B 

what you had 
done 


' quid facerfiB 
quid facttlruB 
obbSb 

what you would 
do 



545. In this table, observe : 

I. That the Subjunctive dependent on a Principal Tense is put : 

1. In the Present, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Perfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action, and 

3. In the Present, either of the simple, or the periphrastic, form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 
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Quai'ritur cur dissentiant, the question is asked tohy they disagree, N6m0 
erit (lul censeat, there will be no one icho xoill think. NOn dubit3.n debet, quin 
fuerint ante Iloinerum pofitae, it ought not to be doubted that there were poets 
before Homer; c Brut. is. Quid di6s ferat incertum est, what a day will 
bring forth is uncertain. Incertum est, quam longa vita futtira sit, U is un- 
certain how long life loill continue; C. Ver. i, 58. 

II. That the Subjunctive dependent on an Historical Tense 

is put 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action ; and 

3. In the Imperfect, either of the simple, or of the periphrastic form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 

Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
c. Fin. 2, 30, 97. Cum tridui viam processisset, nunti§,tum est el, when he had 
advanced a three days'* journey^ it was announced to him. TimSbam n6 
evenirent ea, I feared that those things would happen. Incertum erat qu6 
missurl classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would send the fleet; 
L. 80, 2. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

546. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Indicative, the His- 
torical Present, the Present used of authors, and the Historical 
Infinitive are generally Historical tenses, though sometimes used 
as Principal tenses : 

Quoniam quae subsidia habSres exposu!,i since I have shown whcU aids 
you have ; Q. c. Pet. Cons. 4, 18. Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten 
what I said; c. N. D. 2, i, 2. Persuadet CasticO ut rggnum occup&ret, ?ie per- 
suaded Casticus to seize the government ; Caes. i, 8. Ubii Orant ut sibi parcat, 
the Ubii implored him to spare them; Caes. 6, 9. 

547. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, 
as in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an Historical tense: 

.Si probarem, quae ille diceret, if I approved what he says; C. Fin. l, 8, 27. 

1. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Subjunctive is generally a Princi- 
pal tense, but in relation to another Subjunctive depending upon it it is gener- 
ally Historical : 

Quaeranms quae vitia fuermt, quare is patri displic6ret, let us inquire 
what xoere the faults by which he displeased his father ; C. Kosc. A. 14,41. 



^ Observe tliat exposui and persu3,det are treated as historical tenses, whQe 
oblitus es and drant are treated as principal tenses. 
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Note. — Here fuerint is a principal tense in relation to quaerSmuB, but 
in relation to displicSret it is historical. 

V 

548. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an Historical 
tense, but the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the 
Future Participle, as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the 
verb on which they depend, as they express only relative time : 

Satis docuisse videor, hominis natura quantO antelret animant6s, / think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses (that of) the 
other animals ; c. n. d. 2, 6I, 153. Spero fore ^ ut contingat, / hope it will 
happen; c. Tusc. 1,34. Non speraverat fore ut ad se deficerent, he had not 
hoped that they would revolt to him ; L. 28, 44. Miserunt DelphOs cOnsultum 
quidnam facerent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do; N. 2, 2. 

549. Clauses containing a General Truth usually conform to the law 
for the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta cSnscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great is the power 
of conscience ; c. c. 3, 6, 11. 

550. In clauses denoting Result, or Consequence, the Subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the corresponding tenses of 
the Indicative : 

Atticus ita vixit, ut Atheniensibus esset carissimus, he so lived that he 
was very dear to the Athenians ; N. 25, 2. Ade5 excellebat Aristld6s absti- 
nentia, ut lustus sit appellatus, Aristides so excelled in self-control, that he 
has been called the Just; N. s, 1. 

1. Observe the temporal force of these Subjunctives : esset, was, result 
continuing in past time, the usual force of the Imperfect ; sit appell&tus, 
has been called, the usual force of the Present Perfect. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

551. The Latin Subjunctive performs the duties of two moods 
originally distinct, the Subjunctive and the Optative. It com- 
prises three varieties ^ : 

1 Literally, I nope it will be that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense 
of sperS, and ii^cordingly followed by the Present, contingrat; but below it 
shares the tense ot speraverat, and is followed by the Imperfect, deficerent. 

2 The three v^ieties of the Latin Subjunctive were all inherited from the 
mother tongue-r«-the Potential and the Optative from the original Optative, and 
the Volitive from the original Subjunctive. 
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I. Subjunctive of Possibility, or Potential Subjunctive, which 
represents the action as Possible ; see 552. 
II. Subjunctive of Desire, or Optative Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Desired ; see 558. 
III. Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Willed ; see 559. 

Potential Subjunctive 

552. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. 
The negative is non : 

Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire; 0. Rose. A. 2. Forsitan 
aliquis quippiani fecerit, perhaps some one may have done something; 
c. Ver. 2, 82, 78. Ita laudem invenias, thus you (any one) may or toill win 
praise ; T. And. 65. Ubi socordiae te tradideris, nequiquam deos implores, 
when you have given yourself up to sloth, you will implore the gods in vain; 
s. c. 52, 29. Eum facile vitare possis, you may easily avoid him ; C. Ver. i, 18,89. 
Hoc sine ulla dubitatione confirinaverim, this I should assert toithout any 
hesitation ; c. Brut. 6, 26. 

553. In these examples observe that the Potential Subjunctive 
in its widest application includes two varieties : 

1. The Potential Subjunctive in a strict sense is comparatively rare. 

2. The Conditional Subjunctive represents the action as dependent on a 
condition, expressed or implied, but the condition is often so very vague and 
so fully implied in the mood itself, as in the last two examples, that there is 
no need of supplying it, even in thought, but when it is expressed, the two 
clauses form a regular conditional sentence ; see 672, 673. 

554. On the use of Tenses, observe : 

1. That the Present may be used of Incomplete actions either in Present 
or Future time : quispiam dicat, some one may say^ now or at any time ; 
sec also 541, 2. 

2. That the Perfect may be used of Completed actions either in Present 
time, as in the second example, or in Future time, as in the last example. 
When used of Future time, it may be compared with the special use of the 
Future Perfect described in 540, 1. Like that it fixes the attention on the 
Completion or the Result of the action, and like that it is used especiaUy in 
earnest and impassioned discourse. 

8. That the Imperfect is sometimes used in its original meaning as a Fast 
tense : turn dicerSs, you would then have said, and sometimes in its later 
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transferred meaning to represent the statement as contrary to fact : dicerfis, 
you would say. The latter is its regular meaning in conditional sentences ; 
see 579. 

555. In simple sentences, the Potential Subjunctive is most 
common in the third person singular with an indefinite subject, 
as aliquis, quispiam, as in the second example under the rule, 
and in the second person singular of the Imperfect, used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one : 

Dlcergs, you, any one, would say, or would have said 

Scirgs, you, any one would know, or would have known 

Cr6der6s, putar6s, you would have believed, would have thought 

Cemergs, vid6r6s, yow would have perceived, would have seen 

CanSs v6natic5s dicergs, hunting dogs you would have called them; c. Ver. 
4, 18, 81. Maesti, cr6der6s victOs, redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished you would 
have thought them, they returned to camp ; L. 2, 48. 

656. In the language of Politeness and Modesty, the Potential Sub- 
junctive is often used in the first person of the Present and Imperfect 
of verbs of Wishing, as velim, / should wish ; n51im, / should be umoill- 
ing; mSilitn, I should prefer; vellem, / should wish, or should have 
wished; ndllem, / should be unwilling, or should have been unwilling; 
mSlllem, / should prefer, or should have preferred: 

Si quid habes certius, velim scire, if you have any tidings, I should like 
to know it; c. Att. 4, lo. Ego t6 salvom vellem, / should wish you safe; 
PI. Pseud. 809. NOUem factum, / should not have wished it done ; T. Ad. 166. 

1. For the Subjunctive, with or without ut, dependent upon velim, or 
vellem, see 558, 4 ; 565. 

557. Potential Questions. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
in questions to ask, not what is, but what is likely to he, what may 
he, tcould he, or should he : 

Quis dubitet, who would doubt, or who doubts f Cur ego nOn laeter, why 
should I not rejoice f Cur Comelium non defenderem, why should I not 
have defended Cornelius f c. Vat. 2, 5. 

Optative Subjmictive 

558. Rule. — The Optative Subjunctive is used to express 
pure Desire without any idea of authority, as in prayers and 
wishes. The negative is nS : 
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Sint incolume.s, sint florentes, sint beati, may they he safe^ may they he 
prosperous^ may they he happy ; c. Mil. 84, 93. Stet haec urbs praecl&ra, may 
this illustrious city stand secure. Id sit quod spero, may that which I hope 
take place. lUud utinarn iie scriberem, would that I were not writing this; 
G. Fam. 5, 17, 8. Utinaui oinncs servare potuisset, would that he had heen able 
to save all ; c. Pii. 5, 14, 39. 

1. Force of Tenses. — The Present implies that the wish may be fulfilled, 
as in the first three examples ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect that it cannot 
be fulfilled, as in the last two examples. 

Note. — In rare instances in early and familiar Latin the Perfect is used 
to emphasize the Completion of the action, as in 554, 2 : 

Utinam haec muta facta sit, may she he (have been made) dumb ; T. And. 4fl8. 

2. Utinam is regularly used, with rare exceptions in poetry, with the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes with the Present. 

3. The first person of the Optative Subjunctive is often found in earnest 
and solemn affirmations : 

N6 sim salvus, si aliter scribO ac sentiO, may I not he safe, if I write otiker- 
wise than as I think ; c. Att. 16, 18. SoUicitat, ita vivam, me, as I live^ U 
trouhles me ^ ; C. Fam. 16, 20. 

4. Wishes may also be introduced by vellm and vellem : 

Velim verum sit, / xcish it may he true ; c. Att. 15, 4. Velim miM IgnOacfts, 
/ wish you xooiild pardon me ; C Fam. 18, 75. Vellem v6rum fuisset, I wish it 
had heen true^; c. Att. 16, 4. 

5. In early Latin, wishes are sometimes introduced by ut and in poetiy 
sometimes, though rarely, by ai, or 6 el : 

Ut ilium di perdant, loould that the gods would destroy him ; T. Enn. 80S. 
Si nunc se aureus ramus ostendat, would that (if) the golden branch toonld 
shoio itself; V. 6, 187. O mihl praeteritOs referat si luppiter annOs, O if Jupiter 
would restore to me my past years ; V. 8, 560. 

Subjunctive of TVill, or Volitive Subjunctive 

559. Rule. — The Volitive Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real but as Willed. The negative is 

1 Here ita vivam means, inay I so live, i.e. may I live only in case this state- 
ment, soUicitat, it trouhles ine, is true. 

2 Here velim and sit were originally independent Subjunctives, meaning / 
should loish, may it he true, the first Subjunctive being potential and the second 
optative, but subsequently the two verbs became so closely united in thought that 
sit ])ecame practically tlie object of velim, / should wish (what?) that it may be 
true. Vellem fuisset has had the same history. 
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4 

n6. This Subjunctive covers a wide range of feeling and 
comprises the following varieties : 

1. The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense : 

Amemus patriam, cousulamus bonis, let us love our country, let us con- 
sult/or the good; C. Seat. 68, 143. Ne difficilia optemus, let us not desire diffi- 
cult things, 

2. The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person and generally best rendered by let; but see 560: 

Desinant insidiarl domi suae consul!, let them cease to lie in wait for the 
consul in his own house ; C. C. i, 18. 

3. The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions : 

Sit ista res magna, admit that that is (let that be) an important matter, 
Ne sit summum malum dolor, grant that pain may not he the greatest 
evil ; c. Tusc. 2, 5, 14. Age, sit ita factum, well, admit that it took place thus ; 

c. Mil. 19, 49. 

4. The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or Doubt- 
ing Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in regard to 
the proper course to be pursued and that he desires to be directed : 

Quid agam, iudices, what am I to do, judges f Quid agerem, iudices, 
what was I to do, judges ? C. 8est. 19, 48. Quo me vertam, whither am I to 
turn f Eloquar an sileam, am T to speak, or he silent f Rogem te ut venias ? 
nou rogem, am I to ask you to come ? am I not to ask you f C. Fam. 14, 4, 8. 

Note. — The negative n6, which always implies a negative wish, is not 
used in deliberative questions, as they ask affirmatively what the wish of the 
hearer is. The negative non sometimes occurs, but it always limits some 
particular word and never implies a negative wish: rogem t6, is it your 
loish that I should ask you ? non rogem t5, is it your wish that I should 
not ask you ? 

5. Repudiating Questions. — The Subjunctive with or without ut 
is also used in questions which express Surprise or Impatience, 
especially common in Early Latin : 

Ausculta, quaeso, listen, I pray. Ego auscultem tibf, am I to listen to 
youf PI. Mil. 496. Te ut ulla res frangat, how is anything to subdue youf 
C. c. 1, 9. 
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Note. — Deliberative and Repudiating questions may be readily distin- 
guished from the Potential questions considered under 667. The latter 
never represent the speaker as in any doubt or perplexity. They are mostiy 
rhetorical questions, used for rhetorical effect in place of assertions, as quia 
dubitet, loho xcould doubt ? equivalent to n6m5 dubitet, or n8ni5 dubitat. 

0. The Subjunctive is occasionally used to state what should have been or 
ought to have been : 

Fotius diceret, he should have said rather, RestitissSs, mortem ptLgnftos 
oppetisses, you should have resisted, should have met death in battle; 

C. Best. 20, 54, 45. 

7. Note the following use of the Subjunctive with nfidum, do not think, 
not to say, much less : 

Satrapa nuinquam sufferre sumptus queat, nedum tii possis, a satrap wotUd 
not be able to bear the expense, much less would you be able (do not think 
that you would) ; T. Heaut. 452. Nee potu@runt, n^dum possimus, and they 
were not able, much less should we be able ; c. ciu. 85, 95. 

IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

560. Rule. — In commands the Subjunctive and Impera- 
tive supplement each other, the Imperative being used in 
the second person and the Subjunctive in the third : 

Libera rem publicam metu, free the republic from fear; 0. C. l, 8. Per- 
gite, ut facitis, go on, as you are now doing, Suum quisque noscat 
ingenium, let every one knoio his own character. Secernent se a bonis, let 
them separate themselues from the good ; C. C. i, 18. 

1. The second person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one, and in early Latin and in the poets, 
even of a definite person : 

Isto bon5 utare, dum adsit, use that blessing of yours, while it is with you; 
C. Sen. 10, 38. Apud n5s hodi6 cgnes, dine loith us to-day ; Pi. Most. 1129. 

2. The Future Imperative may be used in the sense of the Present, if 
the latter is wanting, as scito, scitote, mementd, mement5te, etc. : 

MementOte hOs esse pertim6scend5s, remember that these are to be feared, 

3. An Imperative may supply the place of a Conditional clause : 

Lacesse, iam videbis furentem, provoke him (if you provoke him), yo^ 
will at once see him frantic* 
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Note. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Negative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause: first, 
without any connective whatever, as in ciirSl n6 quid Tulliae dfisit, as 
n6 belongs to the negative clause itself ; and, second, with the connective ut, 
iis in praedicit ut n5 ISg&tos dimitteuit. The former is the usual method. 

563. A clause containing an Optative or Volitive Subjunctive, when 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive Clause, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb : 

Velim ut beatus sis, I should wish that you may be happy. 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final Clause : 

Oportet esse ut vivas, it is proper to eat in order that yon may live, 
VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

564. Rule. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or nfi, may- 
be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose : 

I. In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs : 

Scrlbas ad me velim,/ wish that you would write to me; CAtt. 6, 2, 8. 
Orant ut sibT parcat, they ask that he would pardon them, Suis imperavit 
ne quod telum reicerent, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl hack any weapon ; Caes. i, 46, 2. 

II. In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates : 

In epistula scriptum erat, ut omnia pararet,^ that he was to make all 
preparations had been written in the letter; c. Att. 18, 46, i. Est lex amici- 
tiae, lit idem amici velint, it is a law of friendship, that friends should 
hare the same wish ; c. Plane. 2, 6. Altera est res ut res geras magnas, the 
other thing is that you should perform great deeds ; 0. Off. 1, 20, 66. 

1. Subject Clauses sometimes take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with Ucet and oportet, and generally with necesse est : 

Sis licet felix,2 you may be happy (it is allowed); ii. 8, 27, 18. Te oportet 
virtus trahat, virtue ought to attract you; C. R. P. 6, 28. Causam habeat, 
necesse est, it is necessary that it should have a cause ; C. Div. 2, 28. 

1 The Subjunctive Clause, ut par&ret, is the subject of scriptum erat. 

2 Sis fSlIz, orifjinally independent of licet, may you be happy. So, too, 
virtUs trahat, independent of oportet, let virtue attract. 
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N6 sepelitO n6ve tiritO, do not bury nor burn. Habe tunm negdtium nee 
existima, manage your own business and do not consider^; C. Att. 12,22,8. 
Ne cape nee t6 civilibus insere bellls, do not take arms and do not involve 
yourself in civil wars ; 0. M. 8, 116. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

562. 1. The meaning of the Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses is 
either precisely the same as in Principal Clauses, or is a natural develop- 
ment from that meaning. The following examples show the process by 
which an Affirmative Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent 
to the Dependent construction : 

Independent. — Verum sit,^ may it be true. Velim ; v6rum sit,^ / should 
wish it ; may it be true. 

Dependent. — Velim v6rum sit, I should wish (what?) that it may be true; 

c. Att. 15, 4, 4. 

Independent. — Velim ; beatiia sis, I should loish it; may you be happy. 
Dependent. — Velim ut beatus sis, / should wish (what ?) that you may be 
happy; c. Att. lo, 16, i. 

Note. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Affirmative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause ; first, 
without any connective whatever, as in velim v6rum sit ; and, second, 
with the connective ut, as in velim ut be&tua bIb. With most verbs the 

second is the usual method. 

2. The following examples show the process by which a Negative 
Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent to the Dependent 
construction : 

Independent. — Cura; n6 quid TuUiae desit, see to it; let nothing be 
xoanting to Tullia. 

Dependent. — Cura n6 quid TuUiae dgsit, see that nothing may be wanting 
to Tullia; C. Att. 1K8, 8. 

Independent. — Praedicit; n6 I6gat5s dimittant, he gives the order: **?rt 
them not release the envoys.''^ 

Dependent. — Praedicit ut ne legatos dimittant, he gives the order that 
they shall not release the envoys ; of. x. 2, 7, 3. 

1 Observe that this use of neque, nee, and not, after an affirmative clause 
corresponds exactly to our use of ' and not * in the same situation : " and do not 
consider." 

2 Verum sit, may it he true, is an Independent Subjunctive of Desire in these 
two examples, but in velim verum sit it has ])ec<)me dependent upon velim, of 
which it is now the object, though it still continues to be a Subjunctive of Desire. 
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Note. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Negative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause: first, 
without any connective whatever, as in cura n6 quid Tulliae dfisit, as 
n6 belongs to the negative clause itself ; and, second, with the connective ut, 
as in praedicit ut nS legates dimitteuit. The former is the usual method. 

563. A clause containing an Optative or Volitive Subjunctive, when 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive Clause, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb : 

Velim ut beatus sis, I should wish that you may he happy. 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final Clause : 

Oportet esse ut vivas, it is proper to eat in order that you may live, 
VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

564. Rule. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or n6, may- 
be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose: 

I. In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs : 

Scribas ad me velim,/ wish that you ivould write to me; C. Att. 6, 2, 8. 
Orant ut sibi parcat, they ask that he would pardon them, Suis imperavit 
ne quod telum reicerent, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl hack any weapon ; Caes. i, 46, 2. 

II. In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates : 

In epistula scriptum erat, ut omnia pararet,^ that he was to make all 
preparations had heen written in the letter; CAtt. 13, 46, i. Est lex amici- 
tiae, ut idem amici velint, it is a law of friendship^ that friends should 
have the same wish ; c Plane. 2, 5. Altera est res ut res geras magnas, the 
other thing is that you should perform great deeds ; 0. Off. 1, 20, 66. 

1 . Subject Clauses sometimes take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with licet and oportet, and generally with necesse eat : 

Sis licet felix,2 you may he happy (it is allowed) ; H. 3, 27, 13. T6 oportet 
virtus trahat, virtue ought to attract you; C. R. P. 6, 23. Causam habeat, 
necesse est, it is necessary that it should have a cause ; c. Div. 2, 28. 

1 The Subjunctive Clause, ut pararet, is the subject of scriptum erat. 

2 Sis feliz, originally independent of licet, m,ay you he happy. So, too, 
virtus trahat, independent of oportet, let virtue attract. 
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III. In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns : 

• 

Fecit pace in his condiciouibus, ne qui adficerentur exsilio,^ he made 
peace on these terma, that none should he punished with exile ; N. 8, 8. Id 
agunt, lit viri boni esse videautur,^ they strive for this, that they may appear 
to be good men ; c. Off. i, is. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES USED AS THE OBJECTS OF VERBS 

565. Verbs meaning to Desire, Wish, Ask, Co7mnand, Persuade, 
Deteimine, Decree, and the like, generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses ; 

Velim ut tibi amicus sit, / wish him to he (that he may be) a friend to 
you; 0. Att. 10, ic. Te hortor ut Srationes meas legas, / exhort you to read 
my orations; C. off. i, 1,3. Oro ut homings c5nserv6s mcolumSs, I ask that 
you would keep the men unharmed. Decrgvit senatus, ut Oplmios vidfiret, 
the seriate decreed that Opimius should see to it. Huic persuftdet uti ad 
hostes transeat, he persuaded him to go over to the enemy, Praedlxit ut n6 
legates dimittereiit, he charged them not to release the delegates; N. 2, T, 8. 
H5c t6 rogo, n6 demittas animum, n6ve t6 obrui sinSs, / a^k you not to he 
discouraged^ and not to permit yourself to he overcome; 0. Qu. Fr. i, l, 4. 

1. For the negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, see 
561, 4. 

2. The regular constructions with vol5, m&15, and n515 are the 
Infinitive, with or without a Subject-Accusative, and the Sabjunctiye 
without ut, though vol5 and m&lo sometimes take ut : 

V6rum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth, Mihl crtdfls 
velim, / wish you to helieve me. Id ut facias velim, / wish you to do this, 

3. lubeo and veto regularly take the Accusative and the Infinitive 
in the Active, with the Personal Constructions in the Passive; see 611, 1 : 

Helvetios oppida restituere iussit, he ordered the Helvetii to rebuild their 
towns. Ab opere legates discedere vetuerat, he had forhidden the lieutenants 
to leave (depart from) the loork. lubentur scribere exercitum, they are 
ordered to enroll an army, 

4. Verbs meaning to direct, urge, etc., and the Imperatives fao and 
facito often take the Subjunctive without ut, and cavS sometimes takes 
the Subjunctive without n6: 

1 The clause ne . . . exsili5, originally a Volitive Subjunctive, is an ApposlttTe 
to condici5nibus and ut . . . videantur, an Appositive to id. 
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Labi6h5 mandat Belgas adeat, he directs Ldbienus to visit the Belgae ; 
cf. Caes. 8, 11, 2. Fac plSng sciam, let me know fully (make that I may know); 
C, Fam. 7, 16. CavS existimes, beware of supposing; C. Fam. 9, 24. 

5. Verbs meaning to detemiine, decide, etc., — Btatu5, cdnstitud, 
d6cern5, etc., — generally take the Subjunctive when a new subject is 
introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (614) : 

Senatus d6cr6vit, darent operam c5nsul6s, the senate decreed that the con- 
suls shttuld attend to it; s. c. 29, 2. Rhenum transire d6cr6verat, he had 
decided to cross the lihine ; Caes. 4, 17. 

6. Several other verbs of this class admit either the Subjunctive or 
the Infinitive, but generally with some difference of meaning: 

Persuadebo tibi ut raaneas, / shall persuade you to remain, PersuSr- 
d6b5 tiM hoc v6rum esse, / shall convince you that this is true, MoneO 
ut maneSs, / advise you to remain, Mone5 te h5c v6rum esse, / remind 
you that this is true. 

566. Verbs meaning to Make, Obtain, Hinder, and the like, 
generally take the Subjunctive in Object Clauses: 

Fac ut te ipsum custodias, make sure that you protect yourself; C. Fam. 9, 
14, 8. Effgcit ut imperator mittergtur, he caused a commander to be sent, 
Ne mihl noceant, vestrum est provid6re, it is your duty to see to it that they 
may not injure me ; c. c. 3, 12. Dii prohibeant ut hOc praesidium existimgtur, 
the gods forbid that this should be regarded as a defense; C. Rose. A. 62, 151. 

1. Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with faci5 and ag5, 
rarely with eat, a circumlocution : 

Invitus faciO ut recorder, / unwillingly recall (I do unwillingly that I 
recall) ; C. Vat. 9, 21. Invitus f6ci ut Flamininum 6 senatu gicerem, / reluo 
tantly expelled Flamininus from the senate; C. Sen. 12, 42. 

2. Some verbs of this class which generally take the Subjunctive, 
admit the Infinitive, with or without a Subject, but with a somewhat 
different meaning : 

Cura ut valeas, take care to be in good health ; 0. Att. li, 8. Nihil quod t6 
putem scire curare, nothing which I think you would care to know; c. Fam. 9, io. 

567. Verbs meaning to Fear generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

TimeO ut Iab5r6s sustineas, I fear that you will not endure the labors; 
0. Fam. 14, 2. TimeO n6 eveniant ea, I fear that those things may happen; 
of. G. Fam. 6, 21. 
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1. The following examples show the process by which a Subjunctive 
clause becomes dependent upon a verb of Fearing. They also show why 
ut must be rendered that not, and n6 that or lest : 

TimeO ; n6 6veniant ea, I fear ; may those things not happen. 

TimeO ng eveniant ea, I fear that, or lest, those things may happen = I fear, 
may they not happen ; negative desire, hence n6. 

Times ; veniaut ea, / fear ; may those things happen, 

Time5 ut veniant ea, I fear that those things may not happen = I fear, may 
those things happen ; affirmative desire, hence ut. 

2. After verbs of Fearing, n6 non is sometimes used in the sense of 
ut, regularly so after a negative clause : 

Non vereor ng hOc iudici n5n probem, / do not fear that I may not mctke 
this acceptable to the judge ; C. Ver. 4, 88, 82. 

3. Verbs of Fearing admit the Infinitive as in English : 

Vereor laudare praesentem, I fear (hesitate) to praise you in your presence, 

4. Various expressions, nearly or quite equivalent to verbs of Fear- 
ing, are also followed by the Subjunctive ; as, timor eat ; metus, ollra, 
periculum est ; periculdsum est ; anzius, pavidua sum ; in metfl, in 
perlculo sum ; cura, timor incSdit ; pavor capit, etc. : 

Num est periculum ne quis putet turpe esse, is there any fear that any one 
may think it to he disgraceful f Orat. 42, 145. Pavor cgpei-at n^tSs n© mortis 
ferum esset vulnus, fear that the wound might he mortal had seized ike 
soldiers. Ng quod bellum orlrStur, anxius erat, he was fearful that some war 
might arise. Sunt in metu, ne afficiantur poenS., they are in fear tJuU they 
may he visited icith piuiishment ; C Fin. 2, 16, 68. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE— FINAL 

CLAUSES 

568. Rule. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, nS, qii5, 
quo minus, quominus, to denote the Purpose of the action : 

Roman! ab aratro abduxerunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator esset, the 
Romans took Cincinnatus from the plow that he might he dictator ; C. Pin. 
2, 4, 12. Legibus idcirco servimus ut liberi esse possimus, we are servant» 
of the laws for this reason, that we may he able to he free ; 0. Clu. 68, 146. 
Claudi curiam iubet, ne quis egredi possit, he orders the senate house to 
he closed that no one may he ahle to come out. Medico aliquid dandum 
est, quo sit studiosior, something ought to he given to the physician^ that 
(by this means) he may he more attentive, Neque te deterred quo minoB 
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id disputes, and I am not trying to deter you from discussing (that you may 
less discuss) that point ; C Att. li, 8, 1. 

1. The following examples show the process by which the Volitive 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Purpose: 

Independent Volitive. — N6 quid r6s publica detrlmenti capiat, ^ let the 
republic suffer no harm. 

Dependent Volitive = Puqwse. —Dent operam consults n6 quid res publica 
detrlmenti capiat,^ let the consuls give heed that (in order that) the republic 
may suffer no hai'm. 

Independent. — Vincat,i let him conquer. Contendit ; vincat, he is striving ; 
let him conquer. 

Dependent. — Contendit ut vincat,^ he strives that he may conquer. 

2. Object Clauses and Final Clauses. — Object clauses and Final clauses, 
as they are both developed from the Volitive Subjunctive, are sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. An Object clause, however, is always the gram- 
matical object of a verb, while a Final clause is never thus used. 

3. Conjunctions introducing Final clauses sometimes have correlatives 
in the Principal clause, as ide5, idcirc5, e5, etc., as in the second 
example. 

4. Subjunctive clauses with ut or ne are sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically in sentences : 

AmicOs parSre, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam, supellectilem, to secure 
friendsy the best treasure^ so to speak, of life ; c. Am. 16. 

5. A clause of purpose may take ut n6n when the negative belongs, 
not to the entire clause, but to some particular word : 

SuSs cOpias prOduxit, ut, si vellet Ariovistus, etc., ei potestSs nOn deesset 
(non deesset = adesset), he led out his forces that, if Ariovistus wished, etc., 
he might not lack the opportunity ; Caes. i, 48, 8. Ut plura nOn dicam, not to 
say more, or to say no more ; c. Man. 16, 44. 

6. The negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, whether 
Substantive or Final, is regularly nSve, or neu, but sometimes neque : 

L€gem tulit, n6 quis accusaretur, n6ve multargtur, he proposed a law that 
no one should be accused or punished; N. 8, 8. Nunc ut ea praetermittam, 
neque eOs appellem, quid lucri fiat c5gn5scite, now, to omit those things, 
and not to call upon those persons, learn what the profit is; C. Ver, 8, 48, 116. 

1 Observe that the negative clause nS quid . . . capiat becomes negative 
Purpose without any change whatever, and that the affirmative vincat be- 
comes affirmative Purpose without change, though ut is used to connect it 
with contendit.. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 20 
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7. Qu5, hy which, that, sometimes introduces Final Clauses, chiefly 
with comparatives, as in the fourtli example. Qu5 minus is simply qnS 
with the comparative minus. 

8. Qu5 minus, hy which the less, that thus the less, that not, is generally 
used with verbs of Hindering, Opposing, Refusing, — d6terre5, iznpe- 
di5, obsto, prohibeo, recuso, etc., — and it always takes the Subjunc- 
tive. It originally denoted Purpose, but it often introduces Substantive 
Clauses : 

N5n rectisavit quo minus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to submit (that 
he might not submit) to punishment ; N. 15, 8. Non deterret sapientem mors, 
quo minus rei publicae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from deUb- 
erating for the republic ; 0. Tusc. i, 88, 91. Per eum stetit, quO minus dlmicft- 
retur, it icas due to his influence (stood through him) that the battle tons not 
fought ; Caes. C. 1, 41, 8. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

569. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subor- 
dinate clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as Possible or Conditional, rather than real : 

Nemo est qui non liberos suos beatos esse cupiat, there is no one tcko 
would not wish his children to be happy ; c. In v. 1, 80, 48. Quoniam civit&ti 
cotisulere non possent, since they would not be able to constdt for the state. 
UbI periclum facias, whenever you (any one) may make the tried; PL Bae. es. 

1. A clause containing a Potential Subjunctive, when made depend- 
ent, often becomes an Adverbial clause denoting the Result of the 
action : 

Ita vixit ut offenderet nSminem, he so lived that he would offend no one, 
or that he offended no one; c. Plane. 16, 41. < 

2. The following example shows the process by which the Potential 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Result: 

Independent Potential. — ProbitS,tem in hoste etiam diligftmus, toe should 
love goodness even in an enemy. 

Dependent Potential = Result. — Tanta vis probitatis est ut earn in hoste 
etiam diligamus, so great is the power of goodness that we should love U even 
in an enemy, or that we love it even in an enemy. 

Note. — The strict meaning of the Potential Subjunctiye dlllgftmiui is 
precisely the same both in the Independent and in the Dependent fonn, vii. 
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we should love; but from this primary meaning was developed by way of 
inference a secondary meaning, we love, as we very naturally assume that 
what one would love as a matter of course, one may love as a matter of fact. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT — 

CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 

570. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used with ut, 
or ut non, to denote the Result of the action : 

Tale est ut possit iiire laudarl, it is such that it may be justly praised ; 
c. Fin. 2, 14. Tauta tenipestas coorta est, ut nulla navis cursuni tenere 
posset, so great a tempest arose that no vessel would be able, or was able, to 
hold its course ; Caes. 4, 28. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
no one is so fierce that he may not become gentle; H. E. 1, l, 89. Atticus ita 
vixit, ut Atheniensibus esset carissimus, Atticus so lived that he teas (would 
be) very dear to the Athenians; N. 25, 2. 

1. The Potential Subjunctive occurs with qnam, with or without ut: 

Indulg€bat sibi llber^lius, quam ut invidiam posset effugere, he indulged 
himself too freely to be able (more freely that so as to be able) to escape 
unpopularity ; N. 12, 8. ImpOngbat amplius quam f erre possent, he imposed 
more than they would be able, or were able, to bear; G. Ver. 4, 84, 76. 

2. After tantum abest at, denoting Result, a second ut-clause of Result 
sometimes occurs : 

Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudetur, ut etiam vituperCtur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised that it is even 
censured ; c. Tusc. 5, 2, 6. 

3. Ita . . . ut non introduces the Subjunctive of Result, but ita . . . ut 
nC, so that not, on condition that not, introduces the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Singulis cOnsulatur, sed ita ut ea r€s n6 obsit rel piiblicae, let the interests 
of individuals be consulted, but only on condition that this does not harm the 

republic; c. Off. 2, 21, 72. 

i> 

4. N6 with the Subjunctive, denoting the wish or purpose of the writer, 
is sometimes found in clauses of Result : 

Ex quo efficitur, n6n ut voluptas n6 sit voluptas, sed ut voluptfts nOn sit 
summum bonum, from which it follows, not (I wish you to understand) that 
pleasure is not pleasure, but that pleasure is not the highest good; C Fin. 2, 

8,24. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

571. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is often used with 
ut and ut non in Substantive Clauses ^ as follows : 

1. In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it hap2)ens, it followSy etc., — accidit, accedit, evenit, fit, e£BLoitiir, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. : 

Potest fieri ut f allar, it may be that I am deceived ; C. Fam. 18, 78, 2. Fit 
ut quisque delectetur, the result is (it comes to pass) that every one is 
delighted. Accidit ut esset luna plena, it happened that the moon was fuU, 
Ad senectutem accedebat ut caecus esset, to age was added the fact that he 
was blind ; c. Son. 6, 16. Even it ut ruri esscmus, it happened that toe were in 
the country. Spero fore ut contingat id nobis, / hope that this will fall to 
our lot ; C. Tusc. 1, 84. 

2. In Subject clauses with predicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom to be unwilling ; C. Brut 21, 64. Fuit 
meum officiuni ut facerem, it was my duty to do it. Verum est ut bonds 
boni diligaut, it is true that the good love the good. Quid tarn incredibile 
quani ut eques Romanus triumpharet, what so incredible as that a Roman 

knight should triumph ? C. Man. 21, 62. 

3. In Object clauses depending upon facio, effioio, etc., of the 

action of irrational forces : 

Sol efficit, ut omnia iloreant, the sun causes all things to Uoom (that all 
things may bloom) ; c. N. D. 2, 15, 41. Splendor vester facit ut peoc&re sine 
periculo non possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result^ that you 

cannot err without peril ; 0. Ver. l, 8, 22. 

4. In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Est hoc vitiuin ut invidia gioriae comes est, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory ; N. 12, 3. Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, 

1 The Subjunctive, in some of these substantive clauses, was developed direetly 
from the independent Potential Subjunctive, as in the first example: independent, 
potest fieri ; fallar, it may be ; I may be deceived ; dependent, potest fieri ut 
fallar, U inatj be thai I am deceived. In some other examples, it was developed 
through the chiuse of result, as in the second example. If this is interpreted to 
moan, it is do7ie i)f .9uch a way that every one is delighted ^ then ut . . . dSleotOtUT 
is a clause of r(>sult, but, if it is interpreted as in the text, it becomes a substan- 
tive clause. In some instances, however, substantive clauses, apparently with 
the Potential Subjunctive, have not been developed in either of these two "ways, 
but formed by analogy, after the general type of substantive clauses. 
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it is characteristic of a state to he free, Sol! hoc contingit sapient! ut nihil 
faciat inv!tus, this happens only to the wise man, that he does nothing unwill- 
ingly; C. Parad. 6, 1, 84. 

MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — INDICATIVE AND 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

572. Every Conditional Sentence consists of two distinct parts 
expressed or understood, the Condition or Protasis, and the Con- 
clusion or Apodosis : 

SI negem, mentiar, if I should deny it, I should speak falsely. 

Here si negem is the condition or protasis and mentdar, the conclusion 
or apodosis. 

573. Conditional sentences naturally arrange themselves in 
three distinct classes with well-defined forms and meanings, as 
follows : 

Class I. — Indicative in both clauses ; Condition assumed as Real : 

Negat quis, negO, some one denies (= if some one), / deny ; T. Eun. 251. Si 
quis negat, negO, if some one denies, I deny. 

Class II. — Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both clauses; Condi- 
tion assumed as Possible : 

Rog€s m6, nihil fortasse respondeam, ask me, I may perhaps make no 
reply ; c. N. D. i, 21, 57. SI roggs m€, nihil fortasse respondeam, if you should 
ask me, I should perhaps make no reply. 

Class III. — Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses; 
Condition assumed as Contrary to Fact : 

Tu m3,gnam partem, sineret dolor, hab6r€s, you would have had a large 
share, had grief permitted ; v. 6, so. Tti magnam partem, si sineret dolor, 
hab€r€s, you would have had a large share, if grief had permitted. 

Note. — From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle, 
as 81, if, although regularly used, is not an essential part of a conditional 
sentence, and that it originally had no influence upon the mood in either 
clause, as the mood in each of these examples without si is the same as in 
the corresponding example with si. Originally the two clauses, the condi- 
tion and the conclusion, were independent of each other, and the mood in 
each was determined by the ordinary principles which regulate the use of 
moods in independent sentences ; see 523, 551. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS I 
Indicative in Both Clausea 

574. Rule. — The Indicative in Conditional Sentences 
with 81, nisi, m, sin, assumes the supposed case as Real : 

Si haec civitas est, civis sum, if this is a states I am a citizen. Si 
vincimus, omnia nobis tuta erunt, if we conquer, aU things wiU, he safe 
for us, Plura scrlbam, si plus otii habuero, I shall write more if I shall 
have (liad) more leisure. Si fecerls id, magnam habebo giUtiam; si nQa 
fecerls, Ignoscain, if you will do this, I shall have great gratitude; if ycu do 
not do it (shall not have done it), / shall pardon you ; C. Fam. 6, 19. Si licait, 
pecuniam recte abstulit fllius, if it was lawful, the son took the money right- 
fully. Sin certe eveniet, nulla fortuna est, but if it will surely happen^ 
there is no uncertainty whatever; C. Div. 2, 7, 18. Mirum, ni domlst (= domi 
est), strange if he is not at home ; T. And. 598. 

1. Force of the Indicative in Conditional Clauses. — The Xndicative in 
conditional clauses assumes the supposed case as a fact, but it does not 
necessarily imply that the supposition is in accord with the Actual Fact, 
although it is often used when such is the case, especially with al quldom, 
which often means since : 

Antiquissimum est genus poetarum, si quidem ^ Hom6rus fuit ante ROmain 
conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since (if indeed) Homer lived 

before the founding of Borne; cf. Tusc. l, i, 8. 

2. The Time may be Present, Past, or Future, and it is often the same in 
both clauses, but various combinations of tenses occur ; see examples. 

3. The use of the Future Perfect in both clauses illustrates the fondness 
of the Latin for the forms for completed action : 

Is bellum confecerit qui Antonium oppresserit, he who shall crush Antony^ 
will bring this war to a close; c. Fam. li, 12. 

4. In general the Latin language makes no distinction between Particular 
and General Conditions ; but see 678. 

Force of Conditional Particles 

676. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmatiyBi 
by si or sin, with or without other particles, as si quidem, si modo^ 
sin autem ; when negative, by nisi, ni, si non : 

1 Si quidem, lit. if indeed, if as it is admitted = sinee. 
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Si haec civitas est, civis sum ; si nOn, exsul sum, if this is a state ^ I am a 
citizen ; if not, I am an exile ; cf. c. Fam. 7, 8, 5. 

1. The force of si, probably a Locative case, is more clearly seen when it 
is used as the correlative of sic and ita, so, thus, as in the following examples : 

Sic scrib€s aliquid, si vacabis, so or if you shall have leisure, so you will 
write something ; c. Att. 12, 88. Ita senectiis honesta est, si ius retinet, so or 
if old age retains its right, so it is honorable ^ c. Sen. u, 88. 

Note. — Sic is a compound of si and ce, seen in hi-ce ; sic = si-ce. 
Si . . . sic means so , . . so. Compare the corresponding use of so in 
English : " So truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength" (Milton). 

2. Nisi and si non are often used without any perceptible difference of 
meaning ; but strictly nisi, if not, with the emphasis on if, means unless, 
and introduces a negative condition, as a qualification or an exception, 
while si non, if not, with the emphasis on not, limits the negative to some 
particular word : 

Parvi forls sunt arma, nisi est consilium doml, arms are of little value 
abroad, unless there is wisdom at home; cf. c. Off. 1, 22, 7G. Si tibi non graves 
sumus, refer ad ilia t6, if we are not troublesome to you, return to those 
topics ; c. Or. 8, 86, 147. Here observe that non belongs to graves. 

3. Si non, from the nature of its meaning with its emphatic n5n, is used 
chiefly in contrasts : 

Si illud nOn licet, saltem hOc licebit, if that is not lawful, this surely will 

be; T. Eun. 689. 

4. Si minus, sin minus, sin aliter, are sometimes used in the sense of 
si non, especially when the verb is omitted : 

SI minus potentem, at probatam tamen et iustam, if not powerful, at least 
approved and just; c. Fam. 2, 6, 8. Sin minus poterit, negabit, but if he shall 
not be able, he will deny ; C. Inv. 2, 29, 88. 

5. Sin and sin autem, but if, are generally used in contrasting clauses, 
whether affirmative or negative : 

Si statim navigas . . . ; sin te c5nflrmare vis, if you sail at once . . . ; but 
if you wish to recover your health ; C. Fam. 16, 1. 

6. Nisi or ni, generally if not, unless, is sometimes best rendered but or 
except : 

NesciO, nisi h5c videO, I know not, but I observe this; C. Rose. A. 85, 99. 

7. Nisi si means except if, unless perhaps, unless : 

Nisi si quis ad m6 scripsit, unless perhaps some one has loritten to me; 

C. Fam. 14, 2, 
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8. The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi lorta and 
nisi v5ro : 

Kisi forte id dubium est, unless perchance this is doubtful; C Ver. l, 89, lOO. 

9. A condition is sometimes implied in a participle, in an ablatiTB abso- 
lute, or even in the oblique case of a noun : 

Non potestis, voluptate omnia dgrigentes, retingre virtutem, you can not 
retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure; 
c. Fin. 2, 22, 71. Rect6 factO, exigua laus prOpOnitur, if the work is well done, 
small praise is offered; c. Agr. 2, 2, 5. N€mO sine sp6 s6 offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (=if he had not a hope) would compose himself to 
death; c. Tusc. i, 15, 82. 

10. For Conditional Sentences in the Indirect Discourse, see 646. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS H 
Subjunctive, Present or Perfect in Both Clauses 

676. Rule. — The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Con- 
ditional Sentences with si, nisi, m, sin, assumes the supposed 
case as Possible : 

Dies deficiat, si velim causam defendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause; c. Tusc. 5, 86, 102. Ilaec si tecum patria 
loquatur, nonne iiupetrare debeat, if your country should speak thus with 
you, ought she not to obtain her request? C. C.l, 8. Si quid te fiigerit, ego 
perierim, if anything should escape you, I should be ruined; T. Ueaut. 816. 

1. The time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is either 
Present or Future, and the difference between the two is that the former 
regards the action in its progress, the latter in its completion ; but the Perfect 
is rare, especially in the conclusion. 

2. In early Latin the Present Subjunctive is often used in conditions con- 
trary to fact : 

Magis id dicas, si scias quod ego sci5, you would say this the more, if you 
knew what I know ; pi. Mil. 1420. Tu si hic sis, aliter sentifis, if you were in 
my place, you loould think differently ; T. And. 810. 

Present Subjunctive in Conditional ClaiueB 

577. Conditional Sentences with the Present Subjunctive in 
the condition exhibit the three following varieties : 

1. The first variety has the Present Subjunctive in both clauses. This 
is the regular form in Plautus^ and the prevailing form in classicaL Latin c 
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Quod facile patiar, si tu5 commodO fieri possit, which I can easily bear^ 
if it can be for your advantage ; c. Att. 2, 17, 8. 

2. The second variety lias the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Present Indicative in the Conclusion. This form, somewhat rare 
in Plautus, became the prevailing form in the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and finally the regular form in Tacitus and other late writers. These 
changes illustrate the gradual extension in principal clauses of the In- 
dicative in constructions once occupied by the Potential Subjunctive : 

SI accusetur, n5n habet defgnsionem, if he should be accused, he has no 
defense; C inv. l, is, is. Intrare, si possim, castra hostium void, I wish to 
enter the camp of the enemy ^ if I may be able, 

3. The third variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Future Indicative in the Conclusion. This combination is 
readily explained from the close relationship between the Present Sub- 
junctive and the Future Indicative, both in etymology and in meaning, 
but it was not a favorite form in the classical period : 

Nee, si cupias, licgbit, nor if you should desire it, will it be allowed; 

C. Ver. 2, 69, 16T. 

678. General Conditions. — Conditional sentences which contain 
General Truths or Repeated Actions usually take the following 
forms : 

1. Any required tense of the Indicative in the condition with the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the conclusion : 

Parvi foris sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, ai^ms are of little value 
abroad unless there is wisdom at home ; C. Off. 1, 22, 76. SI quod erat grande 
vas inventum, laeti adf ergbant, if any large vessel had been found, they gladly 
brought it to him ; c. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, generally in the second person 
used of an indefinite you = one, any one, in the condition, with the Present 
Indicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria rainuitur nisi eam exerceas, the memory is impaired if you do 
not (if one does not) exercise it; C. Sen. 7, 21. Nulla est excusatiO peccati, 
si amlcl causa peccaverls, it is no excuse for a fault, that (if) you may have 
committed it for the sake of a friend ; C Am. 11, 87. 

Note 1. — In Livy and late writers the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive are sometimes used. Solitary examples also occur in Cicero and Caesar : 

SI apud prlncip6s baud satis prosper^ esset pugnatuni, refergbantur, if 
among the pHncipes the battle had not been sufficiently successful, they were 
led back; L. 8, 8, ii. 
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Note 2. — Observe that all the Indicative forms given in this seciioii for 
General Conditions are also used in Particular Conditions. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS IH 
Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect in Both ClaiuaB 

679. Rule. — The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, nl, aln, assumes the sup- 
posed case as Contrary to Fact : 

Sapientia non expeterctur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not he sought 
(as it is) if it accomplished nothing; c. Fin. i, 18, 42. Si optima tenere 
possenms, haud sane consilio egcrcmus, if we were able to secure the highest 
goody we should not indeed require counsel. Si voluisset, propius Tiber! 
dimicasset, if he had wished^ he would have fought nearer the Tiber. Kumr 
quam abisset, nisi sibi viam munivisset, he would never have gone, if he 
had not prepared for himself a way ; c. Tusc. 1, 14, 82. 

1. Here the Imperfect generally relates to Present time and the Pluperfect 
to Past time, as in the examples ; but sometimes the Imperfect retains its 
origmal signification as a past tense of continued action,^ especially when it 
is accompanied by a word denoting past time : 

Neque tantum laudis Nestori tribuisset Hom6rus, nisi turn esset bonds 
eloquentiae, Homer would not have awarded so great praise to Nestor^ if 
there were then no honor for eloquence ; C. Brut. 10, 40. 

DEVIATIONS FROM THE REGULAR FORMS OF CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCES 

680. Certain deviations from the regular form of the conclusion 
are admissible from the following facts : 

1. The conclusion is often an independent clause, especially in the 
first class of conditional sentences, and as such it may take any form 

1 The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive alike seem to have been oapaUe 
originally of representing a condition either as Possible or as Impossible, but by 
a shifting of tenses which began before the time of Plautos, the Imperfect gmda- 
ally assumed the latter function for present time, thus relinquishing, in con- 
ditional sentences, its original force as a past tense, though traces of this original 
meaning are seen even in the classic<'il period. Moreover, the use of the Present 
Subjunctive in early Latin in conditions contrary to fact is only an illostratioii of 
its original use. 
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admissible in such clauses, as that of a Statement, a Wish, or a 
Command. 

2. Certain equivalent expressions may be substituted for the regular 
Subjunctive. 

581. The Indicative in the Condition may be accompanied by 
the Imperative or Subjunctive in the Conclusion, regarded as an 
Independent Clause : 

SI quid peccavi, ignosce, if I have done anything wrong^ pardon me; 
c. Att. 8, 15, 4. Quid timeara, si beatus futurus sum; what should I fear, if I 
am going to he happy f Si quid habes certius, velim scire, if you have any 
tidings, I should like to know it; c. Att. 4, lo. 

1. The Subjunctive in the condition may be accompanied by the Indica- 
tive in the conclusion to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition intro- 
duced by nisi, or ni : 

Certamen aderat, nl Fabius rem expedlsset, a contest was at hand, but 
Fahius (if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair; L.3, i. Nee v6ni, nisi fata 
locum dedissent, and I should not have come, if the fates had not assigned 
the place; v. ii, 112. 

582. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations, denoting 
that the action is About to take place or Ought to take place, has 
almost the same meaning as the ordinary Subjunctive forms of 
the same verb. Accordingly periphrastic forms in the conclusion 
of conditional sentences are generally in the Indicative (525, 1) : 

Quid, si hostgs veniant, facttiri estis, what will you do, if the enemy 
should come 9 L. 8, 52. Si quaeratur, iudicandum est, if inquiry should he 
made^ a decision must he given ; C. Top. 28, 87. Relicturi agrOs erant, nisi 
litteras misisset, they would have left (were about to leave, but did not) their 
lands, if he had not sent a letter. Si v€rum respondgre vellfis, haec erant 
dicenda,^ if you had loished to answer truly, this should have been said. 

1. The close relationship in meaning between the periphrastic forms in 
iirus sum and the ordinary Subjunctive forms is illustrated by the following 
examples : 

Quae Caesar numquam f€cisset, ea nunc pr5feruntur, those things which 
Caesar would never have done are now reported as his ; c. Att. 14, 18, 6. Quae 

1 Observe that the Indicative of this Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, this 
should have been said^ has precisely the same force as the Subjunctive in sach 
sentences as the following : 

Mortem pugnans oppetisses, you should have met death in battle ; c. Seit 30^ 45. 
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ille facttirus n5n fuit, ea f!unt, those things which he would not have done 
(was not about to do) are now done ; c. Att. 14, u, 2. 

2. When the Perfect or Imperfect of the Periphrastic Indicative in the 
conclusion of a conditional sentence is brought into a construction which 
requires the Subjunctive, the Perfect is generally used irrespective of the 
tense of the principal verb : 

Ade5 inopia est coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetltllrus faerit,^ he 
was so pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would have returned to 
Gaul; L. 22, 82. 

683. The Historical tenses of verbs denoting Ability, as 
sum, and of those denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, as 
and the like, are often in the Indicative in the conclusion of con- 
ditional sentences, on account of their close relationship in meaning 
to the Subjunctive (526, 1) : 

Del€ri exercitus potuit, si persecuti victOrgs essent, the army might have 
been destroyed if the victors had pursued ; L. 82, 12. Quern, si tQla in te pietSs 
esset, colere d6b6bas, whom you ought to have honored, if there was any filial 
affection in you ; c. Ph. 2, 88, 99. Quae si dubia essent, tamen omnSs bonOs re! 
piiblicae subvenire dec6bat, even if these things were doubtful, still it would 
behoove all good men to aid the republic; s. 85, 48. 

1. But these verbs often take the Subjunctive in accordance with the 
general rule, especially in Cicero : 

Quid facere potuissera, nisi turn cdnsul fuissem, what should I have been 
able to accomplish, if I had not then been consul? C. 11. P. 1, 6, 10. 

2. The Perfect Tense in the conclusion of a conditional sentence is legii- 
larly in the Indicative when accompanied by paene or prope (688, 6): 

P5ns iter paene hostibus dedit, nl unus vir fuisset, the bridge would hwoe 
furnished (almost furnished) a passage to the enemy, had there not been 

one man; L. 2, 10. 

3. The historical tenses of the verb esse with predicate adjectives (as 
aequiuB, melius, rSctius, satius; iiisttun, rSctum, p&r, etc.) are gener- 
ally in the Indicative in the conclusion of conditional sentences ; see 626, 2 : 

Si ita putasset, optabilius Mil5ni fuit dare iugulum ClOdiO, if he had »0 
thought, it loould have been preferable for Milo to offer his neck to Clodiu»; 

C. Mil. 11, 31. 

1 Here repetitarus fuerit is the Subjunctive of Result; but it is in the Per- 
fect, because, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have 
used. 
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4. In a few other cases also, a conclusion of one form of the conditional 
sentence is sometimes combined with a condition of a different form : 

Si tibi umquam sum visus fortis, certg m6 in ilia causd. admlratus ess6s, if 
I have ever seemed to you to he brave, you would certainly have admired me 
in that trial ; C. Att. i, 16. Id neque, si fatum fuerat, effagisset, nor would he 
have escaped this if it had been fated; C. Div. 2, 8, 20. 
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584. Rule. — Conditional Clauses of Comparison, intro- 
duced by ac 81, ut si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam al, 
velut, velut si, as if^ than if^ take the Subjunctive : 

Tu similiter f acis, ac si me roges, you are doing nearly the same thingy as 
if you should ask me; c. N. D. 3, 8, 8. In eadem sunt iniustitia, ut si in suam 
rem alicna couvertant, they are involved in the same injustice, as if they 
should appropriate another*s possessions to their own use ; C. Off. i, 14, 42. 
Tam tc diligit quam si vixerit tecum, he loves you as much as if he had 
lived with you; c. Fam. 16, 5, i. Quasi nihil umquam audierim, as if I had 
never heard anything. Sic iacent, tamquam sine animo sint, they lie as if 
they were without mind, Crudelitatem, velut si adesset, horrebant, they 
shuddered at his cruelty, as if he were present; cf. Caes. 1, 82. 

1. In all these sentences the principal clause Is entirely independent of 
the conditional clause. 

2. In the conditional clause the Present or Imperfect is used for Present 
time, and the Perfect or Pluperfect for Past time. 

3. The Present and Perfect may be used in conditions contrary to fact — 
a survival of the ancient usage as seen in Plautus and Terence. 

4. Ceu and sicuti are sometimes used like ac al, ut al, etc. : 

Ceu c€tera nusquam bella forent, as if they were nowhere any other battles ; 
V. 2, 438. Sicuti audiri possent, as if they could be heard ; s. 60, 4. 

6. Clauses of Comparison, which are not conditional, are treated as Inde- 
pendent clauses. They are generally introduced by such correlatives as 
ita or sic . . . ut, thus ov so . , . as; tam . . . quam, so or as , . . as ; tftlia 
. . . quSlia, such . . . as; tantus . . . quantus, so great . . . as: 

Ut sementem fScerls, ita met6s, as you bow, so shall you reap , c. Or. 2, 65, 261. 
Nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, nothing is so popular as goodness. 
Tam diti requi6sc6 quam dia ad t6 scrlbO, / am comforted so long as I am 
writing to you; C.Att. 9, 4, i. Talem amicum volunt, quales ipsi esse n5n 
possunt, they wish their friend to be such as they themselves can not be. 
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CONDITIONAL ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES 

585. Rule. — EtsX and etdam ai, when they mean alihought 
introduce Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but 
when they mean even if they introduce Conditional clauses, 
and accordingly take the same construction as bI : 

Etsi ab hoste ea diccbantur, tamen iion iieglegenda existimftbant, 
although this was said hy the enemy, still they did not think thai it should be 
disregarded ; Cacs. 5, 28. Etiani si niulti niecum coutendent, tamen omnes 
superabu, although many will enter the contest with me, yet I shall surpass 
them all ; c. Fum. 6, 6, 4. 

Stullitia, ebsl adepta est quod coticupivit, numquam se satis consecutam 
putat, folly, even if it has obtained what it desired, never thinks thai ii hcu 
obtained enough. Etiam si oppetenda mors esset, domi inallem, even if 
death ought to be met, I should prefer to meet it at home ; C. Fam. 4, 7, 4. 

1. An Adversative clause may represent the action as possible rather 
than actual, and thus may take the Potential Subjunctive : 

Etsi nihil habeat in s€ gloria, tamen virtutem sequitur, although glory 
may have nothing in itself, yet it follows virtue; C. Tusc. l, 46, 109. 

2. Clauses with etsi and etiam si form a connecting link between Con- 
ditional clauses on the one hand and Concessive clauses on the other, as they 
partake of the characteristics of both. 

3. For etsi, and yet, introducing an independent clause, see 586, 4. 

MOODS IN Adversative and concessive clauses 

586. Rule. — I. Clauses introduced by quamqnam and 
tametsi contain admitted facts, and accordingly take the 

Indicative : 

Quamquam excellcbat abstinentia, tamen exsilio multatus est, aUkougk 
he was distinguished for integrity, yet he was punished with exile; N. 8,1. 
Quamquam festinas, noti est mora longa, although you are in hasUf Ike 
delay is not long. Tametsi ab duce desercbantur, tamen spem salatis in 
virtiite ponebant, although they loere deserted by their leader^ (key siUl 
placed their hope of safety in their valor ; Caes. 5, 84. 

1. But clauses with quamquam and tametsi admit the Potential Sab» 
junctive when the thouglit requires that mood (669) : 

Quamquam alii dicant, although others may say ; C Fin. 8, 81, 70. 
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2. In poetry and late prose, quamquam often takes the Subjunctive, 
regularly in Juvenal and generally in Tacitus : 

Quamquam plerique ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached 
old age ; Tac. A. 8, 55. 

II. Clauses introduced by licet, quamvfa, ut, or n6 are 
Concessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive 
(559, 3). 

Licet irrideat, plus apud me tamen ratio valebit, although he may deride^ 
yet reason will avail more with me; c. Parad. i, i, 8. Non tu possis, quamvis 
excellas, you would not he able, although you may he eminent Ut desint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, although the strength may fail (let 
strength fail), still the ivill is to he commended, Ne sit summum malum 
dolor, malum certe est, though pain may not be the greatest evil, it is cer- 
tainly an evil; C. Tusc. 2, 5, 14. 

1. The Subjunctive after licet and quamvla is the Concessive Subjunc- 
tive. It was originally independent of these particles. Thus, licet, irrideat, 
it is allowed, let him deride ; quamvis ezceU&s, he as eminent as you wish 
(quam-vis = quam, as, and vis, you wish). 

2. Quamvis takes the Subjunctive in the best prose ; generally also in 
Nepos and Livy, but in the poets and late writers it often admits the In- 
dicative : 

Erat dlgnits,te r^gid., quamvis carSbat nOmine, he was of royal dignity, 
though he loas without the name; n. i, 2, 8. POlliO amat nostram, quamvis 
est rilstica, Musam, Pollio loves my miise, although it is rustic; V. E. 8, 84. 

3. The Subjunctive with ut and n6 in concessive clauses is practically an 
independent Concessive Subjunctive. Thus, n6 sit . . . dolor, let not pain 
be the greatest evil (grant that it is not), an entirely independent clause; 
so, too, ut dSaint virSs, let strength fail, or grant that strength fails, also 
an independent clause which has assumed ut as the affirmative to corre- 
spond to n6 in the negative clause. 

4. Quamquam and etai, meaning yet, but yet, and yet, often introduce 
independent clauses : 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f Etsi consilium rectum 
esse sciO, and yet I know that the plan is right» 

5. Ut . . . sic, or ut . . . ita, though ... ^e^ (as ... so), involving com- 
parison, rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut & proeliis qui€tem habuerant, ita n5n cess3,verant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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6. QuamviB, meaning as you wish, as much as you vfishf however mucA, 

may accompany licet with the Subjunctive : 

Quamvis gnumerSs multOs licet, though you may count up as many as you 

VJlsh ; C. Leg. 8, 10, 24. 

MOODS WITH Dum, Modo, Dummodo 

587. Rule. — The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dnm, 
modo, modo ut, aucl dummodo, meaning if anly^ provided^ in 

conditional clauses of desire : 

Dum res maneant, verba fingant, let them manufacture words, if only the 
facts remain. Manent iugenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers 
remain if only industry continues ; C. Sen. 7, 22. Modo ut haec nobis loca 
ten ere liceat, if only it is permitted us to occupy these places. Dum ne tibf 
videar, non \2\)ovb, provided I do not seem so to you, I do not care; C. Att 
8, 11, B. 8. Dummodo ne continuum sit, provided this he not continuous. 

MOODS WITH Quod, Quia, Quoniam, QuandSi 

588. Rule. — Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quando, generally take 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's 

own authority : 

Delectatus sum tuis litteris, quod te intellexl iam posse rldere, / haoe 
been delighted with your letter, because I have learned from it that now you 
can laugh; C. Fam. 9, 20, 1. Quia natiira miitari non potest, hecawe natitre 
can not be changed. Quoniam supplicatio decreta est, celebrfitote illos 
dies, since a thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days, QuandS 
pauperiem horres, si7ice you shudder at poverty; U. S. 2, 5, 9. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another's authority ^: 

Aristides nonne expulsus est patria, quod iiistus esset, was not Arisiides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just f 0. Tom. », 8d, lOB. 

1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns. Quoniam = quom iam, 
when now. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same 
time present that fact as a reason or cause, bnt that cansal clauses with the Sub- 
junctive simply assign a reason. Thus quod itlstus esset does not state that 
Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of his baniahmant. 
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Reprehendis me, quia defendam, you reprove me because (on the ground 
that) / defend him. Quoniam civitati consulere noii possent, since they 
could not consult for the state. 

1. Sometimes by a special construction the Subjunctive of a verb of 
Saying or Thinking is used, while the verb which introduces the reason 
on another's authority is put in the Infinitive : 

Digs prorogatur, quod tabulas obsignatas diceret (= obsignatae essent), 
the time is extended on the ground that the documents were signed, as he said; 
c. Vcr. 1, 88, 93. L6gatis accusantibus, quod pecunias c6pisse arguerent, as the 
ambassadors accused him on the ground that he had received moneys, as they 
claimed; c. Fin. 17, 24. 

2. Non quod, non quo, non quin, non quia, also quam quod, etc., 
are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason, in distinction 
from the true reason : 

NOn quod susc6ns6rem, sed quod suppud6bat, not because I toas angry, 
but becatise I was ashamed; c. Fam. 9, 1, 2. Non quO hab€rem quod scrlbe- 
rem, not because (that) / had anything to write; C. Att. 7, 15, 1, NOn quIn 
rectum asset, sed quia, etc., not because it was not right, but because, etc. 

Note. — In such clauses the Indicative is sometimes used to call attention 
to the facts in the case : 

NOn quod multis d6be6, sed quia, etc. , not because I am indebted to many 
(as I really am), hut because, etc.; C. Plane. 82, 78. 

3. The quod clause was originally a substantive clause used as Ap- 
positive, Subject, or Object : 

HOC praestamus feris quod colloquimur inter nos, toe are superior to the 
brutes in this that we converse together; C Or. 1, 8, 32. PraetereO quod 
hanc sibi domum d6l6git, / pass over the fact that she chose for herself this 
home. Hue accedgbat quod exercitum Iuxuri0s6 habuerat, to this was added 
the fact that he had kept the army in luxury ; S. C. 11, 6. 

Note. — Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences 
to announce the subject of discourse : 

Quod m6 Agamemnonem aemularl putas, falleris, as to the fact that you 
think that I emulate Agamemnon, you are in error; N. 15, 6, 6. 

4. From the Substantive clause was developed the Causal clause, as 
follows : 

Propter hanc causam quod m6 adiuv6runt, for this reason, that they 
aided me, or becxiuse they aided me ; C. Ver. 8, 46, 109. Dol6bam quod socium 
labor!» amiseram, I was grieving over the fact that I had lost the companion 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 21 
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of my labor^ or hecatise I had lost the companion of my labor. TibI ag5 
gr&tids quod ni6 molestiS. llberd,sti, I thank you because you have freed me 
from annoyance; c. Fam. 18, 62. 

Note. — Observe that in the first example the quod clause may be either 
an Appositive to causam or a Causal clause, that in the second it may be 
either the Direct object of dolSbam or a Causal clause, i.e. in these exam- 
ples we see the Causal clause in the actual process of development, while in 
the third example we have a fully developed Causal clause. In the time of 
Plautus the Causal meaning of quod was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance, while that of quia was already fully developed. 

5. Quia had the same development as quod : 

DoleO quia dol6s, I grieve over the fact that you grieve, or because you grieve, 

6. Quoniam and quandd were originally temporal particles meaning 
when now, when, and are so used in Plautus, but the causal meaning was 
early developed in both. 

INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 

589. Rule. — Clauses introduced by the relative qui, or 
by Relative Adverbs, ubi, unde, qu6, etc., take 

I. The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, with- 
out any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or Cause : 

Ego qui to confirmo, ipse nie noii possum, / who encourage you am 
not able to encourage myself; c. Fam. u, 4, 5, Civitates propinquae his 
locis, ubI bellum gesserat, states near to those places where he katl been 
carrying on war. Atheiiiciises, unde leges ortae putantiir, the Athenians, 
from whom laws are supposed to have been derived. Ciimis, quo se contu- 
lerat, at Cumae, to ichich he had betaken himself. 

Note. — So especially with General Relatives : 
Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise, 

II. The Subjunctive in all other cases : 

Missi sunt dclccti, qui Thermopylas occuparent, picked men were sent 
to take possession (that they might take possession) of Thermopylae; 
N. 2, 8, 1. Donium, ubI habitfirot, legcrat, he had selected a house tohere he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it) ; (-. Ph. 2, 25, 62. Quae tam firmA 
civitils est, quae non odiis possit cverti, what state is so firmly etiabliMkei 
that it cannot be ruined by dissensions? 
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590. The Volitive Subjunctive is used in Kelative clauses, to 
denote Purpose, as in ut clauses (568) : 

Certumst (certum est) hominem conloqui, qui possim videri huic fortis, ft 
me ut abstineat manum, / am determined to address the man face to face, 
that I may appear to him brave, that he may keep his hands off from me ; Pi. 
Amph. 339. Legatos Roinam, qui auxilium peterent, mis6re, they sent am- 
bassadors to Borne to ask aid (that they might ask aid). Locum petit, 
unde hostem invadat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it he 
may) attack the enemy; L,. 4, 27, 8. 

1. In the first example, observe that the Relative clause, qui possim . . . 
fortis, and the ut clause, are equivalent expressions of Purpose. In the 
Independent form, they would read : possim videri huic fortis, let me be 
able to appear to him brave; S. mS abstineat manum, let him keep his 
hands off from me. 

591. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses : 

1. To characterize Indefinite or General antecedents, especially Gen- 
eral Negatives : 

Nemo est Orator qui D6mostheni s6 similem nOlit esse, there is no orator 
who would be unwilling to be like Demosthenes ; c. Opt. G. 2, 6, Quis est qui 
h5c dicere audeat, who is there xoho would dare to say this f 

Note 1. — Observe that, in these relative clauses, the Subjunctive is purely 
Potential, and that it has precisely the same force as in the following inde- 
pendent sentence : 

Quis hQc dicere audeat, who would dare to say this 9 

Note 2. — The Indicative is freely used in relative Q^auses after indefi- 
nite antecedents, in poetry, especially in Plautus and Terence, and in late 
prose. Even in the best vsrriters it is often used vsrhen the Fact is to be made 
prominent : 

Sunt quOs iuvat, there are those whom it delights ; H. 1, 1, 8. Permulta sunt, 
quae dici possunt, there are many things lohich may be said ; C. Rose. A. 88, M. 

2. To denote the Natural Result of an Action or Quality : 

NOn is sum qui his delecter, / am not one loho would be delighted with 
these things, or such a one as to be delighted; c. irarus. 9, 18. Non tii is es 
quem nihil delectet, you are not one whom nothing would please. Neque 
quisquam fuit, ubi nostrum ius obtin6r6mus, there was no one with whom 
(where) we could obtain our right; c. Quinct. 9, 84. 

3. In Restrictive clauses with quod, as quod sciam, as far as I 
(may) know; quod meminerim, as far as I can remember; quod iuvet, 
as far as it may be of service^ etc. : 
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NOn ego t€, quod sciam, umquam ante hunc diem vldl, as far m I Arnoto, 
/ have never seen you before this day ; PI. Men. 500. Ita homO, quod iuvet, 
curiOsus, a man, painstaking, so far as it may be of service; C. F«n. 8, i, i. 

4. In clauses with quod, or with a relative particle, cfbr, qaSrfi, etc., in 
certain idiomatic expressions. Thus, after eat, there is reason ; n5n est, 
nihil est, there is no reason; nulla causa est, there is no reason; ii5ii 
habed, nihil habeo, / have no reason ; quid est, what reason is there f etc. : 

Est quod gaudeSs, there is reason why you should rejoice (there is that 
as to which you may rejoice) ; Pi. Trin. 3io. Nihil habeO, quod acctLsem 
senectutem, / have no reason to complain of old age; G. Sen. 6,18. TiM 
causa nulla est cur velis,^ you have no reason why you should wish. 

5. After Unus, s51us, and the like : 

Sapientia est una quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels (may dispel) sadness; c. Fin. i, 13, 43. SOU centum erant qui cre&rl 
patrSs possent, there were only one hundred who could be mo/de senators. 

6. After Comparatives with quam : 

Damna mai5ra sunt quam quae (ut ea) aestim9,ri possint, the losses are too 
great to he estimated (greater than so that they can be estimated)'; L. 8, W. 

Note. — For the Infinitive after comparatives with quam, see 648, 2. 

7. After dignus, indlgnus, iddneus, and aptus : 

Hunc Caesar idQneum iudicaverat quem mitteret, Caesar Juid Judged him 
a suitable person to send (whom he might send) ; Caes. c. 8, 10, 2. Fabulae 
dignae quae legantur, plays worth reading (which may or should he read). 

Note. — For the Infinitive with these words, see 608, 4, and note 1. 

592. The Subjunctive, originally Potential, is used in Belatiye 

clauses to denote Cause or Reason : 

vis veritatis, quae s6 defendat, the power of truth, thai it (which) can 
defend itself; c Am. 20, 63. () fortunate adulgscfins, qui tuae virtfltiB Hom£- 
rum praocnnoni invenerls, O fortunate youth, in having obtained (who may 
have obtained) Homer as the herald of your valor ; c. Arch. 10, 24. Nee facillimS 
agn5scitur, (juippe qui bljindiatur, he is not very easily detected, (zs Jteis likely 
to Jtatter. Maritimae res, ut quae celerem mOtum habSrent, maritime affairs, 
as they involve prompt movement (as things which would have, etc.). Nto 
procul aberat, utpote qui sequer6tur, he was not far away, as he vku pwr- 
suing (as one who might be pursuing) ; s. c. 57, 4. 

^ Observe that the mood in ctlr veils would be proclSQly' t||9 Miae in Ui 
independent sentence. It is Potential, not Deliberative. 
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1. Quippe, ut, and utpote sometimes accompany the relative in Causal 
clauses, as in the last three examples. They emphasize the causal relation. 

2. In Plautus and Terence, causal clauses with qui and quippe qui admit 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. The latter mood emphasizes the 
causal relation and is used especially with ut qui : 

Quem rogem, qui hie nSminem alium videam, whom am I to ask, since I 
can see no other one here? Ut qui me tibi esse c5nservom velint, since they 
(as those who) xoould wish me to be your fellow-servant ; Pi. Capt. 248. 

3. Causal clauses with qui admit the Indicative in all writers, when the 
statement is viewed as a fact rather than as a cause : 

HabeO senectuti gratiam, quae mill! sermOnis aviditatem auxit, / cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation ; C. Sen. 14, 46. 

4. In Sallust quippe qui regularly takes the Indicative : 

Quippe qui rggnum animo iam invaserat, since in thought he had already 
seized the kingdom ; s. 20, 6. 

693. The Subjunctive, originally Jussive, is used 

1. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Conditional 
clauses with the Subjunctive (673): 

Haec qui (= si quis) videat, nonne cogatur cOnfitgri, etc., if any one should 
see these things, would he not be compelled to admit, etc. ? c. N. i). 2, 4, 12. Qui 
vidgret, urbem captam dlceret, if any one saw it, he would say that the city 
was taken ; c. Ver. 4, 23, 52. 

2. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Concessive 
clauses with the Subjunctive (686, II.) : 

Absolvite eum, qui se fateatur pecunias cepisse, acquit him, although he 
confesses (let him confess) that he has accepted money ; c. Ver.s, 96, 221. Ego- 
met qui leviter Graecas litteras attigissem, tamen complurgs di6s Athenis 
sum commoratus, although I had pursued Greek studies only superficially, 
yet I remained in Athens several days ; cf. c. Or. 1, is, 82. 
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594. Rule. — I. Quin in direct questions and commands 
takes the ordinary construction of independent sentences: 

Quin conscendimus equos, why do we not mount our horses f L. 1, 67, 7. 
Quin taccs, why are you not silent f Quin iino verbo die, nay, say in a 
single word; T. And. 45. 
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II. Quin in subordinate clauses takes the Subjunctive: * 

Nee dubitari debet, quin fiierint ante Ilomerum poetae, nor ought U to 
be doubted that there were poets before Homer ; C. Brut. 18, 71. Neqae recusSre, 
quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to contend in arms. 
Nemo est tain fortis, quin rei novitate perturbetur, no one is so brave^ as 
not to be disturbed by the suddenness of the event; Caes. 6, 89, 8. 

1. In number I., observe that the use of quin in commands is developed 
from its use in questions. Thus, quin tacSs, lohy are you not silent f implies 
a reproof which readily passes into a Command, as quin tac5, nay, he silenL 

2. In number II., the quin clause in the first example is developed from 
the interrogative quin = qui-ne, meaning lohy notf QaSn . . . po6tae, why 
may there not have been poets before Homer f The mood is Potential. In 
the next example, quin is used in the sense of qu5 minus and thus intro- 
duces a clause of Purpose ; see 568. In tlie last example, quin is equivalent 
to qui non and introduces a clause of Characteristic and accordingly takes 
the Potential Subjunctive. 

595. Quin is used after Negatives and Interrogatives implying 
a Negative. Thus : 

1. After negative expressions implying Doubt, Uncertainty, Distance» 
Omission, and the like, as n5n dubit5, n5n dubium est, nibil abeaty 
nihil or n5n praeterniitt5, etc. : 

NOn dubitat quin sit TrOia peritiira, he does not doubt that Troy toillfaU; 
C. Sen. 10. 81. N5n erat dubium, quin plurimum possent, there was no dou}4 
that they had very great poxoer ; C-aos. i, 3. Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, 
nothing is wanting to make me (that I should be) most unhappy. NQlluia 
intermisi diem, quin aliquid ad te litteranim darem, / have allowed no day to 
pass without sending (but that I sent) a letter to you. 

2. After verbs of Hindering, Preventing, Refusing, and the like, to 
denote Purpose, like qu5 minus and n6 after the same verbs : 

Quin loquar haec, numquam me potest d6terr6re, you can never deter me 
from saying this; Pi. Am ph. 559. Retin6ri nQn potuerant quin t6la cOicerent, 
they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons; Caes. l, 47, 2. 

3. After facere n5n possum, fieri n5n potest, etc., in Object and 

Subject clauses : 



1 Quin in subordinate clauses seems to represent two separate words : an inter- 
rogative quin = qui-ne, lohy not^ from which was developed a negative relative, 
meaning by which not = qudminus ; and a relative quia = qui n5n, quae ii0n, 
quod n6n, who not. 
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Facere nOn possum, quin cottidiS litterd.s ad te inittam, I cannot hut send 
(cannot help sending) a letter to you daily ; cf. c. Att. 12, 27. Effici nOn potest 
quin e5s Oderim, it cannot he brought ahout that I should not hate them, 

4. After nSm5, nullus, nihil, quia, and the like, in the sense of qui 
n5n, quae n5n, ut n5n : 

N6m(5 est, quin malit, there is no one who would not prefer; cf. C. Fam. 6, l, 1. 
N6m5 est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Nulla fuit civitSs 
quin Caesari pargret, there was no state which loas not subject to Caesar. Quis 
est quin cemat, who is there who does not (would not) perceive? C. Acad. 2, 7, 20. 

5. After various verbs with numquaxn and in Interrogative clauses 
with umquam : 

Numquam tarn male est Siculis, quin aliquid fac6t6 dicant, it is never so 
had with the Sicilians that they cannot say something witty ; c. Ver. 4, 48, 95. 
Quis umquam templum illud adspexit quin av&ritiae tuae testis esset, who 
ever looked upon that temple without heing a witness of your avarice f 

6. A pronoun, is or id, referring to the subject of the principal clause, 
is sometimes expressed after quin : 

Quis v6nit quin is de avaritia tua common6r6tur, who came without being 
reminded (but that he was reminded) of your avance ? C. Ver. 1, 59, 154. 

696. Special Verbs. — Certain verbs which take quin with more 
or less frequency also admit other constructions. Thus : 

1. N5n dubito admits either a quin clause or a dependent question : 

Nolite dubitare, quin huic ergdatis omnia, do not hesitate to intrust every- 
thing to him ; C. Man. 23, 68. NOn dubito quid nobis agendum put6s, / do not 
doubt what you think we ought to do ; 0. Att. 10, 1, 2. 

2. A few verbs of Hindering and Opposing, especially d5terre5 and 
impedi5, take the Subjunctive with nS, quin, or qu5 minus : 

H5s multitudinem dgterrgre n6 f rumentum cOnferant, that these deter the 
multitude from bringing the grain togethei*; Caes. 1, 17, 2. Quin loquar haec, 
numquam m6 potes deterrgre, you can never deter me from saying this. NOn 
d6ten-et sapientem mors quO minus rei piiblicae cOnsulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic ; c. Tusc. 1, 88, 91. 

CLAUSES WITH Cum 

597. The particle cum, like the relative from which it is 
derived, is very extensively used in subordinate constructions/ 
as in Causal, Concessive, and Temporal clauses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Cum IN CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE 

CLAUSES 

598. Rule. — In writers of the best period, Causal and 
Concessive clauses with cum take the Subjunctive : 

Cum vita slue amicis nietus plena sit, ratio monet amlcitias comparftre, 
since life without friends is (would be) full of fear, reason advises tu to 
establish friendships ; c. Fin. i, 2«), 60. Quae cum ita sint, perge, tdnce these 
things are so^ proceed. Quippe cum eos diligamus, since in truth we love 
them; C. Am. y, 2S. Utpote cum sine febri laborassem, since indeed I had 
been without fever in my illness. Cum praesertim vos alium miseritis, 
especially since you have sent another; C. Man. 5, 12. 

Phociou fuit pauper, cum dlvitissimus esse posset, Phocion toas'a poor 
man, although he might have been very rich; cf. N. 19, 1, 2. SocratSSy cum 
facile posset cduci c custodia, noluit, Socrates, though he could easily have 
escaped from prison, was unwilling to do so; cf. C. Tusc. 1, 29, 71. Cum multa 
sint in philosophia utilia, although there are many useful things in philosophy. 

1. Observe that the causal relation is emphasized by the addition of 
quippe and utpote to cum, precisely as it is by the addition of these 
particles to qui; see 592, 1. Praesertim added to cum, as in the fifth 

example, has a similar force. 

599. Indicative in Causal and Concessive Clauses with Cum. — The 

Indicative in Causal clauses with cmn is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence ; and it is used in all writers when the 
statement is viewed as an actual fact, especially after landS, 
gaude5, gratulor, and the like : 

Quom optunie fScisti, since you have done excellently ; Pi. Capt. 488. Quom 
hoc nHn possum, since I have not this power. Cum d6 tuls factis conqne- 
runtur, si7ice they complain of your deeds; c. Ver. 2, 64, iftS. Grfttulor tibV, cum 
tantum val6s, / congratulate you on the fact that you have so great it^uence, 

1. Concessive clauses with cum sometimes take the Indicative to em- 
phasize the fact rather than the concession : 

Cum tabulas emunt, tamen divitias suas vincere nequeunt, though tksff 
purchase paintings, they are yet unable to exhaust their wealth; 8. C. m, 18. 

2. Ut . . . Bic and ut . . . ita, though . . . yet (as . . . so), involving 
Comparison, rather than Concession, generally take the Indicative : 

Ut a proeliis (luietem Iiabuerant, ita nOn cessftverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased firom work. 
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MOODS IN TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Cum 

600. Rule. — Temporal clauses with cum, meaning when^ 
while^ after^ take 

I. The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses : 

Libros, cum est otium, legere soleo, / am wont to read books when I have 
leisure ; C. Or. 2, u, 69. Turn cum urbem condidit, at the time when he 
founded the city. Cum Caesar in Galliam venit, when Caesar came into 
Gaul. Cum homines cupiditatibus imperabunt, when men shall govern 
their desires, 

I. Cum Inversum. — Here belong clauses with cum inversum, i.e. with 
cum in the sense of et tum, and then. This is an inverted construction 
by which the leading thought is put in the Temporal clause which generally 
takes the Historical Present or Perfect, often with repents, Bubit5, or some 
similar word, while the Principal clause generally takes the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect with viz, nondum, iam, etc. : 

Vix ille hoc dixerat, cum iste prOnuntiat, etc., scarcely had he said this 
when (and then) that man proclaimed, etc.; c. Ver. 2, 88, 98. Dies nondum 
decem intercesserant, cum alter filius necS-tur, ten days had not yet inter- 
vened when (and then) the other son was put to death. 

II. The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses : 

Zenonem, cum Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter, / often heard 
Zeno when I was at Athens; C. N. D. 1, 21, 69. Cum dimicaret, occisus est, 
when he engaged in battle, he was slain; N. 21,8, 2. Fuisti saepe, cum 
Athenis esses, in scholis philosophorum, you were often in the schools of 
the philosophers, when you were at Athens. Caesari cum id niintiatum esset, 
maturat ab urbe proficisci, when this had been announced to Caesar, he has- 
tened to set out from the city. Cum tridui viam processisset, niintiatum est 
ei, etc., wheyi he had gone a three days* journey, it was announced to him, etc. 

1. It will be found on an examination of these and similar examples that 
temporal clauses introduced by cum with the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive name, or describe, the occasion on which the action of the 
principal verb is performed. Thus presence in Athens was the essential 
condition on which alone one could hear Zeno, and in the fourth example the 
announcement made to Caesar was the actual cause of his hasty departure 
from the city. These clauses therefore sustain a close relationship to causal 
clauses with cum, and probably take the Subjunctive after the analogy of 
those clauses. They are used chiefly in historical narration, in which the 
causal relation of events is often manifest. 
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2. The Subjunctive of the second person singular, used of an indefinite 
yow, meaning any one, may be used in any tense : 

Difficile est tac^re, cum dole^, it is difficult to be quiet when jfou are 
suffering; c Suii. lo, 31. Cum quOsdam audlres, token you heard certain per- 
sons ; C. Brut. 85, 184. 

601. Indicative. — The Indicative in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect in Temporal clauses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence, but it is exceedingly rare * in the classical 
period. It is used, however, in temporal clauses, which logicallj 
are nearly or quite independent of the principal clause. Thus 

1. After cum = et tum, as often in cum interim, cum interefi, ii^Aen 
in the meantime = and or but in the meantime ; cum etiam turn, and even 
then ; cum ndndum, hauddum, and not yet : 

Caedebatur virgis, cum interea nullus gemitus audiSbfttur, he was beaten 
with rodSf but in the meantime no groan was heard ; C. Ver. 5, 62, i(«. Mul- 
tum diei processerat, cum etiam turn gventus in incertO erat, a large part of 
the day had passed^ and even then the result loas uncertain, 

2. After such correlative expressions as tum . . . cum, then . . . when; 
eo or ills tempore or di5 . . . cum, on that time or day . . . when^ and 
kindred expressions : 

Senatus tum, cum florebat imperium, d€crSvit, the senate decreed at ikat 
time ichen its power was at its height; c. Div. i, 41, 92. EO temjxjre pftruit, 
cum parere necesse erat, he obeyed at that time when it was neoeeearif to 
obey. 

Note. — So in the dating of letters : 

Cum haec scribSbam, spgrabam,^ when I wrote this, I hoped; G. Fam. 8, 18. 

3. After cum, meaning from the time when, since, during which, in snoh 

expressions as the following : 

N5ndiim centum et decem anni sunt cum lata est l6x, it is not yet a hundred 
and ten years since the law was proposed; c. Off. 2, 21, 75. Permultl annI iam 
erant, cum nulla certamina fuerant, it was already many years during which 
there had been no contests. 

1 Caesar, Dc Bello GallicO, has upwards of two hundred instances of the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in temporal clauses with cum, and only <me 
Imperfect and one Pluperfect Indicative. Nepos also has upwards of two hun- 
dred Subjunctives in these clauses, but only one Imperfect and one Plaperftat 
Indicative. 

3 Remember that the tense is here adapted to the time of the reader, while to 
the writer the time is present. 
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4. More commonly after cum, meaning as often as, whenever, in clauses 
denoting Repeated Action or General Truth, though the Subjunctive is 
often used : 

Haec renovabam, cum lic€bat, / was wont to renew my acquaintance with 
these subjects whenever an opportunity offered; C. Acad. P. i, 8, li. Cum rosam 
viderat, tunc incipere vgr arbitr^batur, whenever he saw (had seen) a rose, 
he thought that spring was beginning ; C. Ver. 6, lo, 27. Erat, cum d6 lure 
civlli disputargtur, argtimentOrum cOpia, whenever the discussion was about 
the civil law, there was an abundance of arguments. 

Note. — Memini cum, / remember when, generally takes the Indicative ; 
audi5 cum, video cum, and animadverts cum generally the Subjunctive : 

Memini, cum mihl d6siper(^ vidgbSre, / remember when you seemed to me 
to be unwise; c. Fam. 7, 28, i. SoleO audire ROscium, cum dicat, / am accus- 
tomed to hear Boscius say (when he says); c. Or. i, 28, 129. Ego ex iis saepe 
audivi, cum dicerent, etc., / have often heard them say (from them when they 

said) ; 0. Or. 2, 87, 155. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Postquam, UbI, Ut, ETC. 

602. Rule. — Temporal Clauses, introduced by the parti- 
cles, postquam, posteSL quam, after ^ — pridiS quam, postridifi 
quam, on the day before^ on the day after; ubi, ut, simul, 
aimul atque, when, as, as soon as, — state facts, and accord- 
ingly take the Indicative, generally the Perfect, or the 
Historical Present : 

Postquam omnes Belgarum copias ad se venire vidit, castra'posuit, 
after he saw that all the forces of the Belgae were coming against him, he 
pitched his camp ; Caes. 2, 5, 4. Pridie quam tii coactus es coufiteri, etc., 
on the day before you were^ compelled to admit, etc. ; c. Ver. 5, 80, 77. UbI de 
eius adventu cei*tiores facti sunt, when they were informed of his approach. 
Id ut audivit, as soon as he heard this, Simul in arido constiterunt, as 
soon as they stood on dry land, Postquam vident, after they saw. 

1. The Pluperfect is used to denote the result of a Completed action, 
and to mark the interval between two events : 

Posteft quam bis cOnsul fuerat, after he had been twice consul ; C. Div. C. 21, 
69. Annis sex postquam vOverat, six years after he had made the vow; 

L. 42, 10. 

2. The Pluperfect is also used to denote Repeated or Customary 
action : 
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lit quisque vSnerat, haec visere solebat, every one, as he came, vmu lAonl 

to visit these objects ; C. Ver. 4, 8, 6. 

NoTK 1. — Other tenses of the Indicative are comparatively rare, though 
the Present and Imperfect are sometimes used to denote Incomplete action : 

Postquam aurum hab6s, now that you have the gold; Pi. True 919. Post- 
quam nox aderat, when night was approaching ; S. 68, 7. 

Note 2. — In a few passages, the Imperfect and Pluperfect SufajunctiYe 
are found after postquam and posteS. quam : 

Postea quam sumptuOsa fieri ftinera coepissent, SolOnis iSge subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be expensive, they were abolished by Solon's law; 

C. Leg. 2, 25, 64. 

3. In Livy and the late historians, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are often used in temporal clauses to denote Repeated action 
and General truth, and sometimes even in earlier writers : 

Id ub! dixissct, hastam mitt^bat, ichen he had said this, he was tooni to 
hurl a spear ; L. i, 32, 13. Ut quisque veniret, as each one arrived; L. 2, 88. 

4. In any temporal clause, the Subjunctive may be used in the second 
person singular to denote an indefinite subject, you, one, any one: 

UbI pericluni facias, ichen you make the trial ; Pi. liac. 68. UbI revSnissCs 
domum, xohen you (any one) had returned home, Priusquam incipifts, cOn- 
sultO opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation; 8. 0. 1, 6. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Dum, D5nec, AND Quoad 

603. Rule. — I. Temporal clauses with dum, d5neo, and 
quoad, meaning as long as, take the Indicative : 

Hoc feci, dum licuit, I did this as long as it was allowed; C. Ph. 8,18,88. 
IIiu^c cl vitas, dum erit, laetabitur, this state will, rejoice as long cu it shall 
exist. Donee eris sospes, as long as you shall be prosperous. Quoad potuit» 

restitit, he resisted as long as he could ; Caes. 4, 12, 6. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and qnoad, meaning 

mitil, take : 

1. The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 

the action is viewed as an actual fact : 

Delibera hoc, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return; T. Ad. IM. 
Donee perfecero hoc, until I shall have accomplished this. Quoad lennntift- 
tum est, until it tvas actually announced ; N. 15, 9, 8. 
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2. The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something desired, proposed, or conceived : 

Differant, dum defervescat ira, let them defer it until their anger cools, 
or shall cool; c. Tusc. 4, 86, 78. Exspectas dum dicat, ^ou are waiting until 
he speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Donee consilio patres firmaret, until 
he strengthened the senators by his counsel. Ea continebis quoad te videam, 
you will keep them until I see you ; C. Att. 18, 21, 4. 

604. special Constructions of dum and dOnec. — Note the following : 

1. Dum, meaning whiUy as distinguished from as long as, generally 
takes the Historical Present Indicative (633, 4), but in the poets and in 
the historians it sometimes takes the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

Dum ea geruntur, Caesari nunti&tum est, while those things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar. Dum ea gererentur, bellum concltur, 
while those things were taking place, war was begun ; L. lo, 18. 

2. Donee belongs chiefly to poetry and late prose. It is not found 
in Caesar or Sallust, and only four times in Cicero. In Livy donee, 
meaning while, is found with the Imperfect Subjunctive of a repeated 
action, and with the meaning until it is found with the Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. In Tacitus, when it means until, it generally takes the 
Subjunctive, whatever the tense: 

Nihil trepidabant, dQnec continent! velut ponte agerentur, they did not 
fear at all while they were driven on a continuous bridge, as it were; L.2i,28. 
Rhgnus servat violentiam curstis, dOnec OceanO misceatur, the Bhine pre- 
serves the rapidity of its current until it mingles with the ocean ; Tac. A. 2, 6, 8. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Antequam AND Priusquam 

605. Rule. — I. In Temporal clauses with antequam and 
priusquam the Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative 
when the action is viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the 
Subjunctive when the action is viewed as something De- 
sired, Proposed, or Conceived : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dicam, before I resume 
asking your opinions, I shall say a few words in regard to myself; C. C. 4, io,20. 
Nee prius respexi quara venimus, nor did I look back until we arrived. 
Priusquam incipias, consult© opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation; s. C. i, 6. Non prius duces dimittunt, quam sit concessum, 
etc., they did not let the leaders go, until it was granted, etc. ; Caes. 8, 18, 7. 
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II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put ill the Sub- 
junctive : ^ 

Pervenit, priusquam Pompeius sen tire posset, he arrived before Pompey 
could become aware of his approach ; Caos. G. 8, 6T, 4. Paacis ante diebns 
quaiu Syracusae caperentur, a few days before Syracuse was taken; L.S^ 
81, 12. Antequani de nieo adventu audire potaissent, in Macedoniam 
porrcxi, before they were able (had been able) to hear of my approachj I 
went straight into Macedonia; 0. Plane. 41, 98. 

1. When the l^incipal clause is negative, and contains an historical 
tense, the Temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rule, rarely the Imperfect, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive : 

Nee, antequam vIrSs deerant, exptlgnati sunt, nor were they captured until 
their strength failed ; L. 28, 80, 4. N5n prius €gressus est quam r6x eum in 
fidem reciperet, he did not withdraw until the king took him under his pro- 
tection ; N. 2, 8, 4. 

2. The Future Indicative is exceedingly rare, and is found only in PlautiiB 

and Cato : 

Priusquam istam pQgnam ptlgn&bO, before I fight that battle; PL Paend. 6M. 

3. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is very rare; see the third example 
under II. 

INFINITIVE. — SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

606. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special characteris- 
tics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modifiers, 
and governs oblique cases. 

607. Rule. — Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive 

to complete or qualify their meaning : 

Cupio videre, qui id audeat dicere, / desire to see who wUl dare to say 
this ; c. Phil. 5, 2, 6. Proelio supersedere statuit, he decided to avoid (abstain 
from) n battle; Caes. 2, 8. Desino quaerere, I forbear to inquire, Latin6 
loqui didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin; S. 101, 6. Quid facers 
cogitas, what do you intend to dof Dubitas abire, do you hesitate to de- 
part? Persium non euro legere, / do not care to read Persius. DSbes 
hoc rescribere, you ought to write this in reply. 

1 The Sabjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect is sometimes best explained 
like the Subjunctive after Dum, and sometimes like the Subjonotive of llie 
historical tenses after cum ; see 600, n. 
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1. The Infinitive is used especially with transitive verbs meaning to dare, 
desire, determine; to begin, continue, end; to knoxo, learn; to intend, pre- 
pare ; to hesitate, not to care, refuse ; to owe, he under obligations, etc. 

Note. — After these verbs the Infinitive is the object of the action, like 
the Accusative with a transitive verb, but with some of them the Subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; see 565, 568, etc. 

2. The Infinitive is also used with Intransitive verbs meaning to he able, 
to be wont, be accustomed, etc.: 

Mortem effugere nemS potest, no one is able to escape death. Ruri esse 
soleO, / am wont to be in the country, 

ORIGIN, EARLY USE, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFINITIVE 

608. Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been made 
up of Dative and Locative forms of a verbal noun. Indeed, in 
early Latin and in the poets, rarely in classical prose, it is used 
in special constructions with nearly the same force as the Dative 
of Purpose or End (425, 3). It is thus used : 

1. AVith many Intransitive verbs, especially with those which denote 
Motion, eo, abed, venid : 

nia abiit aedem visere Minervae, she has gone to see the temple of Minerva; 
PI. Bac. 900. ibit aurum arcessere, he will go to get the gold. Non popul9jre 
penatgs venimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes;- V. 1, 627. 

2. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus 6git altOs visere months, i he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains; H. 1, 2, 7. Quid habes dicere, what have you to say f Dederat cpmam 
diffundere ventis,i she had given her hair to the winds to scatter; V. i, 319. 

3. Sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late prose, with Verbs which 
usually take the Subjunctive: 

Gentem hortor amare foc5s, / exhort the race to love their homes ; V. 8, 188. 
CunctI suaserunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy ; V. 8, 868. 

4. With a few adjectives : 

Est paratus audire, he is prepared to hear; C. inv. 1, 16, 23. Avidi com- 
mittere pugnam, eager to engage in battle ; o. M. n, 75. F6ns rivO dare nOmen 
idOneus, a fountain worthy to give its name to the nver; ii. E. i, 16, 12. 

1 In these examples with transitive verbs, observe that the Accusative and In- 
finitive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 424, and that the Accusa- 
tive, Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 
433. 
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Note 1. — With adjectives, and participles used as adjectives, the Infini- 
tive, rare in prose, is freely used in poetry in a variety of constmctions : 

Cantare pcritiis, skilled to sing^ or in singing ; V. Ec. lo, 82. Figer scrl- 
bendi ferre labOreni, reluctant to hear the labor of writing ; H. 8. 1, 4, la. Erat 
dignus amari, he loas worthy to be loved. Certa mori, determif^ed to die. 
Vitulus niveiis vld6ri, a calf snoxo-white to view; H. 4, 2, fi». 

Note 2. — The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verhal 
nouns and with such expressions as c5pia est, tempiu est : 

Cupid5 StygiOs innare lacus, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes; 
V. 6. 133. Quibus molliter vivere cOpia erat, who had the means for living at 
ease ; s. c. 17, c. Tempus est mSiOra cOnarl, it is time to attempt greater 
things ; L. 6, is, 18. 

609. Infinitive as Object or Subject. — From this early use of the 
Infinitive to denote the Object or End of the Motion, or Action, 
expressed by the verb, was gradually developed its use as a Gen- 
eral Modifier of the verb and as the Direct Object of the action : 

Eximus ludOs visere,i we have come out to see the sports ; n. Cas. 856. Mor- 
tem effugere n6m0 potest, no one is able to escape death, Mftgna negOtia 
volunt agere,^ they wish to perform great deeds, Scythls bellmn Inferred 
decrevit, he decided to wage war against the Scythians; N. l, 8, 1. 

1. From the use of the Infinitive as the direct objeot of the action 
was developed its use as the Subject of the verb : 

D^crevSrunt nQn dare signum, they decided not to give the signal, D6cr6- 
tuui est non dare signum, it was decided not to give the signal, 

2. The Infinitive sometimes occurs with Prepositions : 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving ; Sen. Ben. 6, lo, 1. 

610. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions, the Present 
Infinitive, like the Historical Present, is sometimes used for the 
Imperfect or Perfect Indicative. It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Catllina in prima aci@ vcrsari, omnia prOvidSre, multum ipse pfignftre, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was active in the front line, he attended to enery- 
thing ^ fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy; 8. C. 60, 4. 

1 Visere illustrates this early use of the Infinitive, but afirere is the direct 
object of volunt and inferre of dScrSvit. 
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1. The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated 
action : 

Omnia in p6ius mere ac retrO referri, all things change rapidly for the 
worse^ and are borne backwards; v. G. i, 199. 

2. Remember that the subject of an Infinitive, when not historical, is put 
in the Accusative, and that it was originally developed from the direct 
object of the principal verb (414, 415): ^ 

Rggem tradunt se abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 

Note. — In this example, rSgem is the subject of abdidisse, but origi- 
nally it was the direct object of tradunt. 

3. An Infinitive and its subject, with their modifiers, form what is called 
an Infinitive clause, in distinction from the simple Infinitive. Thus, in the 
example just given, rSgem sS abdidisse is an Infinitive clause. 

611. Passive Construction. — When a Transitive verb, which 
has an Accusative and an Infinitive depending upon it, becomes 
Passive, it may admit one or both of the following constructions : 

1. The Personal construction, in which the noun or pronoun which is 
the object of the active becomes the subject of the passive. Thus, rSgem 
tr&dunt 86 abdidisse, if made to take the personal construction in the 
passive, becomes rSz sS abdidisse traditur, the king is said to have 
concealed himself. 

2. The Impersonal construction, in which the verb is used imperson- 
ally, and the rest of the sentences unchanged, becomes the impersonal 
subject. Thus, rSgem tradunt sS abdidisse, if made to take the imper- 
sonal construction in the passive, becomes rSgem sS abdidisse tr&ditur, 
it is said that the king concealed himself. 

Note 1. — A few verbs admit either the personal or the impersonal con- 
struction, as dicor, itidicor, nuntior, putor, and trSdor. 

Note 2. — A few verbs generally take the personal construction, as iu- 
beor, vetor, and videor ; also, arguor, audior, cognoscor, ezlstimor, 
intellegor, invenior, prohibeor, reperior, etc. 

Note 3. — A few verbs generally take the impersonal construction, as 
adfertur, confitendum est, crSditur, fatendum est, proditur, etc. 

612. A Predicate Noun, or a Predicate Adjective, after an 
Infinitive, or a Participle in a compound tense of an Infinitive, 
agrees with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, 
according to the general rules of agreement (393, 394). It is 
thus put : 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 22 
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1. In the Nominative, when it is predicated of the principal subject: 

85crat€s parens philosophiae did potest, Socrates can be called the father 
of philosophy; c. Fin. 2, i. 

2. In the Accusative, when predicated of the subject of the Infinitive, 

expressed or understood : 

Ego m6 Phidiam esse mallem, I should prefer to be Phidias; C. Brut 78, 25T. 
Contentum suls rebus esse m9,ximae sunt divitiae, to be conterU with one^s 
own is very great wealth ; c. Panui. 6, 8, 61. 

Note 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, ease is often omitted, 

especially in the future : 

Flumen neque liost^ tr3.nsiturOs existim&bat, nor did he think that the 
enemy would cross the river; Caes. 6, 7, 6. 

Note 2. — As a rare exception in early Latin, the participle in the Future 
Active Infinitive occurs with the ending flrum regardless of the gender of 

the subject : 

Altcro tg occisurum ait, alterQ vUicum, with one (sword) sJie says that she 
will kill you, with the other the bailiff; Pi. Cas. 698. 

3. Generally in the Dative, but sometimes in the Accusatiye, when 
predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 

Patricio tribune plgbis fieri nOn licSbat, it was not lawful for a patrician 
to he made tribune of the people; c. Uar. 21, 44. EI cOnsulem fieri licet, U is 
lawful for him to be made consul ; Caea. o. 8, i, i. 

INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS OBJECT 

613. The Accusative and an Infinitive, or an Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative, is used as the Object of a great variety of 
verbs, especially of verbs of Perceiving, Thinking, and Declaring : 

Sentlmus niveni esse albam, we perceive that snow is white, N6m0 umquam 
proditOri credendum putavit, no one ever thought that we ought to trust a 
traitor. Slmdnidem primum feruiit artem memoriae prOtulisse, they say that 
Simonides teas the first to make known the art of memory; C. Or. 2, 86, 851. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving and Thinking include audl5, TddeG, m&aiM; 
c5gltd, puto, ezistimo, crSdo, spSro; intelleg5, Bci5, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are dico, n&rro, n1inti5, doce5, ostendO, pr5- 
mitto, etc. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring — as 
fSma fert, report says; testis sum, I am a witness^ I te^ify; odnaeliui 
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mihi sum, / am conscious^ I know — also admit an Accusative with an 
Infinitive : 

Nullam mihl relatam esse gratiam, tu es testis, you are a witness that no 
grateful return has been made to me ; c. Fam. 5, 5, 2. 

4. Verbs of Perceiving generally take the Accusative with a Present 
Participle when the object is to be represented as actually seen, heard, 
etc., while engaged in a given act: 

Catonem vidi in bibliothfica sedentem, I saw Cato sitting in the library; 
c. Fin. 8, 2, 7. Videt sequentes, unum baud procul ab ses6 abesse, he sees them 
following, one not far from himself; L. i, 25, 8. 

6. Note the following constructions with audio : 

SOcratem audio dicentem, / hear Socrates say ; c. Fin. 2, 28, 90. SoleO 
audire Roscium, cum dicat, / am wont to hear Boscius say ; c. Or. i, 2S, 129. 
Saepe ex socero meO audivi, cum is diceret, / have often heard (from) my 
father-in-law say ; c. Or. 2, 6, 22. 

6. Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

PlatOnem ferunt s6nsisse idem quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras ; c. Tusc. 1, 17, 39. 

7. Predicates Compared. — When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second, or the second clause 
may take the Subjunctive with or without ut : 

Num putatis dixisse eum minacius quam factiirum f uisse, do you think that 
he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f c. Ph. 6, 8, 21. AudeO 
dicere ipsOs potius cult5r6s agrOrum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, / dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them 
from bein^ tilled; L. 2, 84. 

614. An Infinitive Clause is also used as the Object of verbs of 
Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their opposites,^ and of verbs 
of Emotion and Feeling ' : 

T6 tua frui virtute cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue ; 
C. Brut. 97, 831. Pontem iubet rescind!, he orders the bridge to be broken down, 
L€x eum necari vetuit, the law forbade that he should be put to death. 

GaudeO id t6 mihl suadgre, / rejoice that you give me this advice. Minimg 
miramur t6 laetari, we do not wonder at all that you were pleased. 

^ As cupi5, opt5, vol5, n515, m&15, etc. ; patior, 8in5, imper5, iube5 ; 
prohibed, vet5, etc. ; graude5, doled, miror, queror, aegr^g fer5, etc. 
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1. Several verbs involving a Wish or a Command admit the Subjunctiye, 
with or without ut or n5, when a new subject is introduced : 

VolO ut niihl respondeas, / wish you loould answer me ; C Vat. 6, 14. Quid 
vis faciam, xchat do you wish me to do ? Suls imperftvit ne quod t€lum in 
host€s rSicerent, he commanded his men not to hurl any weapon back upon 
the enemy. 

2. Volo, nol5, xn^o, and cupio also admit the simple Infinitive when 
no new subject is introduced : 

Vgrum audire nOn \'ult, he does not wish to hear the truth, Servlre quam 
pUgnare mavult, he prefers to serve rather than to fight. Scire cupiO quid 
reprehendas, / desire to know what you criticise, 

3. On the construction of volo, nol5, and in^5, see also 666, 2. 

4. Verbs of Emotion and Feeling sometimes take a clause with quod, 
that or because, and sometimes with cum, in nearly the same sense : 

GaudeO quod t6 interpeliavl, / rejoice that (because) / have interrupted 
you. Dol^bam quod socium amiseram, / was grieving because I had lost a 
companion. TibI gratias agO, cum tantum litterae meae potu€runt, / thank 
you that my letter had so great influence ; c. Fam. 18, 24, 2. 

INFINITIVE OR INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS SUBJECT 

615. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive Clause, is often used as the 
Subject of a verb : 

Infinitive. — Dlligi iticundum est, to be loved is pleasant, N5n est mentM 
meum, to tell a falsehood is not my way, Peccare licet nSminI, to transgress 
is lawful for no one. Facere fortia ROmanum est, to do brave deeds is 
Boman. Vacare culpa magnum est sOlacium, to be free from fauU is a 
great comfort. Carum esse iucundum est, to be held dear is delightful; 

C. Fin. 1, 16, 53. ^ 

Infinitive Clause. — Caesari ntintiatum est equites accGdere, it was an- 
nounced to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching ; Caes. i, 46. Facinus 
est vincire civem Romanum ; scelus, verberare, to bind a Boman citizen is 
an outrage; to scourge him, a crime. Omnibus expedit, salvam esse rem 
publicam, it is important for all that the republic should be safe, 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive or an Infinitive clause, the predicate 
is either a noun or adjective with the verb sum, or a verb used impersonally, 
as in the examples above. 

2. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive clause, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegl necesse est esse de5s, it is necessary that it be understood that 
there are gods ; C. N. D. l, 17, 44. 
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3. The Infinitive sometimes has a demonstrative or a possessive in agree- 
ment with it : 

Quibusdam hoc displicet philosopharl, this philosophizing displeases some 
persons; c. Fin. i, i. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live is itself ignoble for 
us; cf. C. Att. 13, 28, 2. Tuom conferto amare semper, always consider your 
loving (your love affairs) ; Pi. Cure. 28. 

616. Special Constructions. — An Infinitive Clause is some- 
times used 

1. As a Predicate : 

Exitus fuit orationis sib! ntillam cum his amicitiam esse posse, the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with these ; Caes. 4, 8. 

Note. — Occasionally an Infinitive without a Subject is so used : 

DoctO homini vivere est cOgitare, to a learned man to live is to think; 

C. Tusc. 5, 88, 111. 

2. As an Appositive : 

Oraculum erat datum victrices Athgnas fore, an oracle had been given that 
Athens would be victorious. H5c admiratus sum, mentiOnem te h6r6ditatum 
ausum esse facere, / wondered at this, that you dared to make mention of 
the inheritances; c. Ph. 2, 16, 42. 

3. In Exclamations : 

T6 SIC vexarl, that you should be thus troubled ! M6ne incept5 dSsistere 
victam, am I vanquished to abandon my undertaking ? V. l, 8T. 

4. In the Ablative Absolute : 

Alexander, audlto Dareum movisse, pergit, Alexander, having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn (that Darius had withdrawn having been heard) ad- 
vanced; Curt. 5, 18, 1. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 

617. The three tenses of the Infinitive, the Present, Perfect, 
and Future, represent the time of the action respectively as 
present, past, or future, relatively to that of the principal verb. 
Accordingly the Present denotes that the action is contempora- 
neous with that of the principal verb, the Perfect, that it is prior 
to it, and the Future, that it is subsequent to it. 

618. The Present Infinitive denotes Contemporaneous Action: 

N5lite id velle quod fieri non potest, do not wish that which cannot be 
accomplished. Cato esse quam videri bonus malebat, Cato prefei*red to be 
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good rather than to seem good. Quousque dlcGs pftcem velle 16, haw long 
will you say that you desire peace f 

1. The' Present Infinitive, like the Present Indicatiye (68S, 2), is some- 
times used of actions really future : 

Cras argentuin dare s^ dixit, he said that he would give the sUver an Vie 

morrow; T. Ph. 5, 3i. 

2. After the past tenses of dSbe5, oportet, poBSum, and the like, the 
I'resent Infinitive is generally used where our idiom would lead us to expect 
the Perfect ; sometimes also after meminX, and the like ; regularly in recall- 
ing what we have ourselves experienced : 

Liber5s tuOs ^rudire dsbuistl, you ought to have educated your children; 
c. Ver. 3, G9, 161. N5n suscipl bcllum oportuit, the war should nat Jiave been 
undertaken. C5nsul esse potu!, / might have been cansuL M6 Ath^nls 
audire mcmini, I remember to have heard at Athens; C. Leg. l, 20, fis. 

619. The Future Infinitive denotes Subsequent Action : 

Amicitiae nostrae memoriam spSrQ sempitemam fore, / hope that the 
recollection of our friendship loill be eternal; C.Am. 4, 16. S6 everstlrum 
civitatcm minflbiltur, he threatened that he would overthrow the state, 
Pollicitus iis sum mS omnia esse facturum, / promised them that I would do 
everything. Galliae s@s6 potiri posse spirant, they hope to he able to get 
possession of Gaul. 

1. After spSro, iur5, minor, and poUiceor the Futore Infinitive is 
generally used, as in the examples just given, though the Present and Perfect 
also occur. Moreover the Present, posse, is freely used with these verbs, 
as in the last example. 

2. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic form, fattl- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, generally Present or Imper- 
fect, is sometimes used : 

Spgr5 fore ut contingat id nObis, / hope (it will come to pass) that this 
loill fall to our lot; c. Tusc. 1. 84, 82. N5n sp6raverat Hannibal, fore nt ad sS 
d^ficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt to him; L. 28, 44. 

8. This periphrastic form is somewhat rare, though it is the only form 
admissible in either voice in verbs which want the Supine and the Participle 
in turus. 

4. In Passive and Deponent verbs, fore with the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used with the force of a Future Perfect, to denote completed 
action in future time: 

Possum dicere m6 satis ademptum fore, / can say that I shall have ob^ 
tainecl enough; c. Sui. 9, '27 l)6bellatum mox fore r6bantur, they thought 
that the war would soon be (have been) brought to a close ; L. 28, 18, e. 
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620. The Perfect Infinitive denotes Prior Action : 

PlatOnem ferunt didicisse PythagorSa omnia, they say that Plato learned 
all the doctrines of Pythagoras ; c. Tusc. i, n, 89. Coiiscius mihl eram, nihil 
a m6 commissum esse, / was conscious to myself that no offense had been 
committed by me. 

1. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used where our idiom requires the 
Present, but it generally calls attention to the completion of the action. In 
the active voice this construction is rare except in the poets and in Livy, but 
in the passive it is quite freely used with verbs of wishing, especially with 
volo, even by the best writers : 

QuOs pulverem Olympicum collggisse iuvat, whom it delights to collect (to 
have collected) ^ the Olympic dust ^; H. i, i, 3. V6sanum tetigisse timent 
po6tam, they fear to touch the mad poet Quibus lex cOnsultum esse vult, 
whose interests the law requires us to consult ; C. Div. c. 6, 21. 

Note. — In this construction ease is very often omitted : 

IllOs monitSs volO, I wish them admonished ; c. c. 2, 12, 27. NOllem factum, 
/ should not wish it done ; T. Ad. 165. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive, like the Perfect Passive Indicative, 
sometimes denotes the result of the action. Thus doctum esse may mean 
either to have been instructed^ or to be a learned man. In the best prose, 
esae is used if the result belongs to the present time ; fuiase, if it belongs 
to past time ; but subsequently this distinction between the Infinitive with 
esae and the Infinitive with fuiase gradually disappeared : 

Populum alloquitur sopitum fuisse rggem ictii, she addressed the people^ 
saying that the king had been stunned by the blow ; L. i, 41, 6. 

GERUNDIVES AND GERUNDS 

621. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective or participle, which 
is used in several special constructions. With the verb, sum, 
it forms the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, denoting Duty 
or Necessity. This conjugation may be either Personal or 
Impersonal. 

1. The Periphrastic Conjugation of Transitive verbs generally takes 
the personal construction : 

Occultae inimlcitiae timendae sunt, concealed hostilities are to be feared. 
Caesari omnia erant agenda ; acifis Instruenda, militfis cohortandi, signum 

1 Referring to the chariot races at the Olympic Games. 
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dandum, Caesar had every thing to do (every thing was to be done); to form 
the lijie, exhort the soldiers, give the signal ; Caes. 2, 20, l. 

2. The Passive Periphrastic conjugation of Intransitive verbs always 
takes the impersonal construction, and may govern the same case as the 
other forms of tlie verbs : 

Kesistendum senectuti est ; pugnandum contr& senecttitem, we must resist 
old age; we must Jight against old age; c Sen. 11, 86. Aut rel publicae mihl, 
aut me! obliviscendum est, I imist forget either the republic or myself; 

cf. L. 8, 7, 16. 

3. Sometimes in Plautus and Lucretius, rarely in later writers, the 
Passive Periphrastic conjugation of transitive verbs takes the imper- 
sonal construction and admits the Accusative : 

Mi \i^ noctu agitandunist vigili^s, / must keep watch this night; 
PI. Trin. &6U. Poenas timendumst, we must fear punishment. Viam quam 
nobis ingrediendum est, a journey upon which we must enter. 

622. The Gerundive is sometimes used as a Predicate Accusa- 
tive to denote the Purpose of the action, chiefly after verbs of 
Giving, Delivering, Sending, Permitting, Undertaking, Caring 
for, etc., — do, trado, mitto, 8U8cipi5, euro, etc. : 

Praeda diripienda data est, the booty teas given up to be plundered; 
L. 22, 52, 5. H5s Aeduls custOdiendOs tradit, these he delivered to the Aedui 
to guard. Caesar pontem faciendum curat, Caesar has a bridge made. 

623. The Gerundive in direct agreement with a noun in an 
oblique case forms with that noun what is called the Gerundive 
construction : 

C5nsilia urbis dslendae, plans for destroying the city (of the city to be de- 
stroyed). Locum oppidO condendO c6p6runt, they selected a place for found- 
ing a toxcn. Ferrum, rem ad colendOs agrOs necess&riam, iron, a thing 
necessary in (to or for) cultivating the land. In amicis SligendLs, in select- 
ing friends (in friends to be selected). 

1. This construction is confined to transitive verbs, including a few verbs 
originally transitive, though not thus used in classical prose, as fltor, fmor, 
fungor, and potior, etc. : 

Ad haec utenda, for using these things ; T. Heaat. 188. Ad suam mllnns 
fungendum, for discharging his duty. Spes potiendOrum castrOrum, the 
hope of getting possession of the camp. 
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624. The Neuter of the Gerundive, used impersonally, forms 
the Gerund, a verbal noun which shares so largely the -character 
of a verb that it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial 
modifiers : 

Sum cupidus t6 audiendl, / am desirous of hearing you ; C. Or. 2, 4, 16. 
Ai-s Vivendi, the art of living. Ad bene beateque vivendum, for living well 
and happily ; u. Fam. 6, i, 8. 

USE OF CASES IN THE GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION AND 

IN GERUNDS 

625. All the oblique cases — the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, 
and Ablative — occur both in the Gerundive constructions and in 
Gerunds, and in general they conform to the ordinary rules for 
the use of cases. 

626. Genitive. — The Genitive in Gerundive constructions and 
in Gerunds is used with nouns and adjectives : 

Gerundive. — Inita sunt consilia urbis delendae, plans have been formed 
for destroying the city ; c. Mur. 37, so. Platonis studiosus audiendi, desirous 
of heanng Plato. 

Gerund. — Sapientia ars Vivendi putanda est, wisdom should he regarded 
as the art of living. lus vocandi senatum, the right of summoning the 
senate. Artem vera ac falsa diiudicandi, the art of distinguishing true 
things from false ; c. Or. 2, 3S, 157. 

1. In Transitive verbs the Gerundive construction is preferred, as in the 
first and second examples, though the Gerund is often used as in the fourth 
and fifth examples, but with neuter pronouns and adjectives the Gerund is 
regularly used ; thus artem vera duudicandi, not artem vSrorum dHudl- 
candorum, because vgrorum may mean of true men. 

2. In Intransitive verbs the Gerund is the regular construction, as in the 
third example. 

;). In the Gerundive construction with the pronouns mei, tiii, siii, nostxf, 
and vestri, the Gerundive ends in di, as these pronouns were originally pos- 
sessives in the Genitive singular masculine : 

Sui purgandi causa, for the sake of excusing themselves ; Caes. 4, 18, 5. COpia 
placandi tui (feminine), an opportunity of appeasing you. Vestri adhortandi 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you, 

4. In rare instances the Genitive of the Gerund occurs with another Geni- 
tive depending upon the same noun : 
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Lticisi tuendi cOpia, the privilege of beholding the light; et. n. Ctpt. l(W8. 
Reiciendi iudicum^ potest&s, the power of challenging the judges; cf. C. Yer. 

2, 81, 77. 

5. The Genitive in the Gerundive constructions and in Grerunds sometimes 
denotes Purpose or 'I'endency : 

Imperiuin cOnservandae libertfttis fuerat, the government had aimed at the 
preservation of liberty (had been of liberty to be preserved) ; S. c. 6, 7. Vereor 
t(^ laud^re ne id adsentandl facere exIstumSs, / fear to praise you, lest you 
should think that I do it for the purpose of flattery. Proficlscitur cOgnO- 
scendae aiitiquitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity. 

Note. — Libert&tiB, in the first example, is in origin a Predicate Genitive 
after fuerat, and the Genitive in the other examples follows the same analogy. 

627. Dative. — The Dative is rare both in Gerundive construc- 
tions and in Gerunds, but it occurs with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative : 

Numa sacerdOtibus creandLs animum adiecit, Numa turned his mind to the 
appointment of the priests. Cum solvendO n5n essent, since they vaere not 
able to pay. Tenipora dSmetendls fructibus accommodftta, seasons suitable 
for gathering fruits; c. Sen. 19, 70. Sunt acuendis puerOrum ingenils n6n 
inutilSs lusus, games are useful (not useless) for sharpening the intellects 
of boys; Quint. 1, 8, 11. 

1. The Dative of the Gerund with a direct object occurs only in Plaatos. 

2. The Dative in these constructions often denotes Purpose, or the End 
for which anything is done, and is sometimes used after certain official names, 
as decemviri, triumviri, comitia, etc. : 

Ea tuendae Syriae parantur, these preparations are made for the purpose 
of guarding Syria ; Tac. An. 15, 4. Comitia cOnsvdibus rogandls habuit, he held 
the comitia for the election of consuls ; c. Div. i, 17, 88. DecemvirOs iSgibus 
scribendis creavinius, we have appointed decemvirs to prepare laws; L. 4,4,8. 

628. Accusative. — The Accusative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds ^ is used with a few prepositions, generally with ad : 

Ilaec r€s Caesari difficultatem ad consilium capiendum adferSbat, this fact 
presented a difficulty to Caesar in the way of forming his plans; Cmb. T, 10. 

^ Here lucis, though apparently limiting: tuendi, probably depends apon 
c5pia, and iudicum probably depends upon potestSs. 

2 The use of the Accusative of the Gerund "with a direct object is without 
classical authority. 
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Ad audiendum parati sumus, we are prepared to hear. Inter ludendum, 
during play. In rem publicam conservandam, on the preservation of the 
republic. 

629. Ablative. — The Ablative of Separation and Source in 
Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds generally takes a 
preposition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex: 

A pecuiiiis capiendis homings absterrere, to deter men from accepting 
bribes ; c. Ver. 2, 58, 142. Deterrere a scribendO, to deter from writing. D6 
nostrO amic5 placando, in regard to appeasing our friend. 

1. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs also with pro, and 
in late writers with one or two other prepositions : 

Pr5 omnibus gentibus cOnservandis, for the sake of presei^ving all races ; 

C. Off. 3, 5, 25. 

2. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs after a comparative 
in the following sentence : 

Nullum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, no duty is more 
necessary than that of returning a favor; c. Off. l, 15, 47. 

630. The Instrumental Ablative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds is generally used without a preposition: 

Loquendi glegantia augetur legendls oratOribus, elegance of speech is pro- 
moted by reading the orators ; c. Or. 3, lo, 39. Caesar dandO, sublevandO, 
ignOscendo gloriam adeptus est, Caesar obtained glory by giving^ aiding, and 
pardoning. Saltitem hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Fortia 
facta memoranda, by recounting brave deeds. 

1. The Gerundive seems at times, especially in the poets, to lose its dis- 
tinctive force and to be nearly equivalent to a present or perfect participle : 

Triginta magnOs volvendis mensibus (characteristic) orbis, thirty great 
circles of revolving months; V. i, 269. 

631. The Locative Ablative generally takes the preposition in, 
but it is sometimes used without it, especially in the poets : 

Brutus in liberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain in freeing his 
country. Virtutgs cernuntur in agendo, virtues are seen in action. In ami- 
cis eligendls negligentes, careless in choosing friends. In suum cuique tribu- 
end5, in giving to every one his due; 0. Brut. 21, 85. 

1. After prepositions the Ablative of a Gerund with a direct object, as in 
the last example, is exceedingly rare. 
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SUPINES 



632. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um, an Accusative, and a form in u, generally an Abla- 
tive, though perhaps sometimes a Dative. 

1. The Su|)ine in iim governs the same case as the verb : 

Leg3,t5s mittunt rog&tum auxilium, they send ambassadoi*8 to oak aid. 

Supines in um 

633. Rule. — The Supine in um is used with verbs of 
motion to express purpose : 

Ad Caesarem congratulatum convenerunt, they came to Caesar to con- 
gratulate him. Mittit rogatum vasa, he sends to ask for. the vases. Leg&tl 
venerunt res repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution; L. 8, 26, e. 

1. The Supine in um is sometimes used after verbs which do not directly 
express motion : 

Daturne ilia PamphilO hodie nuptum, is she given in maiTiage to-day to 
Pamphilus ? T. And. 30i. LacedaemoniOs senem sessum rec€pisse, that the 
Lacedaemonians loelcomed the old man to a seat; c. Sen. 18, 68. 

2. The Supine in um with the verb eo is equivalent to the forms of the 
Active Periphrastic conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bon5s omn€s perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good; 

cf. S. C. 52, 12. 

3. The Supine m um with iri, the Infinitive Passive of e5, forms, it will 
be remembered (236, 2), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Brutum visum irl a m6 puto, I think that Brutus will be seen hy me. 

634. The Supine in um is not very common, though it occurs 
in a large number of verbs,^ but Purpose may be denoted by 
various other constructions : 

1. By the Subjunctive with ut, n6, quo, qu6 minus; see 

2. By the Subjunctive in Relative clauses; see 690. 

3. By Gerundives or Gerunds ; see 622, 626, 5. 

4. By Future Participles ; see 638, 8. 



1 According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine in um is found in one hundred 
and seventy-nine verbs, and also forms an element in the Future Infinitive 
Passive of fifty-seven verhs. 
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Supines in ti 

635. Rule. — The Supine in fi is generally used as an 
Ablative ; sometimes perhaps as a Dative : 

Quid est tani iucundum auditu, what is so agreeable to hear (in hear- 
ing)? c. Or. 1, 8, 31. De genere mortis difficile dictu est, it is dijfficult to 
speak of the kind of death ; c. Am. 3, 12. Sed ita dictu opus est, but it is 
necessary to say this (so, thus). Incredibile memoratu est, it is incredible 
to relate. Pudet dictu, it is a shame to tell ; Tac. Agr. 32. 

1. The Supine in u is used with adjectives, as faciUs, difficilla ; crSdi- 
bilis, incrSdibilis ; iiicundus, iniucundus ; mirabilis, texribiUs, etc. ; 
with fSs, nefas, opus, and in early or late Latin, with two or three verbs. 

2. The Supine in u is comparatively rare.i The most common examples 
are auditu, aditu, cognitu, dictu, factu ; inteUSctu, inventu, memor&ttl, 
nStu, relStu, scitu, tactu, tractatu, victu, visu. 

3. It is probable that the Supine in u contained originally the forms both 
of the Dative and of the Ablative, and that such forms as memor&tuX are 
illustrations of the former : 

Istaec lepida sunt memoratui, these things are fine to relate ; Pi. Bac. 62. 

4. It is generally assumed that the second Supine never takes an 
object, but it may take the Ablative with a preposition, as in the second 
example, or an adverb, as in the third. 

TARTICIPLES 

636. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb to which it belongs : 

Animus s6 n5n videns alia cernit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(not seeing itself), discerns other things; c. Tusc. i, 27, 67. 

1. Remember that participles are sometimes used as substantives (494) : 

C5nsili5 condentium urbes, in accordance with the policy of the founders 
of (those who found) cities. Nihil difficile amanti putO, / think nothing 
difficult for a lover. 

2. Participles used as substantives sometimes retain the adverbial modi- 
fiers which belong to them as participles, and sometimes assume adjective 
modifiers which belong to them as substantives : 

1 According to Draeger, II., p. 833, on the authority of E. L. Richter, De Supinis 
Latinae Linguae, the second Supine is found in one hundred and nine verbs, and 
is used with one hundred and sixty-two different adjectives. 
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N5n tarn praemia sequi rect6 factOrum quam ipsa r6cte facta, not to $eek 
the rewards of good deeds so much as good deeds themselves; C. MiL85,96. 
Factum praeclarum atque divinum, an excellent and divine deed; O. Ph. 2,44,114. 

3. A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a i)articipial 
noun with the preposition loithout : 

VoluptAt^s nOn erubCscens persequitur, he pursues pleasures wiihout 
blushing ; c. N. i). i, 40, in. Natura dedit usQram vltae, ntilla praestittitft die, 
nature has given the loan of life without fixing the day for payment. 

4. The Perfect Participle is often best rendered by a participial or verbal 
noun with of: 

HomSrus f uit ante K5mani conditam, Homer lived before the founding of 
Rome (before Rome founded) ; c. Tusc. i, i, 8. PrOditae patriae crimen, tAe 
charge of having betrayed the country, 

637. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Qualifying Rela- 
tive clauses : 

OmnSs aliud agent€s, aliud simulantSs, improbi, all who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 

638. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Adverbial clauses. 

1 . Participles sometimes denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means : 

Plato scrlbgns est mortuus, Plato died while writing; C. Sen. 6, 18. Fortis- 
sime ptignans interficitur, he is slain while bravely fighting. Renllntiant, sS 
perfidiam veritOs revertisse, they report that they returned because they feared 
perfidy. U5manl gratulantes HorS,tium accipiunt, the Bomans receive Ho- 
ratius \oith congratulations (congratulating). S5l ori6ns diem cGnficit, the 
sun by its rising causes the day ; c. N. i). 2, 40, 102. 

2. Participles sometimes denote Condition, or Concession : 

Heluctante nS,tur3,, inritus labor est, if nature opposes^ effort is vain, Ista 
iam diu exspectans, n5n aude5 tamen fl^it3.re, though I ?iave been long 
expecting yoxir treatise^ yet I do not dare to ask for it ; 0. Ac. l, 1, 8. 

3. Participles sometimes denote Purpose, the Future in Livy and late 
writers, the Gerundive even in the best authors (628) : 

Rediit, belli casum tentattirus, he returned to try (about to try) the fw^ 
tune of \mr; L. 42, 62. Dedit mih! epistulam legendam tuam, he gave me your 
letter to read. 

639. Participles are sometimes used in Latin where principal 

clauses would be required in English : 

Classem d^victam c€pit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet 

conquered) ; N. 6, 2, 8. 
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1. Perfect Participles sometimes repeat the action of the preceding verb, 
or give its result : 

Exercitum fundit, ftisum persequitur, he routs the army and pursues it 
routed; l. i, 10,4. 

640. The Tenses of Participles, Present, Perfect, and Future, 
represent the time, respectively, as Present, Past, and Future 
relatively to that of the principal verb. Thus, in relation to the 
principal action, the Present represents contemporaneous action, 
the Perfect, prior action, and the Future, subsequent action : 

Mendaci homini n6 vgrum quidem dicenti credere sol6mus, we are not 
wont to believe a liar even when he speaks the truth; cf. c. Div. 2, 71, 146. Uva 
matiirata dulc6scit, the grape, when it has been ripened (prior action), be- 
comes sweet. Bona semper placittira laudat, he praises blessings that will 
always please (subsequent action). 

1. The Perfect Participle in deponent and passive verbs is sometinies 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great 
degree its force as a tense and is best rendered by a verbal noun : 

Isdem ducibus usas Numidas mittit, employing the same persons as 
guides he sends the Numidians; Caes. 2, 7, 1. Incensas perfert navis, he 
reports the firing of the ships (ships on fire) ; V. 5, 666. 

2. The Perfect Participle with habeo has nearly the same force as 
the corresponding English Perfect wnth have: 

Equitatum coactum hab6bat, he had collected the cavalry (had the cavalry 
collected) ; Caes. 1, 15, 1. 

3. Perfect Participles are often used as predicate adjectives to denote 
the Result of the action : 

Id parati sunt facere, they are prepared to do this; c. Quinct. 2, 8. 

4. The want of a Perfect Active Participle is sometimes supplied by a 
Temporal Clause, and sometimes by a Perfect Passive Participle in the 
Ablative Absolute : 

Postquam in Trgviros venit, Rh6num translre cOnstituit, having arrived 
among the Treviri, he decided to cross the Rhine ; Caes. 6, 9, 1. Equitatti 
praemiss5 subsequ6batur, having sent forward his cavah*y, he followed. 

5. The want of a Present Passive Participle is generally supplied by 
a Temporal clause : 

Cum a CatOne laudabar, reprehend! m6 a ceteris facile pati6bar, being 
praised by Cato, I cheerfully bore being (to be) censured by the others; 

C. Orator, 13, 41. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE — ORATIO OBLIQUA 

641. Direct and Indirect Discourse. — When a writer or speaker 
expresses thoughts in the original words of the author, he is said 
to use the Direct Discourse, drati5 Recta ; but when he expresses 
thoughts, whether his own, or those of another, in any other 
form, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse, Or&ti5 ObUqna. 
The Indirect Discourse regularly depends upon a verb of Saying, 
Thinking, Perceiving, etc. : 

Direct. — Plato in Italiam v6nit, Plato came into Italy, 

Indirect with f erunt. — Plat5nem f erunt in Italiam v6nisse, they say that 
Plato came into Italy. 

Direct. — U tills est scientia, knowledge is useful. 

Indirect with arbitror. — Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, / think that 
knowledge is useful. 

1. Words quoted without change belong to the Direct Discourse: 

Direct. — Duumvir5s secundum l€gem faci5, / appoint duumvirs according 
to law. 

Direct with inquit. — R6x **diuunvir5s" inqult ** secundum legem faciO/* 
the king said^ ^^ I appoint duumvirs according to iaw?." 

MOODS AND TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
Moods in Principal ClauBea 

642. Rule. — The principal clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Infinitive with the 
Subject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive 
when Interrogative or Imperative : 

Dico classem niagnam superiltam esse atque depressam,* / say that a 
large fleet teas conquered and sunk. Caesar respondit se id facturum, 
Caesar replied that he would do it. Cato mirarl se aiebat, Cato was wont 
to say that he wondered. Ilippias gloriatus est anulum se sua mauu con- 
fecisse,^ Hippias boasted that he had made the ring with his own hands; 

C. Or. 3, 32, 127. 

1 In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) classis m&grna superftta 
est atque depressa, (2) id faciam, (3) miror, (4) &nulum meci mantL O0n- 
feci. Observe that the pronoiniiial subjects implied in faciam, mIror, and 
c5nfeci are expressed with the Infiuitive : se facttlrum, mlrftrl b6, b6 ofin- 
fecisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted wheu it can be readily supplied* 
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Ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit ; quid sibi vellet ? cur in suas 
possessiones venlret,^ to the demands of Caesar he replied briefly: ivhat did 
he (Caesar) wish ? why did he come into his possessions ? Caes. i, 44, 7. 
Responderunt ; cur sul quicquam esse imperil trans Rhenum postula- 
ret,^ they replied; why did he demand that anything beyond the Rhine 
should be under his sway f Postulavit eadem, ne Aeduis bellum inferret, 
obsides redderet,^ he made the same demands, that he should not make war 
upon the Aedui, and that he should return the hostages. Scribit Labieno 
cum legione veniat,^ he writes to Labienus to come (that he should come) 
with his legion ; Caes. 5, 46, 4. 

1. The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only 
implied in some preceding verb or expression, especially after the Sub- 
junctive of Purpose: 

Pythia praecepit ut Miltiadem imperatorem sibI sumerent; incepta pr5- 
spera futura, Pythia ordered that they should take Miltiades as their 
commander (telling them), that their efforts would be successful; N. i, i, 8. 

2. Rhetorical Questions — which are questions only in form, as they are 
used for rhetorical effect in place of declarative sentences — take the Infini- 
tive. Here belong most questions which in the direct form have the verb in 
the first or in the third person : 

Respondit, num memoriam d6p5nere posse,^ he replied, could he lay aside 
the recollection f Caes. i, 14, 3. Docebant a Caesare conventura subsidia; quid 
esse levius, etc., they showed that assistance would come from Caesar; what 
was more inconsiderate, etc.? 

3. Deliberative and Potential Questions generally retain the Subjunctive 
from the Direct Discourse : 

In spem v6nerat, se sine pugna rem conficere posse ; cur forttinam pericli- 
targtur,* he had hoped (had come into the hope) to be able to accomplish the 
work without a battle ; why should he try fortune f Caes. c. i, 72, l. 

4. In the Indirect Discourse, affirmative commands, except after verbs of 
wishing and asking, generally take the Subjunctive without ut, but negative 
commands take the Subjunctive with nS ; see examples. 

1 In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) quid tibl vis? cur in 
mefts possessi5nes venis? and (2) ctlr tui quicquam esse imperii cis 
Rhenum postulas? 

2 In Direct Discourse, (1) noli Aeduis bellum inferre, obsides redde, and 
(2) cum legridne veni. 

s Direct Discourse, (1) num memoriam dep5nere possum ? = memoriam 
depdnere non possum, (2) quid est levius? = nihil est levius. 
* Direct Discourse, cur forttinam pericliter? 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 23 
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6. After iube5 and vet5, commands are regularly expressed by the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, but occasionally by the Subjonetive with 
or without ut or nS, especially in poetry : 

N9,vCs aedific9,ri iubet, he orders vessels to be built. Castra mflnlri vetult, 
he forbade the camp to be fortified, Iubet5 ut certet Amyntfts, bid AmyrUas 
be my rival ; V. E. 6, 16. 

Moods in Subordinate ClauaeB 

643. Rule. — The subordinate clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Subjunctive : 

Dico classem magnatn quae ad Italiam raperetur, supei^tam esse,^ 
/ say that a large fleet, which was hurrying toward Italy f was conquered; 
C.Man. 8, 21. Caesar respondit, se id quod in Nerviis fecisset, facturum,^ 
Caesar replied that he would do that which he had done in the case of the 
NerviL Hippias gloriatus est anulum quem haberet se sua manii coo- 
fccisse,^ Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the ring 
which he wore. 

1. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns, or by relative adverbs 
— as ubi, unde, qu&rS, etc. — sometimes have the force of independent 
clauses, and accordingly take the Infinitive with subject Accusative : 

Ad eum dsfertur, esse civem ROmSnum qui quereretur, quem (= et eum) 
adservatum esse, it was reported to him that there was a Soman cUizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard; C. Ver. B, (tt, i«o. 
Dem5nstrabitur, n& si iudiciO quidem ilia damnata esset potuisse hunc ipsum 
dS ilia supplicium sumere ; quarS esse indlgnum, it will be shovon thai not 
even if she had been condemned by a court of justice would he have been able 
to inflict punishment upon her; that therefore it was a disgraceful €ict.- 

2. Clauses introduced by certain conjunctions, as ut, qoain, quam- 
quam, quia, and cum, sometimes take the Infinitive with subject 

Accusative, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num putfltis, dixisse eum minacius quam factflrum fuisse, do you think 
that he spoke more threateningly than he would have act^d f 0. Ph. 8, 8, 2i. 
Dicit se moenibus inclQsos tenure eOs, quia per agrOs vag^rl, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because they would wander through the 
fields. Cum interim iSgem tantam vim habere, when in the mean time the 
law has such force; L. 4, 51, 4. 

1 Direct, classis mftgrna quae ad Italiam rapiSb&tur superftta est. 

2 Direct, faciam id quod in Nerviis fScI. 

s Direct , anulum quem habeS me& manU c5nf8cl. 
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3. Parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse, without strictly forming a part of it, take the Indicative : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appeUatur Bac6nis, they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis ; Caes. 6, lo, 5. CondrusOs, qui German! ap- 
pellantur, arbitrari ad XL milia, that they estimated the Condrtisi, who are 
called Germans^ at forty thousand. 

4. Sometimes clauses which are not parenthetical, especially relative 
and temporal clauses, take the Indicative to emphasize the fact stated : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte vici, quam Gallls concesserat, omn6s disces- 
sisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls ; Caes. 3, 2. 

644. Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform to 
the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ; but notice the following special points : 

1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsidgs sibi dentur, sese cum iis pacem esse facturum, 
Caesar replied that if hostages should he given to him^ he would makepeace 
with them ; Caes. 1, 14, 6. Exitus fult 5rati5nis, neque ullOs vacare agr5s, qui 
dari possint, the close of the speech was that there were not any lands unoc- 
cupied which could be given. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Cum trigeminis agunt rggSs, ut pr5 sua patria diralcent; ibi iniperium 
fore, unde Victoria fuerit, the kings arrange with the triplet-brothers 4hat 
they shall fight for their country ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side 
which shall win the victory (whence the victory shall have been); L. i, 24, 2. 

PRONOUNS AND PERSONS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

646. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed 
to pronouns of the third person, and the first and second persons 
of verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

Hippias glOriatus est, pallium qu5 amictus esset, s6 sua man& ^ c5nf€clsse, 
Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the cloak which he wore 

1 Direct, ego xneA mana. Ego becomes sd, and xne& becomes 8U&. 
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(in which he was clad). Respondit si obsidSs ab ils sibl^ dentur, sSse cam 
iis pacem esse facturum, he replied that if hostages should he given to him by 
them^ he xooxild make peace with them. 

1. Thus (1) ego is changed to sui, aibl, etc., or to ipse; meiiB and 
noster to buub ; (2) tu to is or ille, sometimes to buI, etc., tniui and 
vaster to buub, or to the Genitive of Ib ; and (3) hic and late generally to 
ille, but hIc is sometimes retained. But the pronoun of the first person 
may of course be used in reference to the reporter or author, and the pro- 
noun of the second person in reference to the person addressed : 

Miror te ad m€ nihil scrlbere, / wonder that you do not write anything to 

me ; c. Att. 8, 12, B. 1. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

646. Conditional sentences of the First and of the Second 
Form in the Indirect Discourse take the Subjunctive in the 
Condition and the Infinitive in the Conclusion: 

Respondit si quid Caesar sg velit, ilium ad s6 venire oportCre,* he r^ied 
that if Caesar xdshed anything of him^ he ought to come to him; Caea. i, 84, 2. 
Id si fieret, intelleggbat magnO cum periculO futiirum,* he understood that if 
this should be done, it tcould be attended xcith great danger; Caes. l, lo, 2. 

1. The Future Infinitive is the regular construction in the Conclusion of 
the second form, as in the last example. 

2. The Conclusion takes the Subjunctive when it is Imperative or Inter- 
rogative, and when it is brought into such connection as to require that 
mood, as when it is the purpose or result of some other action : 

Scrlbit Labien^, si rel publicae commodO facere posset, cum legiOne 
veniat, he xorote to Labienus to come with his legion^ if he could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of the republic; Caes. 5, 46, 4. Caesar su&s cOpiSs 
produxit, ut si vellet Ariovistus proeliO contendere, el potest&s nOn deesset, 
Caesar led out his forces in order that, if Ariovistus wished to fights he might 
have the opportunity ; Caes. i, 48, 3. 

647. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form in the Indirect 
Discourse depending on a verb of Saying, Thinking, etc., retain 
the Imperfect or Phiperfect Subjunctive unchanged in the Con- 
dition, regardless of the Tense of the Principal verb, but in the 

1 Direct, a v5bis mih! . . . egro v5biscum. V5bl8 becomes lis, vGblBOtun 

becomes cum iis, mih! becomes sibi, and egro, sesS. 

2 Direct, si quid Caesar me vult ilium ad mS venire oportet. 
8 Direct, id si fiat oi net, m&grnd cum pericul5 sit or erit. 
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Conclusion they take the Periphrastic Infinitive, the Present in 
urum esse when the condition belongs to present time, and the 
Perfect in urum fuisse when it belongs to past time: 

Respondit, si quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, s6se ad eum venturum fuisse, 
he replied that, if he needed anything from Caesar, he would have come 
to him; Caes. i, 34, 2. Clamitabat, neque aliter Carnut^s consilium fuisse 
captur5s, neque Ebur5n6s, si ille adesset, ad castra venturOs esse, he cried 
out that otherwise the Carnutes would not have conceived the purpose, nor 
would the Eburones be coming to our camp ; Caes. 5, 29, 2. 

1. The conclusion of this form of the conditional sentence in the In- 
direct Discourse corresponds to the Periphrastic Indicative in the Direct 
Discourse. Thus, in the first example, the conclusion in the Direct Dis- 
course would be ad te venturus fui. Hence we have here the simple 
change from the Periphrastic Indicative to the Periphrastic Infinitive. For 
the close relationship in meaning between the Periphrastic Indicative and 
the regular Subjunctive, see 582, 1. 

2. In the conclusion of conditional sentences of the third form the circum- 
locution, futurum esse ut or fore ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for 
present time, and futurum fuisse ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for past 
time, is used in the passive voice and sometimes in the active : 

Nisi nuntil essent allati, existimabant futurum fuisse ut oppidum amitte- 
retur, they thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not 
been brought ; cf. Caes. C. 3, loi, 8. 

3. Remember that in the conclusion of conditional sentences of the 
third form, certain special verbs (583) generally take the ordinary forms 
of the historical tenses of the Indicative. In the Indirect Discourse the 
Perfect Infinitive of course takes the place of this Indicative, and in 
deponent and passive verbs it sometimes occurs where we expect the 
circumlocution : 

PlatOnem existimO, si voluisset, gravissimg potuisse dicere, / think that 
Plato could have spoken most forcibly, if he had wished; C. Off. i, i, 4. Re- 
spondit, si populus Romanus aliciiius iniuriae sibi c5nscius fuisset, nOn fuisse 
difficile cavere, he replied that if the Roman people had been conscious of any 
wrong doing, it would not have been difficult for them to be on their guard. 
N6m5 mihl persuadebit, multSs vir5s tanta esse cOnatos, nisi cernerent, etc., 
no one will persuade me that many men would have attempted so great 
things, unless they perceived, etc.; C. Sen. 23, 82. 

648. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form depending on 
verbs which require the Subjunctive admit the following con- 
structions : 
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I. If the condition relates to present time, the entire sentence remains 

unchanged : 

Honestum tale est, ut vel si ignorarent id homings, su^ tamen pulchritudine 
esset laudabilc, honor is such tJiat, even if men loere ignorant of it<, it would 
still be praiseworthy because of its own beauty ; cf. C. Fin. 2, 15, 49. 

II. If the condition relates to past time, the condition remains un- 
chang(»d, but the conclusion, though unchanged in the passive, takes one 
of the following forms in the active : 

1. If it is an indirect question, the Perfect or Pluperfect of the 
PtM'iplirastic Conjugation is used, the tense being determined by the 
general law for the sequence of tenses: 

Die quidnam facturus fuerls si censor fuiss6s, say what you would have 
done, if you had been censor ; L. 9, 33. 

2. If it is not an indirect question, the Perfect Subjunctive of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is generally used: 

Quis dubitat, (luin, si Saguntinis tuliss6mus opem, t5tum in Hisp3iiiam 
aversuri belluni fuerimus, xcho doubts that if we had carried aid to the 
Sa(juntines, ice should have transferred the entire war to Spain? L. 81, 7. 

3. But verbs denoting Ability, Duty, etc., possum, oportet, etc., 
generally take the Perfect Subjunctive of the regular conjugation: 

Haud dubium fuit, quin, nisi ea mora intervgnisset, castra oapi potuerint, 
there was no doubt that the camp could have been taken, if that delay had not 
occurred; L. 24,42. 

INDIRECT CLAUSES 

649. Indirect Discourse in its widest application includes, not 

only reported speeches, but all indirect clauses. 

I. Subordinate Clauses containing statements made on the 
authority of any other person than that of the speaker, or on 
the authority of the speaker at any other time than that when 
the statements are reported, regularly take the Subjunctive : 

Laudat Africanum quod fuerit abstinens,i he praised Afncanus because 
he was temperate ; c. Off. 2, 22, 76. Ilospitem inclamavit quod mihl fidem 
habere noluisset, he rebuked the stranger because he had been unwilling to put 
conjidpuce in me. Privatim petere coeperunt, quoniam civitati cOnsulere nOn 



1 Quod , . . abstinens, on the ground t?iat, etc., the reason in the mind of 

the eulogist, not of the historiau. 
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possentji Iji^y i)egan to present their personal petitions, since they could not 
act for the state. LibrOs qu5s frater suus reliquisset,^ mihl don3,vit, he gave 
me the hooks which his brother had left; c. Att. 2, 1, 12. 

II. Indirect Questions are subordinate interrogative clauses and 
accordingly take the Subjunctive : 

EpaminOndas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeiis,^ Epaminondas inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; cf. c. Fin. 2, 30, 9T. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, 
what the nature of the soul may he, the soul knows not. Quaeritur, cur doctis- 
simi homing dissentiant, the question is asked why the most learned men 
disagree. Miror cur m6 accuses, / wonder why you accuse me. Ut t6 
oblectes scire cupio, / wish to know how you amuse yourself. 

1. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question : 

CupiO scire ubi sis hiematurus, / desire to know where you are going to 
spend the winter. 

2. In indirect questions ne and num are used without any perceptible 
difference of meaning : 

Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
C. Fin. 2, 80, 97. Num quid vellem, rogavit, he asked whether I wished any- 
thing ; c. Att. 6, 8, 6. 

3. Si is sometimes best rendered, to see whether, to see if to try if etc. 
In this sense it generally takes the Subjunctive, but it also occurs with the 
Indicative, especially in the poets : 

T6 adeunt, si quid vis, they come to you to see if you wish anything; 
c. Fam. 3, 9, 2. Inspice, si possum donata repOnere laetus, see whether I can 
cheerfully return your gifts. 

4. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted as the direct object 
of the principal verb : 

Quls tuum patrem, quis esset, audivit, who ever heard who your father 
was (heard of your father who he was) ? C. Deiot. 11, 80. NOsti Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, you know how slow Marcellus is, NOn m6 pernOsti, qualis 
sim, you do not know what sort of a person lam; T. And. 608. 

1 Quoniam . . . non possent, since they could not, as they thought. 

2 Qu5s . . . reliquisset, which he said his brother had left. 

8 Here no question is directly asked ; we are simply told that Epaminondas 
asked a question, but this statement involves the question, salyusne est 
clipeuB, is my shield safe? 
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6. A Personal Passive construction, corresponding to this form of the 
active, is sometimes used, although indirect questions are in general either 
the objects of active verbs or the subjects of impersonal passive verbs : 

Perspiciuntur quam sint leves,^ it is seen (they are seen) how inconstant 
they are ; C. Am. 17, 63. 

0. Often in early Latin, as in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the 
poets and in late writers, the Indicative is used in indirect questions, or at 
least in questions which would take the indirect form in the best prose : 

Lo(iuere tu, quid puer5 factumst, tell xchat has been done with the hoy ; 
ri. True. 7s7. Quin tu die, quid est quod me veils, nay^ tell what it is, that 
you icish of me; T. And. 45. 

650. Indirect Double Questions are generally introduced by 
the same interrogative particles as those which are direct (380). 

1. They generally take in the first member utrum, or ne, and in the 
second an, sometimes anne, in the sense of ory and necne, or an n6n in 

the sense of or not : 

Difficile dictu est, utrum timuerint, an dilexerint, it is difficult to say 
ichether they feared or loved. Quaeritur, sintne di necne sint, the question is 
asked whether or not there are gods ; c. N. D. i, 22, 61. 

2. But they often omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an, or ne in the sense of or, and necne, or an non, in the 

sense of or not: 

Vivat an mortuus sit, quis curat, loho cares whether he is living or dead f 
c. Ph. \^^, H), 38. Filius neposne fuerit parum liquet, ichether he was the son or 
the grandson is not at all clear. Sapientia beatos efficiat necne, quaestiO est, 
whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. 

8. Other forms of indirect double questions, as those with ne . . . ne, an 
. . . an, etc., and those without any interrogative particles, are rare or poetic : 

Qui teneant, hominesnc feraene, quaerere cOnstituit, he determined to as- 
certain who inhabit them^ ichether men or beasts; V. i, 808. Velit, nOlit, scire 
difficile est, it is difficult to find out whether he wishes it or does not wish it, 

4. An, in the sense of whether not^ implying an affirmative, is used after 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubito an, nescio an, haud Bcio 
an, / doubt whether not, I know not ichether not = I am inclined to think; 
dubiiun est an, incertum est an, it is uncertain whether not = it is probable : 

1 Observe that the passive construction corresponds to the active perspici- 
unt, eos quam sint laves, they perceive them, how inconstant they are, a fonn 
entirely analogous to nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit, given above. 
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Dubit5 an Thrasybulum primum omnium p5nam, / c?ow6^ whether I should 
not place Thrasyhulus first of all (i.e. I am inclined to think I should). 
Haud scio an omnium praestantissimus, / am inclined to think the most dis- 
tinguished of all ; C. N. D. 2, 4, 11. 

651. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished 

1. From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent expressed or understood, and are never, 
as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect questions are 
generally so used : 

Relative. — Ego quod senti5 loquar, / shall say what (that which) / think» 
Interrogative. — Dicam quid intellegam, I shall state what I understand. 

2. From clauses introduced by nescio quia = quidam, some one, 
nescio quo modo = quodam modo, in some way, mirum quantum, 

wonderfully much, wonderfully, etc. These take the Indicative : 

Hie nescio quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. Id 
mirum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i.e. it won- 
derfully profited). Mire quam delectat, how wonderfully it delights. 

652. Clauses closely dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive are virtually Indirect clauses, and as such they gen- 
erally take the Subjunctive : 

Quam bellum fuit confiteri nescire quod nescirgs, what a fine thing it was 
to admit not to knoio lohat you did not know; c. N. D. i, 80, 84. RecordatiOne 
nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beate vixisse videar quia cum Scipione vixerim, 
I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to have lived happily 
because I have lived loith Scipio. Vereor ne, dum minuere velim labSrem, 
augeam, I fear that while I wish to diminish the labor, I shall increase it; 
c. Lo?. 1, 4, 12. Cum timidius ageret quam consuesset, since he acted more 
timidly than had been his custom ; Caes. C. l, 19. 3. 

1. In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, the 
Subjunctive is used, when the dependent clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given, but the Indicative is 
used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and wlien they give 
special prominence to the fact stated, and often when they are introduced 
by dum, especially in the poets and historians : 

Milites misit, ut eos qui f ugerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue 
those loho had fled (i.e. the fugitives); Caes. 5, lo, i. Tanta vis probitatis est, 
ut eani vel in eis quos numquam vidimus, diligamus, so great is the power of 
integrity that we love it even in those whom we have never seen. Petam ft 
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y5bis ut m$, dum de his dispute itLdicils, audifttis, I shall (uk of you that you 
hear me while I discuss these decisions; c. Clu. 82, 89. 

653. The directions already given for converting the Direct Discourse, 
dr&ti5 R6cta, into the Indirect, dr&ti5 Obllqua, are further illustrated 

in the following passages from Caesar : 



Direct Discourse. 

Tr&naii Khenum n^n me& sponte 
sed rog&tUB ct arcesaituB S, Gallis ; 
ndn sUie magna sp6 magnisque prae- 
niiis doinum propinqu5sque reliqul ; 
s^dOs habeo in Gallia ab ipsis con- 
cessas, obsides ips5rum voluntate 
dat5s ; stipendiuin capio itire belli, 
quod victSres victis impOuere con- 
suSrunt. N5n ego Gallis sed GalU 
mihi belluin IntulSnmt. 

Ego prius in Galliam vSni quam 
populus Romtnus. Numquaniante 
hoc tempus ezercitua popull KOmanI 
Galliae prOvinciac fin^s SgreaauB 
est. Quid tibi via ? Cur in meSUs 
possessi5n6s venia ? 



Eo m\\\i minus dubitatiOnis datur 
quod eas res quas voa, l6gati Ilel- 
vetii, commemor&atia memoria 
teneo, atque eO gravius fero qu5 
minus merito populi ROmani acci- 
dgrunt. 

Quod si veteris contumeliae obli- 
visci volo, num etiam recentium 
inifiriarum, quod mS invito iter per 
provinciam per vim temptaatia, quod 
Aeduos, quod Allobrogas vez&atia, 
memoriam depOnere poaaum ? 

Cum haec ita sint, tamen si ob- 
sides a vobis mih! dabuntur uti ea 
quae poUicSmini facturOs Intelle- 
gam, vobiBCum pacem faciam. 



Indirect Dlscoorse. 

Ariovlstus respondit : 

Tr&naiase Rhenum nOn soft 
sponte sed rog&tmii et arceadtam 
a Gallis ; nOn sine magnft spd mftg- 
nlsque praemiis domum propin- 
qu5sque reHquiaae; s6d6s habSre 
in Gallia ab ipsIs concessfts, obsidSa 
ips5rum voluntate datOs ; sUpendium 
capere itlre belli quod victOrSs victis 
Imponere consuMnt. NOn atefi 
Gallis sed GallOs slbl bellum lata- 
liaae. 86 prius in GaUiam Tftfrimm 
quam populmn RSmSmun. Num- 
quam ante h(k; tempus exei d t um 
populi ROmanI Galliae prOvinciae 
fines egreaaum. Quid albl vellet ? 
Cur in aufta possessiOnes TeiilEet? 

Gaes. B. G. 1, 44. 

Caesar ita respondit : 

E5 aibi muius dubitfttiOnis dail 
quod eas rSs quSs legate Helvfitil 
commemorftBBent memoria tenfiitet 
atque e5 gravius lerre quG minus 
merit5 popull ROmanI aooidiMent. 

Quod si veteris contumSliae obll- 
visci vellet, num etiam recentium 
iniuriarum, quod ed invito iter per 
prOvinciam per vim temptftMant, 
quod AeduOs, quod Allobrogas 
vezaaaent, memoriam dOpOnere 
poaae? 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsidfis 
ab lis aibi dentur, utI ea quae 
poUiceantur factQrOe intellagat, 
aSaS cum ila pacem ease faotflxum ; 
Caos. 1, 14. 
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USE OF PARTICLES 

USE OF ADVERBS 

654. Rule. — Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other 

Adverbs : 

Sapientes semper feliciter vivunt, the wise always live happily. Res 
hand sane difficilis, a thing not so very difficult. 

Note 1. — For Adverbs with nouns used adjectively, see 495, 3; for 
Adverbs in place of adjectives, see 497, 4 ; for Adverbs with participles 
used substantively, see 636, 2. 

Note 2. — Sic and ita mean 50, thus. Ita has also a limiting sense, as in 
ita . . . Bi, so . . . (/*, only ...if. Adeo means to such a degree or result; 
tarn, tantopere, so much. Tarn is used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, 
and tantopere with verbs. 

655. The common negative particles are non, nS, haud. 

1. Non is the usual negative ; ne is used with the Optative and Volitive 
Subjunctive and with the Imperative, and haud, in haud acio an and with 
adjectives and adverbs : haud mir&bile, not wonderful ; haud aliter, not 
otherwise. NS non after vid§ is often best rendered whether. 

656. Two negatives are generally equivalent to an affirmative, as in 
English : 

Aperte adalantem ngm5 nOn videt, every one recognizes the open flatterer. 
Nee h5c ille n5n vidit, he saw this (nor did he not see this). 

1. Non before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite 
affirmative, but after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 

n5n n6m5, some one nOn nihil, something n5n numquam, sometimes 
n6m5 nOn, every one nihil n5n, everything numquam n5n, always 

2. After a general negative, ng . . . quidem gives emphasis to the nega- 
tion, and neque . . . neque, nSve . . . nSve, and the like, repeat the negation 
distributively : 

Numquam ScipiOnem ne minima quidem re offendi, never have I displeased 
Scipio even in the smallest thing ; C. Am. 27, 103. NemO umquam neque poSta 
neque orator, qui quemquam meliorem quam s6 arbitrargtur, no one was ever 
either a poet or an orator who thought any one better than himself; C. Att. 

14, 20, 2. 

3. Non modo (or solum) non, sed nS . . . quidem means not only not, 
but not even, and non modo (sSlum), sed ne . . . quidem, has the same 
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meaning when the verb standing in the second clause belongs also to the 
first : 

Ego non mode tibi n5n irascor, sed n6 reprehendo quidem factum tuum, 
I not only am not angrij with yoti, but I do not even censure your act. 
Adsentaiio non niodo amico, sed ne liberO quidem digna est, flattery is not 
only not worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man; C. Am. 24, 89. 

4. Neque or nee is generally used instead of et non : 
Neque nie quiscjuam cognovit, and no one recognized me. 

5. Instead of et with a negative pronoun or adverb, neque or nee with 
the corresponding affirmative is generally used : for et nuUus, neque iillus ; 
for et nemo, neque quisquam ; for et numquam, neque umqueun : 

Nee anietur ab ullo, and may he be loved by no one. 
Note. — For the use of Prepositions, see 420, 490. 

USE OF COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

657. Copulative Conjunctions (315) meaning and, also, and not, unite 

similar constructions : 

Castor et Tollux, Castor and Polhix. Etiam atque etiam, again and again. 
Senatus populustiue, the senate and people. Veni Athenas neque me quis- 
quam agnovit, I went to Athens, and no one recognized me; C. Tusc. 5, 86, 104. 

1. Et simply connects ; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque 
and ac generally give prominence to what follows. Neque and nee have 
the force of et non. Et and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Note. — Atque and ac generally mean as, than, after adjectives and 
adverbs of likeness and unlikeness : talis ac, such as; aequS ac, equally as; 
aliter atque, otherwise than. See also 608, 5. 

2. Que is an enclitic, and ac is used only before consonants. 

3. Etiam, quoque, adeo, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, 
atque, ac, and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque fol- 
lows the word which it connects : is quoque, he also. Etiam, also, further, 
even, often adds a new circumstance. 

4. Copulatives are sometimes used as correlatives: et . . . et, que . . . 
que, et . . . que, que . . . et, que . . . atque, neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), 
neither . . . nor ; neque (nee) . . . et (que), not . . . but (and); et . . . neque 
(nee), and not : 

Et practerita meminit et praesentibus potitur, he both remembers the past 
and possesses the present ; 0. Fin. i, 19, 62. Mendacium neque dic€bat neque 
pati poterat, he neither uttered a falsehood, nor was he able to endure one. 
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Note 1. — Modo . . . modo, cum . . . turn, turn . . . turn, now . . . now^ 
not only . . . hut also, have the force of copulative correlatives. Non modo 
(solum or tantum) . . . sed (verum) etiam, sometimes have the same 
meaning ; see 666, 3. 

Note 2. — A series may begin with primum or prim5, may be continued 
by deinde followed by tum, posted, praeterea, or some similar word, and 
may close with denique or postrgmo.^ Deinde may be repeated several 
times between primum and dSnique or postrSmo.^ 

5. Between two words the copulative is generally expressed, though 
it is omitted between the names of consuls : L. Domitio, Ap. Claudi5 
consulibus, in the consulship of Lucius Domitius and Appius Claudius, 

6. Asyndeton. — Between several words the copulative is in general either 
repeated or omitted altogether. A union of coordinate words without the 
connective is called Asyndeton ; 

Stultitia et temeritas et iniustitia, /oZiy, rashness, and injustice; cf. c. Fin. 
8, 11, 39. Cernimus, audimus, gustamus, olfacimus, tangimus, we see, hear, 
taste, smell, and touch ; c. Div. 2, 3, 9. 

Note. — Que may be used with the last member of a series even when 
the conjunction is omitted between the other words: aegritudinSs, irae 
libidinesque, griefs, hatreds, and passions. 

658. Disjunctive Conjunctions (316, 2) meaning o?-, either . . . or, offer 
a choice between two objects : 

TibI ego, aut tu mihl servus es, lam servant to you or you to me ; Pi. Bac. 162. 
Sive retractabis sive properabis, whether you shall he reluctant or in haste. 

1. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and is used when one alter- 
native excludes the other: aut vgrum aut falsum, either true or false. 

2. Vel, or vel potius, or rather, and vel etiam, or even, are used to 
correct or strengthen a statement : 

Post obitum vel potius excessum R5muli, after the death or rather de- 
parture of Romulus ; C. u. P. 2, 12, 52. 

659. Adversative Conjunctions (316, 3) denote Opposition or Contrast : 

Cupio me esse cl6mentem, sed m6 inertiae condemnO, / wish to he mild, 
hut I condemn myself for inaction ; c. c. i. 2, 4. Quod autem laudabile est, 
honestum est, hut xchat is laudahle is honorahle. 

1 . Sed and vgrum generally mark a direct opposition ; autem and v6r5 
only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqui often introduces an 
objection ; cSterum means but still, as to the rest ; tamen, yet. 

1 For examples, see C. Fam. 15, 14; Div. 2, 66. 

2 C. Inv. 2, 49, has a series of ten members in which pnmum introduces the 
first member, postrSm5 the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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2. Autem and v6r6 are postpositive, i.e. they are placed after one or 

more words in their clauses. 

660. Illative Conjunctions (315, 4) denote Inference: 

Nihil obstat ; ergo omnia prospere, igitur beats, there is, no opposition, 
therefore all things are moving prosperously^ therefore happily ; C. Tusc. 5, 18, 58. 

1. Igitur is generally postpositive : hie igitur, this one therefore, 

661. Causal Conjunctions (315, 5) denote Cause: 

N6mo enim maeret su5 incommodo, for no one mourns over his own mis- 

fortune; C Tusc. l, 13, 30. 

1 . Enim is postpositive ; etenim and namque are stronger than enim 
and nam. 

Note. — The use of Subordinate Conjunctions has been illustrated in the 

discussion of Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 



RULES OF SYNTAX 

662. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of 

Syntax are here introduced in a body. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — RULES OF AGREEMENT 

1. The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative (387). 

2. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Per- 
son (388). 

3. A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predicate of another 
noun denoting the same person or thing agrees with it in Case 
(393). 

4. Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predicate, agree with 
their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case (394). 

5. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Person (396). 

VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 

6. The name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (402). 

7. The Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(404). 
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8. Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Eegarding, Showing, and 
the like, admit Two Accusatives of the Same Person or Thing (410). 

9. Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teaching, and Conceal- 
ing admit two Accusatives, — one of the Person and one of the 
Thing (411). 

10. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (414). 

11. Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive sometimes takes an 
Accusative as its subject (415). 

12. Accusative of Specification. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a 
verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to Define its Appli- 
cation (416). 

13. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (417). 

14. The Place towards which the motion is directed as its End 
or Limit is generally denoted by the Accusative with ad or in, but 
in the names of Towns by the Accusative alone (418). 

15. The Accusative may take a Preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (420). 

16. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (421). 

DATIVE 

17. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. It may 
be used either alone or in connection with the Direct Object (424). 

18. Two Datives — the Object To Which and the Object or End 
For Which — are used with a few verbs, either alone or in con- 
nection with the Direct Object (433). 

19. Many adjectives take the Dative as the Indirect Object of 
the quality denoted by them (434). 

20. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
derived from primitives which take the Dative (436). 

GENITIVE 

21. A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate of another noun 
denoting a different person or thing is put in the Genitive (439). 
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22. Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive to complete 
their meaning (450). 

23. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — memini, remini- 
scor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objective Genitive when 
used of Persons, but either the Genitive or the Accusative when 
used of Things (454). 

24. Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and Verbs of Accusing, 
Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, Charge, etc. (456). 

25. Misereor and miseresco take the Objective Genitive ; mise- 
ret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Object which produces the feeling 
(457). 

ABLATIVE 
I. Ablative Proper 

26. The Ablative of Separation is generally used with a prepo- 
sition — a, ab, de, or ex — when it represents a person or is used 
with a verb compounded with ab, de, dis, se, or ex (461). 

27. The Ablative of Separation is generally used without a 
preposition when it is the name of a town, or is used after a verb 
meaning to reliece, free, deprive, need, or he icithout (462). 

28. The Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, and 
Material, generally takes a preposition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex (467). 

29. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative 
(471). 

II. Instrumental Ablative 

30. The Ablative of Association is used (473) : 

(1) To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict sense. 
It then takes the preposition cum. 

(2) To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modilied 
by an adjective or by a Genitive. 

(3) To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance. It then 
takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjective or by 
a Genitive. 

31. The Ablative of Cause, designating the Cause, Ground, or 
Keason for an action, is used without a preposition (475). 
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32. The Instrument and Means of an action are denoted by 
the Ablative without a preposition (476). 

33. Means. — Special Uses. — (1) The Ablative of Means is 
used with utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their com- 
pounds (477). 

(2) The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abounding 
and Filling, and with adjectives of Fullness; abundo, redundo, 
adfluo, etc. ; compleo, ezpleo, impleo, onero, etc. ; onustus, refertus, 
plenus, etc. 

(3) The Ablative of Means is used with opus and usus, often 
in connection with the Dative of the person. 

34. Price and Value are denoted by the Ablative, if expressed 
definitely or by means of Nouns, but by the Genitive or Ablative, 
if expressed indefinitely by means of Adjectives (478). 

35. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative. It 
is used (479) : 

(1) With Comparatives and Superlatives. 

(2) With verbs and other words implying Comparison. 

(3) To denote Intervals of Time or Space. 

36. Ablative of Specification. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may 
take an Ablative to define its application (480). 

ni. Locative and Locative Ablative 

37. The Place In Which anything is done is denoted generally 
by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in, but in names of 
Towns by the Locative (483). 

38. The Time At or In Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative without a preposition (486). 

39. Ablative Absolute. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, 
or another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the predi- 
cate an Attendant Circumstance (489). 

40. The Ablative may take a preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (490) . 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE 

41. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (523). 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 24 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

42. Principal Tenses depend on Principal Tenses, and Histor- 
ical on Historical (543). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

43. The Potential Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. The negative is 
non (552). 

44. The Optative Subjunctive is used to express pure Desire 
without any idea of authority, as in prayers and wishes. The 
negative is ne (558). 

45. The Yolitive Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Willed. The negative is ne. This Subjunc- 
tive covers a wide range of feeling and comprises the following 
varieties (559): 

(1) The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense. 

(2) The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person, and generally best rendered by let; but see 560. 

(8) The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions. 

(4) The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or 
Doubting Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in 
regard to the proper course to be pursued, and that he desires 
to be directed. 

IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

46. In commands the Subjunctive and Imperative supplement 
each other, the Imperative being used in the second person and 
the Subjunctive in the third (560). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

47. Substantive Clauses. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or 
ne, may be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose. 
Thus (564) : 
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(1) In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs. 

(2) In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates. 

(3) In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns. 

48. Final Clauses. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, ne, 
quo, quo minus, quominus, to denote the Purpose of the action 
(568). 

49. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subordinate clauses, 
whatever the connective, to represent the action as Possible or 
Conditional, rather than real (569). 

50. Consecutive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
with ut, or ut non, to denote the Eesult of the action (570). 

51. Substantive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is often 
used with ut and ut non in Substantive Clauses as follows (571) : 

(1) In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it happens, it follows, etc., — accidit, accedit, evenit, fit, efflcitur, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. 

(2) In Subject clauses with Predicate nouns and adjectives. 

(3) In Object clauses depending upon facio, efficio, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces. 

(4) In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns. 

CONDITIONAL, CONCESSIVE, AND CAUSAL CLAUSES 

52. The Indicative in Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, 
sin, assumes the supposed case as Eeal (574). 

53. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Conditional Sen- 
tences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as Possible 
(576). 

54. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Conditional 
Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as 
Contrary to Fact (579). 

55. Conditional Clauses of Comparison, introduced by ac si, ut 
si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, velut si, as if, than 
if take the Subjunctive (584). 

b^. Etsi and etiam si, when they mean altlioiujh, introduce 
Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but when they mean 
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even if, they introduce Conditional clauses, and accordingly take 
the same construction as si (585). 

57. (1) Clauses introduced by quamquam and tametsi con tain 
admitted facts, and accordingly take the Indicative (586). 

(2) Clauses introduced by licet, quam-vis, ut, or ne, are Con- 
cessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive; see 
559, 3. 

r-)^. The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, modo, modo ut, 
and dummodo, meaning if only, provided, in conditional clauses of 
desire (587). 

59. Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, generally 

take (588) : 

(1) The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's own 
authority. 

(2) The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another's authority. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES AND QUIN CLAUSES 

60. Clauses introduced by the Relative qui, or by Relative 
Adverbs, ubl, unde, quo, etc., take (589): 

(1) The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, 
without any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or 
('ause. 

(2) The Subjunctive in all other cases. 

61. (1) Quin in direct questions and commands takes the 
ordinary construction of independent sentences (594). 

(2) Quin in Subordinate Clauses takes the Subjunctive. 

CUM CLAUSES, TEMPORAL CLAUSES 

62. In writers of the best period. Causal and Concessive 
Clauses with ciun take the Subjunctive (598). 

63. Temporal Clauses introduced by cum, meaning when, while, 
after, take (600) : 

(1) The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses. 

(2) The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 
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64. Temporal Clauses introduced by tlie particles postquam, 
postea quam, after, pridie quam, postiidie quam, on the day before, 
on the day after ; ubi, ut, simul, simul atque, when, as, as soon as, 
state facts, and accordingly take tlie Indicative, generally the Per- 
fect, or tlie Historical Present (602). 

65. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, meaning 
as long as, take the Indicative (603). 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, meaning 
until, take: 

(1) The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an Actual Fact. 

(2) The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived. 

66. (1) In Temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam the 
Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative when the action is 
viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action 
is viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived (605). 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive. 

INFINITIVE AND SUPINE 

67. Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive to complete 
or qualify their meaning (607). 

6S. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
Purpose (633). 

69. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative, some- 
times perhaps as a Dative (635). 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

70. Principal Clauses. — The Principal clauses of the Direct 
Discourse on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive with the Sub- 
ject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive when 
Interrogative or Imperative (642). 

71. Subordinate Clauses. — The Subordinate clauses of the Di- 
rect discourse on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive (643). 

ADVERBS 

72. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs (654). 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TVORDS AND CLAUSES 

663. The Latin allows great variety in the arrangement of 
the different i)arts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facili- 
ties both for securing proper emphasis and for imparting to its 
periods that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin 
classics. But with all this freedom and variety, there are certain 
general laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE 

General Rules 

664. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriens et occidens diem noctemque cOnficit, the sun by its rising and 
settiuf) makes day and night. Sclpio Africanus Carthaginem Numantiamque 
delC'vit, Scipio Africanus destroyed Carthage and Numantia; C. C. 4, ifr, 21. 

1. The Modifiers of the Subject either follow it or are grouped around 
it. Substantive modifiers generally follow it, while Adjective modifiers 
may stand either before or after it ; see 671, 1-5 : 

Chiilius rex moritur, Clnilius the king dies, V6rae amicitiae sempitemae 
sunt, true friendships are enduring. Homines industrii in Asia neg5tiantur, 
active men are engaged in business in Asia. 

2. In the arrangement of the modifiers of the Predicate the place 
directly before the verb is generally occupied by the Direct object, or by 
an Adverb which directly qualifies the action: 

Fortitcr bellum pjesserat, he had waged war valiantly; Flac. 39, 98. Rem 
publicani fellcissime gesserunt, they administered the republic most success- 

fuUy; Cacs. C.7, 7. 

3. In the arrangement of Objects the Indirect object generally stands 
before the Direct : 

Dareus Scythis helium inferre decrevit, Darius decided to make war upon 

the Scythians. 

4. Expressions of Place, Time, or Means generally stand before the 
other modifiers of the verb, often even before the subject: 

Athenienses loco idoneo castra fecerunt, the Athenians pitched their camp 
in a suitable place. Proximo die Caesar e castris utrisque cOpiSs sud.s eduxit, 
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the next day Caesar led out his forces from both his camps; Caes. i, 60. 
Marius coinmeatu naves onerat, Marius loads his vessels with supplies, 

665. Emphasis and the relative importance of different parts 
of the sentence often cause a departure from the Grammatical 
arrangement just described. Thus, 

1. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the beginning of the sentence : 

Catonem quis nostrorum oratOrum legit, who among our orators reads 
Catof C. Brut. 17, 05. Numitori Remus deditur, Remus is delivered to Numitor. 

2. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the end of the sentence : 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 

us ; cf. C. Or. 29, 104. 

3. In any phrase within a sentence the emphatic word stands first : 

Mihl uni c5nservatae rei publlcae gratulatiOnem decrgvistis, to me alone 

you have decreed a thanksgiving for having preserved the republic; C. C.4, lo, 20. 

« 

4. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 

noun and its limiting Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by sepa- 
ration : 

ObiurgatiOnes non numquam incidunt necessariae, sometimes necessary 
reproofs occur; c. Off. i, 38, i36. 

Note. — A word is sometimes made emphatic by being placed between 
the parts of a compound or periphrastic tense : 

C5nsu6tud5 imitanda medicOrum est, the custom of physicians should be 
imitated; C. Off. i, 24, 88. 

666. Two groups of words may be made prominent and em- 
phatic either by Anaphora or by Chiasmus. 

1. Anaphora. — Here the order of words in the second group is identi- 
cal with that in the first : 

M6 cuncta Italia, m6 universa civitas cOnsulem dgclSravit, me all Italy, 
me the whole state proclaimed consul ; c. Pis. i, 3. 

2. Chiasmus. — Here the order of words in the first group is reversed 
in the second : 

Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet, the imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body ; c. R. P. o, 24. Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, 
enough eloquence, but little wisdom» 
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667. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other. 

Ad senciii seuex de senectute scripsi, /, an old man, wrote to an old man 
about old age; c. Am. i. 

668. A word which has a common relation to two other words 

connected by conjunctions, is placed 

1. Generally before or after both : 

Graecis et litterls et doctoribUvS, by means of Greek literature and Greek 
teachers ; c. Tusc. i, i. Et belli et pacis artibus, by the arts both of war and 

of peace; L. i, 21. 

Note. — But a Genitive, or an adjective, following two nouns, more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

Percunctatio ac denuntiatio belli, the inquiry and the declaration of war, 

2. Sometimes directly after the first, before the conjunction : 
Honoris ccrtamen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory ; C. Am. 10. 

669. IMoreover, the context often has some share iu determining 

the arrangement of words in the sentence. Thus, 

1. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the preceding 
sentence generally stands at or near the beginning of its own sentence: 

In his castris Albanus rex moritur, in this camp the Alban king dies. 
Note. — In his castris refers back to castra in the preceding sentence. 

2. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the following 

sentence stands at or near the end of its sentence: 

Apud llelvetios Icnige nobilissinius fuit Orgetorix, among the Helvetii by 
far the highest of the nobles icas Orgetorix. Is conitiratiOnem nObilitatis 
fecit, he formed a conspiracy of the nobles. 

670. Euphony and Rhythm. — The best Latin writers in the arrange- 
ment of words regard sound as well as meaning. They aim at variety in 
the length, sound, and ending of successive words and pay special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the sentence closes. A word of two or more 
syllables with a clear and full sound is generally selected for this place : 

Publius African us, Carthagine deleta, Siculorum nrbes signis monumen- 
tis(iue pulcherriniis exornavit, Publius Africanus, having destroyed Carthage, 
adorned the cities of the Sicilians loith the most beautiful statues and monu- 
ments ; C. Ver. 2, 2, 3. 
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Special Rules 

671. The Substantive Modifiers of a Noun generally follow it, 
but Adjective Modifiers may stand either before or after it : 

Pausanias in aedem Minervae conftigit, Pausanias Jled into the temple of 
Minerva ; n. 4, 5, 2. Usus magister est optimus, experience is the best teacher. 
Tuscus ager Romans adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman, 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, generally stand before the noun : 
Catonis OrationSs, Cato^s orations ; XenophQntis libri, Xenophon^s books. 

2. In a few expressions, the Genitive has a definite position before its 
noun and in a few others a definite position after it : 

Magister equitum, the master of the horse; tribunus plebis, tribune of the 
people; tribunus militum, tribune of the soldiers, etc.; senatus auct5ritas, 
the authority of the senate ; senatus consultum, a decree of the senate. 

3. In certain expressions the Adjective regularly follows : 

Civis Romanus, a Roman citizen; populus ROmanus, the Roman people; 
pontifex maximus, the chief priest ; di immortal6s, the immortal gods ; genus 
hiimanum, the human race; ma civile, civil law, etc. 

4. When a noun is modified by an Adjective and a Genitive, the usual 
order is Adjective — Genitive — Noun : 

Omnes Graeciae civitates, all the states of Greece. 

6. An Adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic 
preposition and sometimes by two or more words : 

Magn6 cum periculO, with great peril ; maxima post hominum memoriam 
classis, the largest fleet in the memory of man ; n. 2, 6. 

672. Modifiers of Adjectives. — Adverbial modifiers gienerally 
stand before adjectives while Objective modifiers more commonly 
follow them : 

Exspectatio vald6 magna, a very great expectation. Appetent6s gloriae 
atque avidi laudis, eager for glory and desirous of praise. 

673. The Modifiers of verbs generally stand before them (664) : 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae numquam longg abest, death is never far 
distant in consequence of the shortness of life ; cf. C. Tusc. i, 88, 91. 

Note. — When the verb stands at the beginning of the sentence the modi- 
fiers of course follow it and may be separated from it ; 

Silent leggs inter arma, laws are silent in war; C. Mil. 4, 10. 
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674. Modifiers of adverbs generally stand before them, but a Dative 
dei>ending on an adverb usually follows it : 

Illud valdg graviter tul6runt, they bore this with great displeasure. Con- 
gruenter naturae vivit, he lives in harmony with nature. 

675. Pronouns. — Possessives generally follow the nouns to which they 
belong, but other pronominal adjectives generally precede their nouns. 
Demonstratives and Interrogatives regularly: 

Copias suas divisit, he divided his forces. CustOs huius urbis, the guardian 
of this city. In qua urbe vivimus, in ichat sort of a city are we living 9 

1. lUe in the sense of well-known usually follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective : M6d§a ilia, that well-known Medea, but MSlgnus 
ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great. 

2. Pronouns are often grouped together, especially quisque with suoa 
or sui: 

Per se quisque sibi cams est, every one is by his own nature dear to him- 
self; C. Am. 21, so. 

676. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenua 
and versus follow their cases : 

TaurO tenus, as far as Taurus. Narb5nem versus, towards Narho. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pro- 
nouns, and sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Ttaliam contra, over against Italy; quibus d6, in regard to which; hunc 
post, after him. See also 175, 7 ; 182, 2. 

2. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the 
preposition and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case : 

Ad earum rerum facultateni, to a supply of those things. Ad bene beat6- 
que vivendum, for Jivinr/ icell and happily. Per ego has lacrimSs t6 6r6, 

I implore you by these tears ; V. 4, 3U. 

677. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses^ gen- 
erally stand at the beginning of such clauses : but autem, enim, quidexn, 
quoque, vSro, and generall}' igitur, follow some other word : 

Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. -li qui audiunt, those who hear. Ipse 
autem omnia videbat, b\it he himself saw everything. See also 659, 2, and 
660, 1. 

1. Conjunctions and relatives may follow emphatic words : 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Troiae qui primus ab Oris vfinit, who came 
first from the shores of Troy ; V. l, l. 
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2. Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to 
the first word ; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to 
the next word : 

In forOque, and in the forum. Inter nOsque, and among us. 

678. Non, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before 
that word ; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire 
clause, it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes 
before the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

HomO n6n probatissimus, a man by no means the most approved, N6n fuit 
Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to he feared. Pecunia soltita nOn est, 
the money has not been paid. 

1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, 
verb, or noun, is made prominent : 

Nulla videbatur aptior persona, there seemed to be no more fitting char- 
acter. Nihil est melius, nothing is better, 

679. Inquam, sometimes 5i6, introducing a quotation, follows one or 
more of the words quoted : 

Nihil habeS, inquit, quod accusem senectutem, / have nothing, said he, 
of which to accuse old age; c. Sen. 5, is. 

680. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Vos, Quirltes, in vestra t6cta discfidite, you, Romans, retire to your homes. 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 

681. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (315, 1) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Gyg6s a nullo videbatur, ipse autem omnia vidgbat, Qyges 
teas seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 

682. A clause used as the Subject of a compound sentence (386, 2) 
generally stands at the Beginning of the sentence, and a clause used as 
the Predicate at the End : 

Quid digs ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain, 
Exitus fuit 5rati5nis, sibi nullam cum his amicitiam esse, the close of the 
oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. 
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1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 664. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect on the arrangement 
of clauses as on the arrangement of words ; see 665, 670. 

683. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of compound 
sentences admit three different arrangements. 

1. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the 
subordinate elements of a simple sentence: 

Ariovistus, ex equis ut colloquerentur, postulavit, Ariovistus demanded 
that they should converse on horseback; Caes. i, 43. Libenter homines id 
quod voluut crSdunt, men willingly believe that which they wish; Caes. 8, 18, 6. 

2. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiets they approve, Qu3>lis sit 
animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
either refers back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought 
of the principal clause. Hence Causal, Temporal, Conditional, and Conces- 
sive clauses often precede the principal clause, and in sentences composed 
of correlative clauses with is . . . qui, talis . . . quSlis, tantus . . . quantus, 
turn . . . cum, ita . . . ut, etc., the relative member, i.e. the clause with qui, 
qualis, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

3. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enititur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. S5l efficit ut omnia 
floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
is either intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or ex- 
planatory of the principal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result 
generally follow the principal clause, as in the examples. 

684. When either the subject or the object is the same both in the 
Principal and in the Subordinate clause, it usually stands at or near the 
beginning of the sentence and is followed by the subordinate clause : 

Hostes ubi primum nostros equites conspexerunt, celeriter nostrOs pertur- 
baverunt, the enemy ^ as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men to 
rout ; Cues. 4, 12. Ilia ut potui tuli, those things I endured as (well as) I could. 

1. When the object of the principal clause is the same as the subject of 
the subordinate clause, it usually stands at the beginning of the sentence : 

Vos moneo ut forti animo sitis, / counsel you to be of a courageous ^irit» 
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685. Latin Periods. — A carefully elaborated Latin sentence con- 
sisting of one or more subordinate clauses inserted in the princi- 
pal clause, or placed before it, and so combined with it and with 
each other as to make one complete organic whole, is a Latin 
Period : 

Ut quod turpe est, id quamvis occultetur, tamen honestum fieri nullC modo 
potest ; sic quod honestum non est, id utile ut sit effici n5n potest, as that 
which is base, although it may be concealed, can in no way be made honor- 
able, so that which is not honorable can not by any possibility be made useful; 

C. Oflf. 8, 19, 78. 

ut saepe homings aegri morbO gravi, cum aestu febrique iactantur, si 
aquam gelidam bibenint, primO relevari videntur, deinde multO gravius 
vehementiusque adfllctantur, sic hie morbus qui est in r6 piiblica, Felevatus 
istius poena, vehementius vivis reliquis ingravescet, as men ill with a severe 
disease if they take cold water when they are tossed with heat and fever, often 
seem at first to be relieved but afterwards are much more grievously and vio- 
lently distressed, so this disease which is in the republic, though alleviated 
by the punishment of this one, will gain greater strength while the rest are 
alive; c. c. i, 18, 8i. 

Note 1. — The examples under 683, 1, and the first example under 684, are 
also short and simple illustrations of the periodic structure, so popular with 
Latin writers. 

Note 2. — For further illustration of the Latin Period, see Cicero's Third 
Oration against Catiline, 12, sed quoniam . . . providSre ; the Oration 
for the Poet Archias, 1, quod si haec . . . dSbemus ; also Livy, 1, 6, Nu- 
mitor inter prXmum tumultum . . . ostendit. 
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PART v. — PROSODY 

686. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 

QUANTITY 

687. A syllable is long if it contains a diphthong or a long 
vowel, or is the result of contraction : haec, dico, nil. 



1. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeacfltiM. 
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s 

688. A syllable is long if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by a double consonant, or any two consonants except a 
mute and a liquid ^ : dux, servus, sunt. 

1. A syllable is also long before two consonants, even if only one of them 
belongs to that word ; and hi the thesis (726) of a foot it is generally long 
before a double consonant or two single consonants at the beginning of the 
following word. 

Note 1. — The aspirate h never affects the quantity of a syllable. 

Note 2. — In the early poets a short final syllable ending in a often re- 
mains short before a word beginning with a consonant; sometimes, also, 
short final syllables ending in other consonants remain short in that situation. 

2. A syllable is long before i consonant, except in the compounds of 
iugum. Even in the compounds of iacio with monosyllabic prepositions 
the first syllable is long, although i consonant is suppressed in writing; 
abici5, adicio. 

3. In the early poets many syllables, long by position in the Augustan 
poets, are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ille, iminS, nempe, 
omnis, quippe. 

Note. — In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a 
nasal is sometimes short : cycnus, TecmSssa. 

689. A syllable is short if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
dies, viae, nihil. But a few exceptions occur. 

1. For a before another vowel, see 79, 3, and note proper names in Sins: 
aulai, Gaius. 

2. For e or i before a vowel, see 134 : digi, fidSi, rSi, spSl, and note 
Sheu and Rhea. 

8. For i or i before a vowel, see 93, 4, 179, and 296 : fiam, fiSbam, but 
fieri ; illius, totius, but alterius. Note also dius, Diana. 

Note. — In Greek words, vowels are often long before vowels because long 
in the original : MSdSa, aer, AenS^s, Troes. 

690. A syllable is common in quantity if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : agri, patria. 

1 Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by 
position if the vowel is short. For the hidden quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant, see 749. 
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1. A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a 
liquid at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-rumpo, ob-rogo. 

2. In Plautus and Terence a syllable, not in a compound, is short before 
a mute and a liquid if its vowel is short. 
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691. Monosyllables are generally long : da, si, do, dos, pes, sia^ 
bos, par, soL But note the following exceptions : 

1. Enclitics : que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sSU, s51. 

3. An, bis, cis, cor, es, fac, fer, in, is, nee, os, per, ter, quis, vir, vas, 

and hie and h6c in the Nominative and Accusative. 

692. In words of more than one syllable 

1. The final vowels 1, o, and u are long; a, e, and y, short: 
audi, servo, fructu ; via, mare, misy. 

2. Final syllables in c are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : llluc ; 
illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 

Note. — Donee and lign are exceptions ; also final syllables in n and r in 
many Greek words. 

3. The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, ys, short: 
amas, nubes, servos ; avis, bonus, chlamys. 

Note 1. — Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables 
usually short in the Augustan age. Thus the endings 5, 6, ai, 5r, or, is, 
lis, at, 6t, it, often stand in place of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, us, 
at, et, it. Some of these are retained by Terence, and occasionally by the 
Augustan poets. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence often shorten final syllables after an 
accented short syllable : ama, dedi, domi, viro, pedes. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not neces- 
sarily affect the quantity of the syllable : 11 in ille, mm in imm5. 

693. I final, usually long, is short in nisi, quasi ; common in mihS, tibS, 
sib!, ib!, ubi ; and short or common in a few Greek words. 

694. O final, usually long, is short in duo, ego, eho, cedo, cito, Hico, 
modo and its compounds, and sometimes in nouns of the Third Declension 
and in verbs, though rarely in the best poets. 
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695. A final, usually short, is long 

1. In the Ablative : xnSnsa, bonS, illS. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as : AenSS, PallS. 

3. In certain numerals : triginta, quadrlginta, etc. 

4. In verbs and particles : ami, curt ; circ3, iuztS, anteS, frfLstrS ; 
except ita, quia, hSia, and puta used adverbially. 

696. E final, usually short, is long 

1. In the First and Fifth Declensions, and in Greek plurals of the Third 
Declension : epitomS ; di§ ; temp§. Hence in hodiS, prXdiS, postndiS, 
qutrS. 

2. In the singular Imperative Active of the Second Conjugation : monS, 
doc§. But e is sometimes short in cavS, vidS, etc., and in the comic poets 
many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the ultimate : as 
habe, iube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 

3. In ferg, fermS, 5hS, and in adverbs from adjectives of the Second 
Declension : doctS, rSctS ; except bene, male, and sometimes in the early 
poets maxnmg, probS, temerS. 

697. As final, usually long, is short in a few forms, chiefly Greek : anas, 
Areas, lampas ; Arcadas, herdas. 

698. Es final, usually long, is short 

1 . In the Nominative singular of the Third Declension with short increment 
(702) in the Genitive : miles, sometimes milSs in Plautus, obses, interpres ; 
except abies, aries, paries, Ceres, and compounds of p§s, as bipSs. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

3. In a few Greek forms : Arcades, Troades, Hippomanes. 

699. Os final, usually long, is short in compos, impos, exoB, and a 
few Greek words : Delos, melos. 

700. Is final, usually short, is long 

1. In plural cases : mensis, vobTs. Hence forls, grStis, Ingr&tlB. 

2. In Nominatives of the Third Declension, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive : Quiris, Salamis. 

3. In the singular Present Indicative Active of the Fourth Conjugation: 
audis. 

4. In the singular Present Subjunctive Active : possia, velis, nSlis. 

5. Sometimes in the singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amaveris, docueris. 

6. In early Latin sometimes in pulvis, cinis, and sanguis. 

Note. — Mtias, quivis, and utervis retain the quantity of vlii. 
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701. Us final, usually short, is long (1) in Nominatives of the Third 
Declension increasing long in the Genitive : virtus, tellus, but palus occurs 
in Horace ; (2) in the Fourth Declension, in the Genitive singular, and in 
the plural : fructus ; and (3) generally in Greek words ending long in the 
original: Fanthus, txipus. 

QUANTITY IN INCREMENTS 

702. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in any case 
more syllables than in the Nominative singular, and to have as many 
increments of declension as it has additional syllables : sermo, serm5- 
nis, sermonibus.^ 

703. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in any 
part more syllables than in the second person singular of the Present 
Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conjugation as it 
has additional syllables : am^s, am^tis, amilbatis.^ 

704. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; if there 
are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite number of syl- 
lables before it. The increment nearest the beginning of the word is 
called the First increment, and those following this are called suQces- 
sively the Second, Third, and Fourth increments.^ 

Increments of Declension 

705. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; e, 1, u, 
and y, short : ^ aetas, aetatibus ; sermo, sermonis ; puer, puerorum ; 
miles, militis ; f ulgur, f ulguris ; chlamys, chlamydis. 

Note. — The quantity in the increments of Greek nouns is best learned 
from the dictionary. It is usually that of the original Greek. 

706. A, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of masculines in al and ar: Hannibal, Hannibalis; 
Caesar, Caesaris; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, 
dapis ; Arabs, Arabis ; and (8) of ISr, nectar, pSr ; mils, vas ; sSU, fax, 

and a few other words. 

1 SermSnis, having one syllable more than serm5, has one increment, while 
sermSnibus has two increments. 

2 Am&tis has one increment, am&b&tis two. 

8 In ser-m6n-i-bus, the first increment is mon, the second i ; and in mon-u- 
e-r&-mus, the first is u, the second e, the third rS. 

* Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 25 
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707. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of neuters in the Third Declension: aequor, aequoris; 
tempus, temporis ; (2) of nouns in a preceded by a consonant; (ops), 
opis ; and (1^) of arbor, bos, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, imiuemor. 

708. E, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of the Fifth Declension: di§i, diSnim, rSbua ; but note 
fidli, rii, spli ; and (2) of vSr, hSrgs, locuplSs, mercSs, quiSa, inquies, 
requies, plSbs, ISx, rgz. 

709. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the first 
increment (1) of words in ix: rSdix, radicia ; and (2) of dia, lia, via, 
Qiiiris, Ssunnia. 

710. U, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of nouns in us: ius, iuria ; aaliis, aalutda; palua, 
paludia ; and (2) of fur, (frux), frugis, lux. 

Increments of Conjugation 

711. In the Increments of Conjugation (703) a, e, and o are 
long ; i and u short : amamus, amemus, amatote ; regimus^ siunua. 

1. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the first 
increment of the verb do, dare: dabam, circumdabam. 

2. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is generally short 
before r : amtveram, amavero ; regere, regeris ; see also 218-221. 

3. I, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is generally long, 
except before a vowel, in the first increment of the Fourth Conjugation and 
of those verbs of the Third Conjugation which follow the analogy of the 
fourth : audire, audivi, auditum ; cupivi, cupiverat, cupitus. 

4. Note also (1) simus, sitis ; velunus, velitis; n51ite, nolitS, n51I- 
tote ; (2) the different persons of ibam, ibo, from e5 ; and (3) the endings 
rimus and ritis of the Future Perfect and Perfect Subjunctive : amSven- 
mus, amaverltis. 

5. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the parti- 
cipial system : volutum, voluturus, amaturus. 

QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS 

712. Note the quantity of the following derivative endings: 

1 . gbrum, Scrum, Strum : 

flabrum, simulacrum, aratrum. 

2. Sdo, ido, tudo ; §go, igo, ugo : 

dulcedO, cupido, sOlitudo ; vorago, origo, aeriigO. 
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3. §la, ne ; Slis, elis, ulis : 

querela, ovile ; mortal is, fidelis, curulis. 

4. SnuB, 6nuB, inus, 5nuB, unus ; ana, §na, ona, una : 

urbanus, eg6nus, marinus, patronus, tribunus ; membrana, hab€na, an- 
nOna, lacuna. 

6. Sris, OBUB ; avus, ivus, tivus : 

salutaris, animosus ; octavus, aestivus, tempestivus. 

6. StUB, §tus, itUB, otus, utus. 

alatus, facetus, turritus, aegrOtus, comutus. 

7. Sni, ini, oni — in Distributives : 
septeni, quini, octOni. 

V 8. adSB, iades, idgB — in Patronymics : 
Aen6ad6s, Laertiades, Tantalides. 

^ 9. olus, ola, olum; uIub, ula, ulum; culuB, cula, culum — in Di- 
minutives : 

f iliolus, filiola, atriolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flCsculus, particula, 
munusculum. 

QUANTITY OF STEM SYLLABLES 

713. All simple verbs in 16 of the Third Conjugation have the. stem 
syllable ^ $hort : capio, cupio, faclo, fodi5, fugio. 

714. Most verbs which form the Perfect in ul, except inceptives, have 
the stem syllable short : domo, seed, habeo, moneo, alo, col5. 

715. Dissyllabic Perfects, Supines, and Perfect Participles generally 
have the first syllable long, unless short by position : iuv6, idvl, iiltuxn ; 
foveo, fovl, fotum. 

1. Eight. Terfects and ten Supines or Perfect Participles have the first 
syllable short : 

Bibi, dedl, fidi, liqui,^ scidi, steti, stiti, tull ; citum, datum, itum, litum, 
quitum, i-atum, rutum, satum, situm, statum. 

716. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects generally have the first two 
syllables short unless the second is long by position : cado, cecidi ; 
can5, cecini; curro, cucurri; but note caedo, cecldl. 

1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 

2 Liqui from liquet : UnquO has llqul. 
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111. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem syllables 
unchanged unless affected by position: avis, avem; nubSs, nubium; 
levis, levissimuB. 

718. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem syllables of 
their primitives : bonus, bonitSs ; animus, animSsus ; civis, civicus. 

1. But remember that many roots have a strong form and a weak form 

(320, 1): 

(lico dic5 odium 6di 

dux, duels duc5 reg5 r6x, regis 

fides fido sedeO s€des 

homo humanus teg5 t^gula 

k'go lex, legis voco v5x, v5cis 

719. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements; 
ante-fero, dg-duco, pro-duco ; but note dSiero (de, iuro). 

1. Pro is generally shortened before f followed by a vowel : 

Profanu.s, profarl, proficiscor, profiteor, profugio, profugus, profundus; 
but note profero and proficio. 

Note. — Pro is shortened in procella, procul, and in a few other words. 

2. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facio or fio, e is gener- 
ally short : calefacio, calefio, ISbefacio, patefacid. 

3. I is usually long in the first part of the compounds of di§B : mexidiSs, 
pridie. postridie, cottidie, triduum. 

4. Hodie, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short. 

VERSIFICATION 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

720. Latin Versification is based upion Quantity. Syllables are 
combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, singly 
or in pairs, are combined into Verses.^ ' 

1 JNIodern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular 
combination of Accented and Unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar 
coni])ination of Long and Sliort syllables. The rhythmic accent, or ictus (784) , 
in Latin depends entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines: 



Teir me 


not', in 


mourn '-ful 


num'-bers, 


Life' is 


but' an 


emp'-ty 


dream'. 


Trii'-di- 


tur' di- 


es' di- 


e'. 


At' fi- 


des' et 


in'-ge- 


m'. 



Observe that in the English lines the accent, or ictus, falls upon the same syllables 
as in prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. , 
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1. In quantity or time the unit of measure, called a Time or Mora, is a 
short syllable indicated either by a curve \j or by an eighth note in music, ^. 
A long syllable has in general twice the value of a short syllable, and is 
indicated either by the sign _, or by a quarter note in music, '. 

2. Triseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the 
value of three short syllables, indicated by the sign l-, or J . 

3. Tetraseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have 
the value of four short syllables, indicated by i__i, or !. 

4. A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have approximately 
the value of a short syllable, and is marked by the sign > ; and two short 
syllables sometimes seem to have approximately the value of one, and are 
marked v.^^. Syllables thus used are said to have Irrational time. 

5. The final syllable of a verse, often called syllaba anceps {doiihtful 
syllable), may generally be either long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 



721. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are 

1. Feet of Four Times or Four Morae 

Dactyl one long and two short kj kj J ^^ carmina 

Spondee two long syllables J J legfis 



2. Feet of Three Times or Three Morae 

Trochee^ one long and one short v^ 

Iambus one short and one long 

Tribrach three short syllables 



Anapaest ^ vy bonitas 

Proceleusmatic \j kj kj kj calefacit 

Bacchius v^ dolOrgs 

Cretic w mllites 

Diiambus w w amoenitas 



w 


jj" 




l@gis 


w 


j^j 




parens 


www 


AV 




dominus 


le following : 








Ditrochee 


w 


w 


civitatis 


Greater Ionic 


w 


w 


sententia 


Lesser Ionic 


WW 


__ 


adulesc^ns 


Choriambus 


WW 


_ 


impatiens* 



Note 2. — A Dipody is a group of two feet ; a Tripody, of three ; a 
Tetrapody, of four ; etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, 
i.e. a foot and a half ; a Penthemimeris, of two and a half ; a Hephthe- 
mimeris, of three and a half ; etc. 



1 Sometimes called Choree. 

2 Most feet of four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic feet. Thus the 
Diiambus ts a double Iambus ; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee ; the GhoriambuSi 
a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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722. Metrical Equivalents. — A long syllable may be resolved 
into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or two 
short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The forms 
thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note. — Tbus the dactyl becomes a spondee by contracting the two short 
syllables into one long syllable ; the spondee becomes a dactyl by resolving 
the second syllable, or an anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the 
dactyl, the spondee, and the anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like 
manner the iambus, the trochee, and the tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

723. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (720, 4), 
spondees, dactyls, and anapaests are shortened so that they have 
approximately the time of a trochee or of an iambus, and thus become 
metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1. A spondee used for a trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2. A spondee used for an iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > — . 

3. A dactyl used for a trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 
— \u \j or v^vy. 

4. An anapaest used for an iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked ^ kj— or ^w . 

724. Ictus, or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronunciation of a word 
one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called accent, so in 
the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syllables have a special 
prominence called Rhythmic Accent, or Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uni- 
formly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 

Note 1. — Thus the spondee, when used for the dactyl, takes the ictus of 
the dactyl, i.e. on the first syllable ; but when used for the anapaest, it takes 
the ictus of the anapaest, i.e. on the last syllable. 

Note 2. — When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of a 
long syllable in the thesis, the ictus is marked upon the first of these sylla- 
bles. Thus a tribrach used for an iambus is marked kj ^ kj. 

725. Thesis and Arsis. — In every foot the syllable which has the 
ictus is called the Thesis {putting down)y and the rest of the foot is 
called the Arsis (ramtig)A 



1 Greek Avriters on versification originally used the terras &p<rts and $4<ris of 
Taisiny and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the 
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726. Rhythmic Series. — A group of feet forming a single rhythmic 
unit by the predominance of one ictus over the rest is called a Rhythmic 
Series, or Colon. 

1. A Rhythmic Series may consist of two, three, four, five, or six feet, 
but never of more than six. 

727. Verses. — A verse consists of a single rhythmic series, or 
of a group of two or three series so united as to form one distinct 
and separate whole, usually written as a single line of poetry. It 
has one characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the 
ictus for the whole verse. 

Note 1. — Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of 
each foot, because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of a single rhythmic series is called Mono- 
colon ; of two, Dicolon ; of three, Tricolon. 

Note 3. — Two verses sometime unite and form a compound verse (746). 

728. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Most Latin verses are divided 
metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which forms a rhythmic 
series. The pause, however slight, which separates these parts is called 

1. A Caesura,^ or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot (736). 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot (736, 2 and 3). 

Note 1. — Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or 
diaeresis. 

Note 2. — The term caesura is often made to include both the Caesura 
proper and the Diaeresis. The chief pause in the line is often termed the 
Principal Caesura or simply the Caesura. 

729. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. The 
first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the number of 
feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse is complete or 
incomplete. Thus 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet 
(Hexameter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

Thesis was the accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The 
Romans, however, applied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. 
Thus Arsis came to mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented 
part. But most scholars at present deem it advisable to restore the terras to their 
original meaning, though some still prefer to use them in the sense in which the 
Roman grammarians employed them. 

1 Caesura (from caedo, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot 
and the verse into parts. 
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2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (Catalectic). 

Note 1. — A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dac- 
tylic ; with a Trochee, Trochaic ; with an Iambus, Iambic ; etc. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, Pentameter ; of 
six, Hexameter. 

Note 3. — A verse which closes with a Complete measure is called Acata- 
lectic ; with an Incomplete measure, Catalectic ; with an excess of syllables, 
Hypermetrical. 

Note 4. — The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be 
assumed to be complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Note 5. — A Catalectic verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam^ in disyl- 
labum, in trisyllabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or 
three svHables. 

Note (3. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet 
or measures which they contain. Thus, Hexameter (verse of six measures) 
sometimes designates the Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius 
(verse of six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

3. Ill reading catalectic verses, a i^ause is introduced in place of the 
lacking syllable or syllables. 

4. A Pause or Rest equal to a short syllable is marked /\ ; a Pause 

equal to a long syllable is marked a. 

730. Verses and stanzas are often designated by names derived from 
celebrated poets. Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeus; Archilochian, 
from Archilochus ; Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconic from Glycon, etc. 

Note. — Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to 
which they are applied: as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, 

to proverbs, etc. 

731. A Stanza or Strophe is a combination of two or more verses into 

one metrical whole ; see 747, 1, 2, etc. 

Note. — A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich ; of three, a 

Tristich ; of four, a Tetrastich. 

732. Rhythmical Reading. — Tn reading Latin verse care must be 
taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

733. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes allowed 
themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. 
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1. Elision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the 
preceding vowel, is generally elided^ before a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h : 

M5nstr"™ horrend"™ inform^ ingens. Verg. 

Note 1. — Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a 
consonant : Pyrrhin' connubia serves ? Verg. 

NoTK 2. — In the early poets, final a before a consonant is often so far 
suppressed that it fails to make position with the following consonant: ez 
omnibus rSbus. 

Note 3. — The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes 
called Ecthlipsis or Synaloepha. 

Note 4. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is sometimes called 
Synaloepha, or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia. 

2. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel, especially in the thesis of a foot. It is 
regularly retained in the interjections 6, heu, and pro. 

Note. — In the arsis, and in early Latin even in the thesis, a final long 
vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before a short vowel instead of 
being elided ; see Verg. Aen. 3, 211 ; 6, 607. 

3. Synizesis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 
deinde, iidem, usdem. 

Note 1. — In the different parts of dSsum, ee is generally pronounced as 
one syllable : deesse, deest, deerat, etc . ; so ei in the verb antee5 : an- 
teire, anteirem. 

Note 2. — I and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with 
the sound of y and w. Thus ariete becomes aryete ; tenuSs becomes 
tenwgs. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence, Synizesis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4. — The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called 
Synaeresis. 

4. Dialysis. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one ai*e 
sometimes kept distinct : aurili for aurae, soluendus for solvendus. 

Note 1. — Dialysis properly means the Resolution of one syllable into 
two, but the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of 
one. The examples generally explained by dialysis are only ancient forms, 
used for effect or convenience. 

Note 2. — Dialysis is sometimes called Diaeresis. 

1 That is, partially suppressed. In reading^, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 

*' Th« eternal years of God are hers." 
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5. Diastole. — A syllable usually wshort is sometimes long, especially in 
the thesis uf a foot : PriamidSs for PriamidSs. 

6. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short: tulenmt 
for tulgrunt. 

7. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable ; see 720, 3. 

Note. — In reading syncopated verses, the long syllable must of course 
be allowed to occupy the time of an entire foot. 

VARIETIES OF VERSE 
Dactylic Hexauneter 

734. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 

735. The Dactylic Hexameter^ consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (720, 5).^ The scheme is,' 



/ 



^\JKJ \ jLkJKJ I Z. ^.^ 



Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- | trem soni- | tu quatit | ungula | campum. Veiigr. 
Arma vi- | runique ca- | n5 Tro- | iae qui | primus ab | 5ris. Verg. 
Infan- ] dum re- | gina iu- | bgs reno- | vare do- | lOrem. Verg. 
lUi^ in- I tor se- | se mag- | na vi | bracchia | tollunt. Verg.^ 

1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and 
Roman meters. The most beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in 
the works of Vergil and Ovid. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin 
poets seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the 
measure complete. Some authorities, however, treat the verse as Catalectic, and 
mark the last foot ^ w A- 

8 In this scheme the sign ' marks the ictus (724), and v7^ denotes that the 

original Dactyl, marked \j\j, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked 

, i.e. that a Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (722). 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 

The notation 4 4 means that, instead of the original measure J 4 St the 

i 
equivalent ^ may l)e used. 

5 The final i of il'li is elided ; see 733, 1. 

6 With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evan- 
geline of Longfellow : 
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1. The scheme of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced 
by varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are adapted 
to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are adapted to 
grave subjects. But the best effect is produced in successive lines by variety 
in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

3. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

Cara de- | um subo- | l6s mag- | nuni lovis | incrg- | mentum. Verg. 

Note. — In Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in 
the earlier poets, ^ and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as 
in incrementum above. 

736. Caesura, or Caesural Pause. — The favorite caesural pause of 
the Hexameter is after the thesis or in the arsis of the third foot ^ : 

Arma- | ti ten- 1 dunt ; 1| it | clamor et | agmine | fact5. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, r6- | gina, || iu- | bes reno- | vare do- | l5rem. Verg. 

Note. — In the first line the caesural pause, marked ||, is after tendunt, 
after the thesis of the third foot ; and in the second line, after rSgina, in the 
arsis of the third foot. A caesura after the thesis of a foot is termed a Mas- 
culine caesura, while a caesura in the middle of the arsis is termed a Feminine 
caesura.8 

1. The Caesural Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an addi- 
tional pause is often introduced in the second : 

Crgdide- | rim ; || v6r | illud e- | rat, \\ ver | magnus a- | g6bat. Verg. 

2. Bucolic Diaeresis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis, because origi- 
nally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the en4 
of the fourth foot : 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman? 

1 A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, con- 
tains more spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

2 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at Jhis point. This pause is always at 
the end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with 
the sense, even if no mark of punctuation is required ; but the best verses are so 
constructed that the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense. 

8 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong or the Syllabic Caesura ; the 
Feminine, the Weak or the Trochaic Caesura. Caesuras are often named from 
the place which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the thesis of the 
second foot is called Trihemimeral ; after the thesis of the third, Penthemimeral ; 
after the thesis of the fourth, Hephthemimeral. 
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Ingen- 1 tern cae- 1 10 soni- | turn dedit; || inde se- | cGtus. Verg. 

Note. — The Bucolic Diaeresis, or Caesiin, though often employed by 
Juvenal, was in general avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulveru- I lentus e- | quis furit ; || omn6s | arma re- | quirunt. Verg. 

4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Arma vi- 1 rumque ca- | n5, || TrO- | iae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 

Note. — Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one 
of these — that after cano, in the third foot — has the caesural pause. 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

ROmae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

Note 1. — The Penthemimeral caesura has great power to impart melody 
to the verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesu- 
ras, as in 4 above. 

Note 2. — A happy effect is often produced by combining the Hephthe- 

mimeral caesura with the Trihemimeral : 

Inde to- 1 ro || pater | Aen6- | as || sic | Orsus ab | altO. Verg. 

737. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables, especially in the 
third foot, but in the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented 
syllables; see examples under 735. 

738. The last word of the hexameter is generally either a dissyllable 

or a trisyllable. 

Note 1. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly 
objectionable, and sometimes even produce a happy effect : 

Praecipi- I tant cu- | rae, || tur- | bataque | funere | mSns est. Verg. 

Note 2. — In Vergil, twenty -one lines, apparently hypermetrical (729, 
note 3), are supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or um before the 
initial vowel of the next line ; see Aen. 1, 332; Geor. 1, 296. 
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Other Dactylic Verses 

739. Dactylic Pentameter.^ — The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two 
Dactylic Trimeters — the first syncopated or catalectic, the second cata- 
lectic — separated by a diaeresis. The Spondee may take the place of 
the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second ; 



Admoni- 1 tu coe- | pi || fortior | esse tu- 1 5. Ovid. 

1. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the Hexameter 
followed by the Pentameter : 

Semise- | pulta vi- | rum || cur- | vis feri- 1 untur a- J ratris 
Ossa, ru- | inO- 1 sas || occulit | herba do- | mus. Ovid. 

Note. — Elegiac composition should be characterized by grace and ele- 
gance. Both members of the distich should be constructed in accordance 
with the most rigid rules of meter, and the sense should be complete at the 
end of the couplet. Ovid and TibuUus furnish us the best specimens of this 
style of composition. 

2. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four feet of the 

hexameter : 

Ibimus I soci- 1 i, corai- 1 tgsque. Hor. 

Note. — In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetram- 
eter in composition with other meters has a Dactyl in the fourth place ; 
see 745, 10. 

3. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, also known as the Lesser Archilo- 
chian, is identical with the second half of the dactylic pentameter : 

Arbori- 1 busque co- | mae. flor. 

1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five 
feet; the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the 
fourth and fifth Anapaests. 

2 In musical characters : 



4 ri 4 ri 4^^ 


4 n 


4 n 


J*7, or 


4 dZ 4 JZ ^ 


4 SZ 


4 n 


J*7 



Thus in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable 
in the third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure ; see 
729, 3. 
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Trochaic Verse • 

740. The Trochaic Dipody, the unit of measure in trochaic verse, 
consists of two trochees, the second of which is sometimes irrational 
(720, 4), i.e. it sometimes has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee. The first foot has a heavier ictus than the second : 

ii w Z e or J ^N J / 

Note 1. — By the ordinary law of equivalents a Tribrach ^ \j \j may take 
the place of the Trochee Z. w, and an apparent Anapaest w w > the place 
of the irrational Trochee Z.>^ In proper names a cyclic Dactyl —\j \j 
or j^ ^y^ (723, 3) may occur in either foot. 

Note 2.— In Dactylic verse the unit of measure is a foot, but in Trochaic, 
Iambic, and Anapaestic verses it is a Dipody, or pair of feet. 

Note 3. — A syllable called Anacrusis {upward heat) is sometimes pre- 
fixed to a trochaic verse. It is separated from the following measure by 
the mark \ . 

741. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Trochaic Dipo- 
dies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits no equivalents, 
and has the following scheme : 

j1 w _ v^ I _^ v^ Vi^ 
Aula divi- 1 tem manet. Hor. 

Note. — A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 
745, 10. 

1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the 
Alcaic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis : 

Pu- ; er quis ex au- | la capillis. Hor. 

2. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Septenarius, consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diaeresis at 
the end of the fourth foot, and in the best poets the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents: 

/ . . > I / . , > II / . . ;> I / . , w A a 



\j 



_^iZw_eii^w__eiz.vyv^A 



Cras amet qui | numqu»"™ amavit || quiqu^ amavit | crds amet. Pervig. Ven. 

1 Thus in the second foot of a trochaic dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a 
Tribrach, a Spondee, or an Anapaest; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are 
pronounced in the same time, approximately, as the Trochee or the Tribrach* 

^ Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Note 1. — This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first 
acatalectic and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.^ 

Note 2. — In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly 
admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tribrach 
6 w w is admitted in any foot except the last, and the irrational trochee 
/. >, cyclic dactyl —\j w or /_ ^^w, and the apparent anapaest C kj> 
may occur in any foot except the last two. Plautus admits the proceleus- 
matic <S w WW in the first foot. Later writers, as Varro, Seneca, and the 
author of Pervigilium Veneris, conform much more strictly to the normal 
scheme. 

3. The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or Octonarius, consists of four 
complete Trochaic Dip6dies, with a diaeresis at the end of the second dipody : 



^v^_d I ^ 



w_d||Z.w_d|/.w__v, 



Ipse summis | saxis fixus l| asperis 6- | visceratus. £nn. 

Note. — This verse in Latin is used chiefly in the early comedy, where 
it admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tri- 
brach, irrational trochee, cyclic dactyl, and apparent anapaest may occur in 
any foot except the last, and any of them, except the cyclic dactyl, may 
occur in the last foot. 

Iambic Verse 

742. The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists of 
two iambi, the first of which has a heavier ictus than the second and is 
sometimes irrational (720, 4) : 

d Z w ^ or J^ J J^ J 

743. 1. The Iambic Trimeter, also called Senarius, consists of three 
Iambic Dipodies. The caesura is usually in the third foot, but may be 
in the fourth : > . i > • i > • 2 

oZ.W_| wJl.w_| o ^^ ^* 
Quid obsera- | tis || auribus | fundis prec6s ? Hor. 
Has inter epu- | iSts || ut iuvat | pSstas ovSs. Hor.^ 

^ Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 
separate lines : ^j^gg. ^^ g^g^^. ^^^ j ^^y remind us 

We' can make our | lives' sublime, 
And', departing, | leave' behind us 
Foot'prints on the | sands' of time. 

2 This same scheme, divided thus, ^:_:lw_^ I Z.^ ^ \ jL\j Ai 

represents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all iambic verses 
may be treated as trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

' Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza: 

When Phoe'bus lifts | his head* out of | the win'ter's wave. 
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Note 1.— In Proper Names a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot 
except the last, but must be in a single word. 

Note 2. — In Horace the only feet freely admitted are ttie Iambus and 
the Spondee ; their equivalents, the tribrach, the dactyl, and the anapaest, 
are used very sparingly. 

Note 3.— In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the tribrach v^ 6 w» 
irrational iambus >Z., apparent dactyl > w v^, cyclic anapaest yj yj^ or 
s^j^ /_ , and proceleusmatic sj^ C/ \j are admitted in any foot except the 
last. 

Note 4. — The Choliambus is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Tro- 
chee in the sixth foot * : 

Miser Catul- 1 le desinSs | ineptlre. Catul. 

2. The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with the following 

scheme : 

Vocatus at- | que nOn voca- 1 tus audit. Hor. 

Note. — The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach 

occurs only in the second foot. 

3. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 

Quenmtur in | silvis av6s. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- 1 sim riserO. Hor. 

Note 1. — Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach 

only in the second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Note 2. — The Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 

4. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipodies. It belongs 

chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellex- 1 i modo senis || sententiam | d6 nuptils. Ter. 
Note 1. — The Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic: 

Quot commodas | r6s attuli ? || quot autem ad6- | ml ctirds. Ter. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence admit the same substitutions as in Iambic 

Trimeter (743, note 3). 

1 Choliambus, or Scazon, means lame or limping Iambus^ and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is also explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic 
with Anacrusis, and with syncope (733, 7) in the fifth foot. The example here 
given may be represented thus : w:j1w \j \ jL\j \j \ L^_Q. 
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Ionic Verse 

# 

744. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser Ionics. It 
may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 

\J \J ^ I KJ \J ^ I \J KJ jL 

\j \j /^ I \j \^ ^ 

Neque pugnO | neque s6gni | pede victus ; 
Catus idem | per apertum, Hor. 

Note 1. — In this verse the last syllable is not common, but ia often long 
only by position. Thus us in victus is long before c in catus. 

Note 2. — The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadean Verse, 
occurs chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in 
Martial it has a Ditrochee as the third foot -. 

H&s cum gemi- | n& compede | dedicat ca- 1 tends. Mart 

Logaoedic Verse 

745. Logaoedic^ Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. The 
Irrational Trochee /. >, the Cyclic Dactyl A^ vy or /. ^.^^, and the Synco- 
pated Trochee l_ (733, 7) are freely admitted. It has an apparently light 
ictus.' The following varieties of Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 

1. The Adonic : 

A.V.IZO or JT^^h 

Montis i- 1 mS^O. Hor 



J/ 



Note. — Some scholars regard the Adonic as a tripody with the following 
scheme : A^ ^ \ [£ | ^ A . 

2. The Aristophanic or the First Pherecratic • : 



Ay^\^^\z.K^ or r? ^ J ]" I J f" 



4 4 



4 4^44 



Cur neque | mill- | taris. Hor. 



1 From A(J7os, prose, and aoiH, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

2 The free use of long syllables Id the Arsis causes the poetical ictus on the 
Thesis to appear less prominent 

^ Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Ghori- 

ambic : 

Pherecratic Z.wwZ.|w-£ \ \D A 

First Glyconic ^\jkj^\\^^\kj:^ - 

Asclepiadean Z.>|^\^v-'-£|^v>'w^|wi 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 26 
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No IK 1. — The scheme of the Aristophanic is sometimes written thus: 

-w w I ^ w I |/ I ^ A. 

Note 2. — Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoe- 
die Tripody. It is called the First or Second Pherecratic, according as its 
Dactyl occupies the first or the second place in the verse. In each form it 

may be Acatalectic or Catalectic : 

First. — ^ w I ji w I j1 vy or catalectic -^ w I ^ vy | ^ A 
Second. Z. > | — ^ w | Z. vy or catalectic jl> | — v^ vy | ^ A 

In Logaoedic vei*se the term Basis or Base, marked x , is sometimes applied 
to the foot or feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second 
Pherecratic, the first foot > is the base. 

3. The Second Glyconic^ Catalectic : 

Z.>\A.^\^^\6A or J^I^Tl/lj/lj'' 
Donee | gratus e- | ram ti- | bl. Hor. 

Note 1. — (Jlyconie is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic 
Tetrapody. It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic, according as 
its dactyl occupies the first, second, or third place in the verse. In each 
form it nuiy be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Note 2. — The Second Glyconic sometimes has Syncope in the third foot. 

4. The Lesser Asclepiadeani consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 

Maece- | nas ata | vis |I 6dite | r6gi- | bus. Hor. 

5. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic, a syncopated Adonic, and a catalectic First Pherecratic: 

^>|A>w|i_1|A.w|l_| A^kj \jLkj\6A 
Sen plu- I res hie- | mes, 1| seu tribu- | it || luppiter | ulti- | mam. Hor. 

6. The Lesser Sapphic is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the 
third foot : 



/ 



w 



/ 



/> I A^w I jL^ I^w 



Namque | me sil- | va lupus | in Sa- | bin^. Hor. 

7. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Glyconics, — a Third and a 
catalectic First, — with Syncope in each : 

Inter | aequa- | les equi- | tat, || Gallica | nee lu- | pft- | tis. Hor. 



1 See p. 385, footnote 3. 
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, 8. The Lesser Alcaic is a logaoedic Tetrapody with dactyls in the 
first two feet : ^ z 

Purpure- | S vari- 1 us co- | ISre. Hor. 

9. The Greater Alcaic is a catalectic logaoedic Pentapody with anar 
cnisis and with the dactyl in the third foot : 

Vi- : d6s ut | alta | stet nive | candi- | dum. Hor. 

10. The Greater Archilochian consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter (739, 2) 
followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet are either dactyls 
or spondees ; the fourth, a dactyl ; and the last three, trochees : 



/ 



|Z.G^|^C7w|jlw^||/.w|jlw|jiO 



Vitae I summa bre- 1 vis spem | nos vetat, || inco- | hare | longam. Hor. 

Note 1. — This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Com- 
pound. With the first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees 
have irrational time ; with the second explanation, the first member of the 
verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot and the second member the 
Trochee ; see 727, note 3. 

Note 2. — The Phalaecean, not found in Horace, is a Logaoedic Pentap- 
ody, with the dactyl in the second foot : 

/ >. I Z 



w o 



I A^W I Z.KJ I jLkJ I jIw 



NSn est | vivere, | sed ya- | l6re | vita. Mart. 

Note 3. — The Second Priapean, not found in Horace, consists of a syn- 
copated Second Glyconic and a catalectic Second with Syncope : 

Quercus | S.rida | rusti- | cd, || c5nf Or- | md,ta se | cu- | ri. CataL 

Compound Meters 

746. The following compound meters occur in Horace : 

1. The lambelegus consists of an Iambic Dimeter and a catalectic 
Dactylic Trimeter: 



.>, / 



\j 



\^Z.kj—\\jLkj^\Z.kjkj\jL7\ 



Reducet in | s6dem vice. || Nunc et A- | chaemeni- | 0. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the thirteenth epode of Horace, where 
it is sometimes treated as two verses. 
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2. The Elegiaiiibus consists of a catalectic Dactylic Trimeter and ao 
Iambic Dimeter : 

Scribere versicu- 1 lOs, 1| amOre per- | cussum gravT. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the eleventh epode of Horace, where it 
is sometimes treated as two verses. 



VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 

747. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, the 
Hexameter in his Metafmorphoses, and the Elegiac Distich in his Epis- 
tles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles and 
Satires, and a variety of lyric meters in his Odes and Epodes, as 
follows : 

1. Alcaic Stanza, Tetrastich. — First and second lines. Greater Alcaics 
(745, 9); third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (741, 1); fourth. 
Lesser Alcaic (745, 8). Found in thirty-seven Odes: I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; IL 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; TIL 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 : IV. 4, 9, 14, 15. 

2. Sapphic Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines. Lesser Sapphics 
(745, 6) ; the fourth, Adonic (745, 1). Found in twenty-six Odes : I. 2, 
10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; IIL 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
27 ; IV. 2, 6, 11 ; and in Secular Hymn. 

Note. — The last foot of the third line is generally a spondee. 

3. Greater Sapphic Stanza, Distich. — First line. First Glyconic, Cata- 
lectic with Syncope in the third foot (733, 7); second line, Greater 
Sapphic (745, 7). Found in Ode I. 8. 

4. First Asclepiadean Stanza, Distich. — First line. Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (745, 3) ; second. Lesser Asclepiadean (745, 4). Found in 
twelve Odes : I. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; IIL 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 

5. Second Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(745, 3). Found in nine Odes: I. 6, 15, 24, 33; H. 12; IIL 10, 16; 
IV. 5, 12. 

0. Third Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first two lines. Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the third. Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (745, 3, note 2) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic Cata- 
lectic (745, 3). Found in seven Odes: L 5, 14, 21, 23; III. 7, 13; IV. 13. 

7. The Lesser Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 1; IIL 
30 ; IV. 8. 
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8. The Greater Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes : I. 11, 
18; IV. 10. 

9. Alcmanian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter (736); 
second, Dactylic Tetrameter (739, 2). Found in Odes : I. 7, 28 ; and in 
Epode 12. 

10. First Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Lesser Archilochian (739; 3). Found in Ode IV. 7. 

11. Second Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Hexameter; 
second, lambebgus (746, 1). Found in Epode 13. 

12. Third Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Iambic Trimeter; 
second, Elegiambus (746, 2). Found in Epode 11. 

13. Fourth Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line. Greater Archilo- 
chian (745, 10); second. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (743, 2). Found in 
Ode I. 4. 

Note. — The second line is sometimes read with syncope, as follows : 

14. Trochaic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Trochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectic (741) ; second, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (743, 2). Found in 
Ode II. 18. 

15. Iambic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Iambic Trimeter ; second, 
Iambic Dimeter. Found in the first ten Epodes. 

16. First Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Iambic Dimeter (743, 3). Found in Epodes 14 and 15. 

17. Second Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Iambic Trimeter. Found in Epode 16. 

18. Iambic Trimeter is found in Epode 17. 

19. The Ionic Stanza is found in Ode III. 12. It consists of ten 
Lesser lonid feet, variously arranged by editors. It is perhaps best 
treated as two Dimeters followed by two Trimeters. 

Early Latin Rhythms 

748. 1. Certain religious formulas, carmina, which have been preserved 
among the earliest remains of the Latin language, are believed to show a 
rhythmical structure mainly accentual. Each rhythmic series appears to 
contain four theses. An arsis is often suppressed, and in that case a thesis 
is protracted to compensate for the omission. An example of these carmina 
is Cato, D6 R6 Rustica, 132: 

Iiippiter Dapalis | qudd tibl ffer! | opdrtet fn d<5m6 | 
familia mea | culfgnam vfni ddpf, etc. 

Note. — These carmina are chiefly prayers, imprecations, and sacred songs* 
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Saturnian Verse 

2. The Saturnian verse is employed in some of the earliest remains of 
Latin literature, but its nature is still in dispute. According to one theory 
it is purely accentual, with trocliaic rhythm. The verse is divided into two 
halves by a diaeresis. The first half verse has three theses ; the second 
usually three, but sometimes only two, and in the latter case it is usually 
preceded by an anacrusis : 

Diibunt niiilum Metelli || Naevio po§tae. 

Pi ini* incedit Cereris || Proserpina piier. Naevius. 

NoTK 1. — In the early specimens of this meter hiatus is commoD, but in the 
lattT literary Saturnians it occurs chiefly at the diaeresis. 

Note 2. — There is usually one unaccented syllable between every two ac- 
cented syllables, but in the literary Saturnians there are regularly two unac- 
cented syllables between the second and third theses. 

3. According to the quantitative theory held by some scholars, the 
Saturnian is a trochaic verse of six feet, with anacrusis. Each thesis may 
be a long syllable or two shorts ; each arsis may be a long syllable, two 
shorts, or a single short. A short final syllable is often lengthened under 
the ictus, and an arsis is frequently suppressed : 

Dabiint malum Metelli || Nadvio po^tae. 

Xoctu Troiad exibant || cdpitibus op^rtis ; Naevtus. 

NoTK 1. — The principal pause is usually after the fourth arsis, but sometimes 
after the third thesis. Hiatus is common, but, in strictly constructed Saturnians, 
occurs chiefly at the end of the first rhythmic series. 

Note 2. — There are many modified forms of both the accentual and quanti- 
tative theories of the Saturnian. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY 

749. On the natural quantity ^ of vowels before two consonants or a 
double consonant, observe 

I. That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn,^ and before the inceptive 
endings scd and scor : 

COnscius, consul, inscribo, insula, amS,ns, audigns ; confers, cOnficiO, In- 
fellx, infers ; benignus, magnus, magna, regnum ; gel9fic5, fl5r6sc5, silesc9, 
cOncupiscO, sciscO ; adipiscor. 

1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the 
natural quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late 
received special attention from orthoepists. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of 
information upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions 
of Latin words, (3) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modem lan- 
guages, (5) the comic poets, and (6) etymology. 

Valuable information on the subject of hidden quantity will be found in the 
following works : 

Stolz, Fr., Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre, historische Grammatik der latei- 

nischen Sprache, Erste Band. Leipzig, 1895. 
BRUGiiANN, K., Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik. Strassburjg, 1888-93. 
OsTHOFF, H., Zur Greschichte des Perfects im Indogermanischen. Strassburg, 

1884. 
Marx, A., Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale in positionslangen Silben. 2te 

Auflage, Berlin, 1889. 
Seelmanx, E., Die Aussprache des Latein. Heilbronn, 1885. 
Christiansen, J., De Apicibus et I longis. Husumensen, 1889. 
RoERSTER, W., Bestimmung der lateinischen Quantitat aus dem Romanischen. 

Rheinisches Museum, XXXm. Frankfurt am Main. 
Grober, G., Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer Worter, Archiv fiir la- 

- teinische Lexikographie und Grammatik ; I-VI. Leipzig. 
KoRTiNG, G., Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. Paderborn, 1891. ' 

LINDSAY, W. M., The Latin Language. Oxford, 1894. 

2 On the direct testimony of Priscian, confirmed by inscriptions, all vowels ar^ 
long before the endings grnus, gna, grnum ; and in view of the very large num- 
ber of words, simple and compound, primitive and derivative, which have these 
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Note 1. — Some scholars think that vowels are also long before gm, as they 
are known to be long in sSgmen, sSgmentum, plgmentum, etc. 

Note 2. — Some think that vowels before sco, scor are long only when 
they represent long vowels in the primitives. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs or are the result of 
contraction are long: 

Existimo, amassfi, audissem, malle, mallem, nOlle, nOllem, ullus, nullus; 
hOrsum (*ho-vorsum), istOrsum (♦isto-vorsum), qu5rsum (*quo-vorsiim), rur- 
sus (*re-vorsus), sursum (♦sub-vorsum). 

III. That the long vowels of primitives are retained in derivatives: 

Cr^s-tinus, fS^tus, flOs-culus, ius-tus, ius-titia, m&tri-monium, Os-culum, 
palus-ter, ras-trum, r5s-trum, rus-ticus. 

IV. That compounds retain the long vowels of their members : 

D6-duxi, d6-rectus, ex-actus, di-stingu5, fr^tri-clda, m9,tri-cida, v6n-d6, 
intrOrsum (♦intrO-vorsum), prOrsus, prOrsum (*prO-vorsus, *prO-vorsum). 

V. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives which increase long in the Genitive: 

Lex, lux, pax, pl6bs, r6x, v5x. 

VI. In verbs the long stem vowel of the Present is retained in all the 



principal parts : 








ardeS 


ardere 


arsi 


arsum 


cSmQ 


cOmere 


cOmpsI 


c^mptum 


fig5 


figere 


fixi 


fixum 


nubO 


nubere 


nupsi 


nGptum 


pS.scS 


pa.scere 


pavl 


pastum 


scribS 


scribere 


scripsi 


scrlptum 


suraO 


sQmere 


snmpsi 


stlmptum 


viv5 


vivere 


vixl 


victum 


1. Note the following exceptions : 






dico 


dicere 


dixl 


dictum 


duc5 


ducere 


dnxl 


ductum 


ceds 


cedere 


cessi 


ce^RBum 


urS 


urere 


ussi 


tistnm 



endings, and also in view of the fact that still other words are known to have 
long vowels before gn, I concur in the view of those eminent orthoepists wbd 
think it safe to treat all vowels as long before gn. The practical advantfi^ 
of uniformity in the treatment of vowels in this situation is too obvions to lUMd 
remark. 
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VII. In the following verbs the short stem vowel of the Present is 
lengthened in the Perfect and in the Supine or Perfect Participle : 



ago 


agere 


6gi 


actum 


cingo 


cingere 


cinxi 


cinctura 


de-linqu5 


delinquere 


deliqui 


delictum ^ 


di-stinguO 


distinguere 


distlnid 


distinctum * 


eni5 


emere 


6ml 


emptum 


fing5 


fingere 


finxi 


fictum 


frangO 


frangere 


frggi 


fractum 


fruor 


frui 


fructus sum 




fungor 


fungi 


functus sum 




iungO 


iungere 


iunxi 


iunctum 


lego 


legere 


legi 


lectum 


neglegS 


neglegere 


neglgxi 


negl€ctum 


pingO 


pingere 


pinxi 


pictum 


regS 


regere 


rgxi 


rectum 


sanciO 


sancire 


sanxi 


sanctum 


struO 


struere 


struxi 


structum • 


tegO 


tegere 


texi 


tectum 


tingO, tingu5 


tingere 


tinxi 


tinctum 


trahO 


trahere 


traxi 


tractum 


UDgO 


ungere 


unxi 


unctum 



1. Note the long vowel in the Supine or Perfect Participle of the fol- 
lowing verbs : 



pangO 


pangere 


pepigi 


pactum 


pungO 


pungere 


pupugi 


punctum 


tang5 


tangere 


tetigi 


tactum 



VIIT. Long vowels w^ith hidden quantity are found in the following 
words and in their derivatives : 



A 


Arginussae 


Bovillae 


ciccus 


crlbrnm 


aptutum 


athla 


bovilhiB 


Cincius 


crispus 


Africus 


athletes 


bustum 


clatri 


Grispinus 


Alcestis 


atrium 


ButhrOtum 


Clytemnestra 


crQsta 


AlectO 


axilla 




CnOssus 


crQstum 


aliptes 




C 


couiuDx 


cucullus 


Amazon 


B 


candelabrum 


cOntiO 


custOs 


angiiUla 


bardns 


catella 


corolla 




Aqulllius 


Bedriacum 


catillas 


crabrO 


D 


aratrum 


bestia 


cetra 


crastinus 


dSlubrnm 


ardelio 


bilibris 


chirurgnR 


Gressa 


deilnx 


ardefi 


bimestris 


cicatrix 


Cressitts 


dSxt&ns 



1 So also re-linqu5. 

8 So ez-stineruG and re-stinguO. 
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Diespiter 

(liscribo 

(iispicio 

dIstinguO 

(list 6 

(iistrinj^o 

dO<iraiis 

dolfibra 

E 

ebrius 

eiiormis 

epidieticus 

esca 

esculentus 

P^sqniliae 

Etruscus 

exordium 

exostra 

F 

fa villa 

festus 

firmns 

tiabrum 

forma 

frru'tus (us) 

frfistru 

frustum 

furtum 

fastis 

G 
peo^i^rapbia 
goorjjficus 
*;lossririum 
glossuma 
gryps 

H 

Herculaneum 

bibiscum 

liillae 

hircus 

hirsutus 

hirtus 

Hispellum 

horn us 

Hymettus 

I 

ientaculum 
iUyria 



infestus 

mfdrmis 

iulustris 

mstlllo 

instinctus (iis) 

iuvolucrum 

lOleus 

iuglans 

iurgo 

iustus 

lustinus 

iuxta 



labrura (6a«m) 
lamna 
lardum 
Lars 
Larva 
latrma 
latrd 

lavabrum 
lavacrum 
lemna 
lemuiscus 
Lemnos 
lentiscus 
libra 
lictor 
liibricus 
luctus (us) 
lustrum {expi- 
ation) 
lustro 
luxus (us) 
luxuria 
Lycurgus 

M 

Manlius 

Marcellus 

Marcus 

Mars 

Mar SI 

Martialis 

maxilla 

maxim us 

mercennarius 

MetrodOrus 

metropolis 

mille 

milvus 



misceO 

MOstellaria 

mucro 

musculus 

muse us 

mustela 

N 

Naruia 

narrO 

nasturtium 

nefastus 

ndndum 

nongenti 

Ddnne 

Norba 

norma 

nullus 

nundinae 

nuntid 

ntintius 

nuptiae 

niisquam 

niitriO 

nutrix 

O 

OenOtria 

611a 

6rca 

orchestra 

ordior 

ord6 

orno 

oscen 

oscito 

osculum 

Osculor 

Ostia 

Ostium 

oyillus 

Oxus 



palimpsest us 

paluster 

pastillus 

pastor 

pastus (us) 

paxillus 

pegraa 

periclitor 



Permessus 

Phoenissa 

pictor 

pigmentum 

pistor 

pistrinum 

plebs 

plectrum 

plOstellum 

POUiO 

Polymestor 

pCsca 

pragmaticus 

Praxiteles 

prend5 

prim5rdium 

princeps 

priscus 

pristinus 

pr0ciDctus(u8) 

prOcrastlnO 

Procriistes 

prof est us 

promiscuus 

prOmptus (us) 

prosperus 

prostibulum 

Publicola 

publicus 

Publius 

pulvlllus 

purgO 

pustula 

Q 

quartus 

quinctilis 

quincunx 

qulnquatriis 

qulnque 

quindecim 

quintus 

Quintilianus 

R 

rastrom 

reapse 

rectus 

rixa 

rixor 

rOscidus 

RasclUQ 



rostrum 
ROxane 
ructo 
rusticus 



Sarsina 

sceptrum 

segmen 

segmentum 

semestris 

semuncia 

septunx 

sescenti 

Sesdstris 

seequi 

sestertius 

Sestius 

Sestos 

simulacrum 

sinciput 

sistrum 

sObrius 

Socrates 

sOlstitium 

sOspes 

sOspita 

stilla 

structor 

sablustris 

suillus 

siimptus (us) 

siircnlus 

Sutrium 



tactus (lis) 

Tartessus 

taxillus 

Tecmessa 

tectum 

Telmessus 

Temnos 

theatrum 

Thressa . 

tractO 

tristis 



U 



airns 

ulna 
flncia 
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unctiO 


ustrina 


vasto 


vends 


victus (us) 


undecim 


usurpo 


vastus 


vernus 


villa 


urtica 




Vectis 


vestibulum 


villum 


uspiam 


V 


vegrandis 


vestigium 


viiulemia 


iisquam 


vallum 


Velabrum 


VestinT 


Vipsanius 


usque 


vasculum 


Veuafrura 


vexillum 


viscus 



IX. That vowels are generally short before nt and nd : 

Amaut, amantis, monent, monentis, prudentis, prudentia, amandus, mon- 
endus, regendus. 

Note 1. — A few exceptions will be found in the list given above; see 
VIII. 

Note 2. — Greek words also furnish a few exceptions. 

X. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 
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750. The principal Figures of Etymology are 

1. Aphaeresis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a 
word. 

2. Syncope, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word. 

3. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word. 

4. Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word. 

5. Metathesis, the transposition of letters. 

6. See also Figures of Prosody, 733. 

751. The principal Figures of Syntax are 

1. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence : 
Habitabat ad lovis (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter; 

Liv. 1, 41. 

Note 1. — Aposiopesis is an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect leaves the 
sentence unfinished : 

Qu5s ego . . . sed m5t5s praestat compOnere fluctiis, whom / . . . but it 
is better to calm the troubled waves; V. l, 135. 

Note 2. — For Asyndeton, see 657, 0. 

2. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression : 

Nostri Graecg nesciunt nee Graeci Lating, our people do not know Greek, 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin ; C Tusc. 5, 40, lie. 
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Note. — Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though 
strictly applicable only in one : 

Duces pictasque exure carinas, slay the leaders and hum the painted 
ships; V. 7,431. 

8. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : 

Krant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 
which ways they might depart; Caes. i, 6. 

Note 1. — Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead 
of a noun with an adjective and a genitive : 

Qualeni pateris libamus et aur5 (= paterls aureis), such as we offer from 

golden howls; V. G. 2, 192. 

Note 2. —For Anaphora, see 666, 1. 

4. Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or of one 

grammatical form for another : 

Populus late r6x (= rSgnans), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively); V. 1, 21. S6rus (serO) in caelum redeSs, may you return late to 
heaven ; ii. i, 2, 45. 

Note. — For Prolepsis or Anticipation, see 498 ; for Synesis, see 889 ; and 
for Attraction, see 396, 2 ; 399, 5. 

5. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Viget et vivit animus, the soul is vigorous and alive; 0. Div. 1, 80, 68. 
Note. — For Chiasmus, see 666, 2. 

752. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : 

1 . A Simile is a direct comparison : 

Imago par levibus ventis volucrlque simillima somnO, the image^ like the 
swift irinds^ and very like a fleeting dream; V. 6, 701. 

2. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one* object the 

appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

ReT publicae naufragium, the shipwreck of the republic; C. Sest. «,15. 

Note. — Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For 
an example, see Horace, Ode I., 14 : O navis . . . occupa portum, etc. 

3. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Furit Vulcanus (ignis), the fire (Vulcan) rages; V. 6,668. 
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4. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a 
part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

Static male fida carinis (navibus), a station unsafe for ships; V. 2, 28. 

5. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Quid ais, bone (male) custOs provinciae, what sayest thou, good guardian 
of the province f c. Ver. 5, 6, 12. 

6. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest: 

Africans industria virtutem, virtus gl6riam, glOria aemulOs comparavit, 
industry procured excellence for Africanus, excellence glory ^ glory rivals; 

Ad Her. 4, 25. 

7. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et fulminis 6cior alis, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning ; V. 5, 819. 

8. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 

N5n Ignara mail, not unacquainted (= far too well acquainted) loith mis- 
fortune; V. 1, 630. 

9. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as living 
beings : 

T6 patria 6dit ac metifit, your country hates and fears you; c. C. i, 7, 17. 

10. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 
V5s, Albani tumuli, vos implOrO, / implore you, ye Alhan hills ; C. Mil. 81. 

11. Euphemism is the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleas- 
ant subjects : 

SI quid mihl humanitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me (i.e. if I should die); C. Ph. i, 4, lo. 

12. Oxymoron is an apparent contradiction : 

Absentes adsunt et egentSs abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance; c. Am. 7, 23. 

ROMAN LITERATURE 

753. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of plays. It embraces about eight centuries, from 250 B.C. to 
550 A.D., and it may be conveniently divided into five periods. The 
following are a few representative writers of these periods : 
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Plautus 



Cicero 



Vergil 



Seneca 
Suetonius 



1. Early Latin Writers 

Ennius Cato 

2. Writers of the Ciceronian Age 

Caesar Lucretius Catullus Sallust 

W. Writers of the Augustan Age 

Horace Ovid Tibullus i^ropertius 

4. Writers of the Silver Age 

Curtius Two Pliuics Quintiliau 



Persius 



Lucan 



Juvenal 



Tereiice 



Nepos 



Livy 



Tacitus 
Martial 



TertuUian 
Ku tropins 



5. Late Latin Writers 



Lac tan tins 
Macrobius 



Ausonius 
Boethius 



Claudian 
Priscian 



ROMAN CALENDAR 

754. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months, but it has the following peculiarities: 

1. The days are not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. From the Calends, the first of eac'.i month. 

2. From the Nones, the fifth — but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

0. From the Ides, the thirteenth — but the fifteenth in March, May, July, 

and 0ctob(4'. 

II. Fr(»m these three points the days are numbered, not forward, but 

backward. 

Note. — Hence, after the Ides of each month, the days are numbered 

from the CaJeuds of t!ie following month. 

III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
each is denoted by pridie Kalendas, Non&s, etc.; the second before each 
by die tertio (not secundo) ante Kalendas, etc.; the third, by di6 qiiart5, 

etc.; and so on through the month. 

1. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in 
agreement with Kalendas, Nonas, etc. ; as di§ quartS ante N5n&B ISnuft- 
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riSs, often shortened to quart5 ante NdnSs I§n. or IV. ante NonSs Ifin., 
or without ante, as IV. Nonas ISn., the second of January. 

2. Ante diem is common, instead of diS . . . ante ; as ante diem quar- 
tum NonSs I§n. for diS quartd ante Non&s Ian. 

3. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., pridiS Kal., etc., are often 
used as indeclinable nouns with a preposition ; as ez ante diem V. IduB 
Oct., from the 11th of Oct ; ad pridie NdnSs MaiSs, till the 6th of May. 



755. 



Calendar for the Year 



(. 



^/ 



Days of 

thf> 


March, May, July, 


January, August, 


April, June, 


February. 


Month 


Octoher 


December 


September, November 


1 


KalendIs.* 


KalendIs. 


KalendTs. 


Kalendib. 


2 


VI. Nonas.i 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. NSnas. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie NSnas. 


5 


III. 


NonTs. 


NOnTs. 


NonTs. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


7 


NONIS. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. idus. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


11 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Tdus. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


18 


III. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridie idus. 


XIX. Kalend.» 


XVIII. Kalend.» 


XVI. Kalend.» 


15 


1 1)1 BUS. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. 




16 


XVII. Kalend.» 


XVII. 


XVI. 


XIV. 




17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 




18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. 




19 


XIV. " 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 




20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 




21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 




22 


XI. " 


XI. 


X. 


VIII. 




28 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 




24 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 




25 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (VI.)» 




26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) 




27 


VI. 


VI. 


V. 


III. (IV.) 




28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid. Kal.dll.Kal.) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


80 


III. 


III. 


PridiS Kalend. 




81 


Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 








1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added. 
Before NonS^, Idus, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (754, 
III. 1). 

2 The Calends of the following: month are of course meant ; the 16th of March f 
for instance, is XVII. Kalendas Apriles. 

* The inclosed forms apply to leap year. 
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Note 1. — The table will furnish the learner with the English expression 
for any Latin date, or the Latin expression for any English date. 

Note 2. — In leap year the 24th and the 25th of February are both called 
the sixth before the Calends of March, — VI. Kal. MSrt. The day^ before 
the 24th are numbered as if the month contained only twenty-eight days, 
but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly for a month of twenty- 
nine days, — v., IV., m. Kal. MSrt., and pridiS Kal. M£rt. 

756. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided into twelve hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly one twelfth of the day or of the night, of 
course varied in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons 
of the year. 

ROMAN MONEY 

757. The principal Roman coins were the Ss, of copper; the sSster- 
tius, quinarius, dSnSrius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their 
value in the Augustan period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 2 cents 

Sestertius 4 " 

Quinarius 8 '* 

Denarius 16 ** 

Aureus $5.00 



1. The &B contained originally a pound of copper, but it was dimin- 
ished, from time to time, till at last it contained only one twenty-fourth 
of a pound. 

2. In all sums of money the common unit of computation was the BSster- 
tius, also called nummus. 

Note 1. — The units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by sSsterti! with the 
proper cardinals: viginti sestertii, 20 sesterces. 

Note 2. — One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille sSstertil or mXlle 
sestertium. 

Note 3. — In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted 
either by milia sestertium (genitive plural) or by sSstertia: duo mSia 
sSstertium or bina sestertia. 

Note 4. — In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sSster- 
tium with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral 
adverb, decies, vicies, etc. : decies sgstertium, 1^000^000 (10 X 100,000) 
sesterces. 
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758. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedilis. 

A. U. C. = anno urbis 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consults. 
D. = divus. 
D. D. = dOnO dedit. 
Des. = deslgnatus. 
D. M. = dils manibus. 
D. S. = de suo. 
D. S. P. P. = dg sua pe- 

cunia posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = eques R5- 

manus. 
F. = filius. 



F. C. = faciendum cura- 

vit. 
Id. = Id us. 
Imp. = imperator. 
K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. 
Leg. = legatus. 
Non. = NOnae. 
0. M. = optimus maxi- 

mus. 
P. C. = patr6s conscript!. 
Pont. Max. = pontifex 

maximus. 
P. R. = populus RomSr 

nus. 
Pr. = praetor. 
Praef. = praefectus. 



Proc. = pr5c6nsul. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod 

bonum, f 6lix, faustum- 

que sit. 
Quir. = Quirites. 
Resp. or R. P. = r6s pft- 

blica. 
S. = senatus. 
S. C. = senatus c5nsul- 

tum. 
S. I). P. = salutem dicit 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senatus 

populusque R5manus. 
Tr. PI. = tribunus pl6- 

bia. 
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ab-d8, dera, didi, dituni, 270, 1. 

ab-e6. ire, ii, ttnni, 297, 6. 

ab-iuiO, foere, ieci ieclnm, 274. 

ab-igs, igere, iigi, Attum, 271), 2. 

ab-nuO, ace, niii, — , 275 2. 

aboleO, ere, ivi, abolituni. 2fi0. 

aljoleacO, are, olovl, — , 270. 

afi-ripio, etc, ui reptum, aee rapio. 

abB^!on-d6, jere, (IMi, ditum, tee ab 

ab-sum, ab-EHse, 4Utui a-(utiirus, 2!)! 

ac^coiido. ere. ceudi, ceiiBum, 271, 8. 

ac-cido, ere, cidi, — , lee cada. 
ao*lnO, iike cou-olnO. 
ac-eipid, «ipere, ccpi, ceptum, 274. 
ao-cumbo, ere, cubui, eubitnm, 372. 
acuo, ere, ui, — , 27B, 2. 
ad-do, dace, didi, ditum, *ee ab-do, 
ad-faci, 300, 3, 1. 

ad-feiQ. terre, at-tuli, al-!atiun, 294, 2. 
ad-liiga, ere, flixi, liictuni, 208. 
ad-hlbeO, ere, ui Itum, 261. 
ad-imo, «re, eml emptum, 270, 2. 
ad-ipiscor, piBcl.epluHgam, 283. 
ad-olesefl, are, olSvi, ultum, 270, 1, 



nws pro lo secllotis) 




amplector, i, amplaxus sum, 282. 

aiigO, ere, -, 273, 2. 

apacifi,ire,ui, turn 'm. 

apiaeor ai«flci, -, 263. 

ap-parao, ere, uT, ituruB, *ee pireo. 

ap-pel6, ere. ivi. itum, gee peW. 

ap-i)lico, are, ivi, ui, atum, itum, 257, 2 

ap-pono. ere, posni, posilum, see pooo. 

arceS, ire, arcui, 201, I, 

sreesB6, ere, Tvi, itum, 276. 

ardeO, ere arai arsum, 33. 

ardC'BcO, ere, ini, — , 27». 

art'5,ere, ami, — , 261 1. 


b-do. 

10.1. 



w, Jui, — , 290, 1. 



ad-sum, ei 

iid.Teiii6,i , 

ag-gredlor, like 3n-grodior. ' 

i-gnflsoo, like c5-gu63p0. 

agi, ore, eel, actum, 270, 2. 

m, def., :iOO. 

algeO, cre,alsi — , a;t. 

al-liei«, are, lexi leptum, 225, 2; 21 

alo, ere, alui, alitnin, altum, 273. 

amWO, ire, ivi, itum, 2i]7| 7. 

amO, 20U. 



*,ere,arui — ,27«. 
argiio, ere, arRuI, — , 27n, 2. 

■pid, ere, ui, turn, see rapio. 
a-acendd, likf dp-apeudo. 
a-aperjie.Ere.spurai.spersum,^^! 
a-spinie, like eQu-splfito. 

as-siileO, Hke olt^ideA. 
nt-tingo, ere, tigi, tactum, s 
audeo, ere, ausnssum, 267. 
audid, 215; 284. 

i-fera, ferre, abs-tuli, al>-latum, 2M, 3, 
augea, ere, auxi, auctum, 2fi3. 

",(/(•/., 301,1. 
i, ere, — , — , 201,3. 






batbiitiO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
ere, bibi, — , 270, 1. 
J blandior, iri, ituasnm, 223; 
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caleo, ere, calm, caliturus, 2r>l. 

calesfo, ere, calui, — , 279. 

cano, ere, ceciiii, — , 270, 1. 

capessO, ere, ivT, ituin, 21 (J. 

capiO, ere, eepi, captuni, 22'), 1; 226. 

careo, ere, ui, iturus, 2151. 

carj^o, ere, carps!, carptuin, 208. 

caveo, ere, cavi, caulum, 264. 

cedo, ere, cessi, cessuin, 269. 

cedo, di'f.y .'iOl, 1. 

censt'o, ere, cCmisuT, censura, 262. 

cerno, ere, crevT, cretiun, 276. 

cieO, ere, civi, citum, 2(iO. 

cin^o, ere, ciuxi, oinctum, 268. 

circ'uin-aKd, like per-aj?o. 

claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 269. 

claudo, ere, — , — {to he lame)^ 273, 2. 

co-enio, like ad-inio. 

coepi, lie/., 299. 

co-erceo, ere, ui, itnm, 261. 

c5-^no.sco, ere, ^novi, gnitum, 278. 

co^o, ere, coegi, couctum, 270, 2. 

col-lldo, like il-lido. 

col-lij;o, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 

col-lficcr), ere, luxT, — , .see luceo. 

colo. ere, colui, ciiltum, 273. 

coni-edo, ere, edi, esura, estum, 293, 3. 

conio, ere, compsi, comptura, 2(>8. 

com-miiiiscor, i, commentus sum, 283. 

coiu-moveo, ere, movi, motum, see 

moveo. 
com-perio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, 1. 
com-plector, like amplector. 
C()m-i)l('o, ere, plevi, pletum, 260. 
com-primo, ere, pressi, pressum, see 

premo. 
coin-i)iingo, ere, punxi, punctum, see 

puiigo. 
coii-c'ido, ere, cidi, see cadO. 
con-cido, like in-cido. 
con-cino, ere, ciimi, — , 272, 1. 
con-clfido, ere, clusi, clusum, 269. 
coii-ciipiscO, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 279, 1. 
con-cutio, ere, cussi, cussum, 274. 
con-do, like ab-do. 
con-fercio, like re-fercio. 
con-fero, ferre, tulT, col-latum, 294, 2. 
con-ficio, ere, feci, fectum, 274. 
con-fit, de/., 29(5, 4. 
c6n-fiteor, fiteri, fessus sum, 266. 
c5n-fringo, like per-fringo. — . 

con-gruo, ere, grui, — , 27"), 2. 
con-quiro, ere, quisivi, quisitum, 276. 



c5u-ser0, ere, ui, turn, 273. 
coii-sisto, ere, stiti, — , 270, 1. 
cou-spicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 274, 1. 
co:i-stitud, ere, stitui, stitutum, see 

status. 
c6n-8to, stare, stiti, — , 259, 3. 
consuesco, ere, cOnsuevi, — , 299, 2. 
consulQ, ere, sului, sultum, 273. 
con-temud, ere, tempsi, temptum, see 

temno. 
con-tex6, ere, ui, turn, see texO. 
con-tingo, ere, tigi, tactum, see tangd. 
con-tundo, ere, tudi, tusum, 271, 1. 
coquo, ere, coxi, coctum, 268. 
crebresco, ere, crebui, — , 280. 
credo, ere, credidi, creditum, 270, 1. 
crepo, are, ui, itum, 258. 
crescO, ere, crevi, cretum, 278. 
cubo, are, cubui, cubitum, 258. 
cud5, ere, cudi, cusum, 271, 3. 
cupio, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 274. 
currO, ere, cuciirri, cursum, 271, 1. 

D 

debe5, ere, ai, itum, 261. 

de-cern6, ere, crevi, cretum, 276. 

de-cerp5, ere, cerpsi, cerptum, 268. 

decet, impers., 302, 2. 

de-do, like ab-dO. 

de-fendo, ere, fendi, feusum, 271, 3. 

de-fit, de/., 296, 4. 

degO, ere, degi, — , see agO. 

delectat, impers. , 302, 5. 

deleo, ere, evi, etum, 230; 260. 

de-ligo, like col-lig5. 

demo, ere, dempsi, demptum, 268. 

de-poscO, ere, pop5sci, — , 271, 1. 

de-scendo, ere, scendi, scensum, 271, 3. 

de-sili5, ire, silui, silii, — , 285. 

de-sin5, ere, desii, desitum, 276, 1. 

de-sum, esse, fui, futiirus, 290, 1. 

de-tendo, ere, tendi, tentum, see tendO. 

de-tineo, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

de-vertor, i, versus sum, verti, 224, 2; 

271, 3. 
dico, ere, dixi, dictum, 268. 
dif-fero, ferre, distuli, dilatum, 294, 2. 
diligo, ere, dilexi, dilectum, 268. 
di-mioo, are, avi, atum, 258, 1. z' 

di-ruo, ere, rui, rutum, 275, 1. "^^"^ 
disco, ere, didici, — , 270, 1 ; 278. 
dis-sideo, like ob-sideO. 
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di-stinguO, like ex-stinguO. 
di-st5, stare, — , — , 259, 3. 
-dividO, ere, visi, visum, 269. -- 

do, dare, dedi, datum /259. -- 

doceo, ere, docui, doctum, 262. 
doleo, ere, dolul, doliturus, 261. /\ii. 
dolet, impers.y 302, 5. 
domo, are, domui, domitum, 258. 
duco, ere, duxi, ductum, 268. 
duplico, are, avi, atura, 257, 2. 
durescO, ere, durui, — , 280. 

E 

edo, ere, edi, esum, 271, 2; 293. 
ef-f ugio, ere, f QgT, — , 274. 
egeo, ere, eguT, — , 261, 1. 
e-licio, ere, licui, licitum, 274, 1. 
e-ligo, like di-ligO. 
eniineo, ere, eminui, — , 261, 1. 
emo, ere, era!, emptum, 270, 2. 
e-neco, are, avi, uT, atum, turn, 257, 2. 
e6, ire, ii, itum, 297. 
esurie, ire, — , esuriturus, 288, 1. 
e-vad6, ere, vasi, vasum, 269. 
evanesco, ere, evanui, — , 280. 
e-verr6, ere, everri, eversum, 271, 3. 
ex-cludO, ere, clusi, clusum, 269. 
ex-cudO, ere, cudi, cusum, 271, 3. 
ex-currO, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 
ex-eO, ire, exii, exitum, 297, 5. 
ex-erceO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
ex-olesc6, ere, olevi, oletum, 279, 1. 
expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 283. 
ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 283. 
ex-ple6, ere, evi, etum, 260. 
ex-plic5, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 257. 
ex-ploio, ere, plOsi, plOsum, 269. 
ex-stiiiguo, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 268. 
ex-st6, stare, — , — , 2'9, 3. 
ex-tendO, ere, tendi, tentum, see tend5. 
exuo, ere, exui, exutum, 275. 



facessO, ere, i, itum, 276, 1. 
faciO, ere, feci, factum, 274. 
fallO, ere, fefelli, falsuni, 271, 1. 
farcie, ire, farsi, fartum, 286. 
fari, def., .'!00. 
fateor. eri, fassus sum, 266. 
fatisc5, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
faveO, ere, favi, fautum, 264. 



ferio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

ferO, ferre, tuli, latum, 294. 

fids, ere, fisus sum, 224; 271, 3; 283. 

figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 269. 

findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 271, 3. 

fingo, ere, finxi, fictum, 268. 

fio, fieri, f actus sum, 274 ; 296. 

flecto, ere, flexi, flexum, 269. 

fleO, ere, evi, etum, 260. 

floreo, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 

floresco, ere, fiorui, — , 279. 

fluo, ere, fluxi, fluxum, 276, 1. 

fodiO, ere, fOdi, fossum, 274. 

forem, def., 205, 2. 

fove5, ere, f6vi, fotum, 264. 

frangO, ere, fregi, fractum, 270, 2. 

fremO, ere, fremui, — , 272, 1. 

frico, are, ui, atum, tum, 257, 2. 

frige5, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 

fruor, frui, fructus sum, 281. 

f ugid, ere, fugl, fugitum, 274. 

fulei5, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 

fulgeo, ere, fulsi, — , 263. 

fundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 271, 2. 

fungor, fungi, functus sum, 281. 

fur5, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

G 

ganniO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

gaude5, ere, gavisus sum, 224 ; 267. 

gemO, ere, gemui, — , 272, 1. 

gerO, ere, gessi, gestum, 268. 

gignd, ere, genui, genitum, 272. 

glisc6, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum, 225, 3 ; 282. 

H 

habe5, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
haered, ere, haesi, haesum, 263. 
haurid, ire, hausi, haustum, 286. 
have, def.y 301, 1. 
hebeO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 
hisc6. ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
horre5, ere, horrui, — , 261, 1. 
hortor, ari, hortatus sum, 223. 



icO, ere, ici, ictum, 270, 2. 
ign5sc5, ere, ignOvi, ignOtum, 278. 
il-liciO, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
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il-li(lo, ere, lisi, llsum, see laedd. 

im-niineo, ere, — , — , 2<)1, 2. 

ini-pinjid, ere, pi'^i, pactum, 270, 1. 

ini-plco. like coni-pleo. 

iiu-plico. jire, avi, ui, atum, itum, 261), 1. 

iiiM'endo, like ac-ceudO. 

int'csso. ere, incossivi, — , 27(), 1. 

in-ci(lo, (TO, cidi, casuiii, 271, 1. 

iii-cidd, ere, cidi, oisum, 271, 1. 

iii-colo, ere, colui, — , 273. 

iii-erepd, are, lu, itum, tum, 258. 

in-ereseo, ere, erOvi, eretum, .see cresco. 

in-cumlx'), ere, cubui, cubitum, 272. 

in-cut io, //A"'' con-cutio. 

iiid-iy:eo, ere, i^uT, — , see egeo. 

in-dd, hk(' ab-do. 

indulged, ere, dulsT, dultum, 2(53. 

indnd, ere, induT, indutum, 275. 

inept id, ire, — , — , 28S, 2. 

in-ferd, ft^rre, tull, illatum, 214, 2. 

in tit, //f/., 2!H), 4. 

in-^re<li(»r, j^redT, <j:ressus sum, 282. 

in-olescd, like abolescd. 

iiKluain, tl''/., 3(>(). 

in-sid«'d, lik<' ob-sided. 

in-spicid, like coii-sincid. 

in-std, sire, stitl, — , sec std. 

intei-le;;d, like ne<ile«xd. 

interest, iinpers., ,'i()2, 5. 

in-venid. Ire, veni, veiitum, 287, 2. 

in-vet erased, ere, ravi, ratum, 279, 1. 

iraseor, i, — , 283, 

ir-riid, ere, rui, — , 275, 1. 

1 CONSONANT 

iaeed, C're, iacul, iaeitfirns, 2()1. 
iacid, ere, ieei, iactuin, 225, 1; 274. 
iulx'd, ere, iussi, iussuni, 2()3. 
inn^id, ere, ifiiixi, iunctnrn, 2(58. 
iuvd, are, iuvi, iutum, 251); 302, 5. 



L 

labor, 1, lapsus sum, 282. 

laeessd, ere, ivi, Itum, 27(5. 

laedd, ere, laesi, laesum, 209. 

lanibd, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

lated, ere, latuT, — , 2(51, 1. 

lavd, sire, Is'ivi, lavj'itum, lautum, 259. 

le^d, ere, lei^i, lectum, 270, 2. 

lieeor, eri, lieitus sum, 2(>6. 

licet, impers., ,')02, 2. 

liuo, ere, levi, litum, 276. 



linquO, ere, liqui, — , p. 122, /ootno^e 1. 

liquor, i, — , 281. 

loquor, 1, locutus sum, 223; 281. 

IQceo, ere, luxi, — , 2(»3. 

ludd, ere, lusi, lusum, 269. 

iQgeS, ere, luxi, — , 263. 

Iu6, ere, lui, — , 276, 2. 

M 

maereO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 
malo, raalle, malui, — , 295. 
mandd, ere, mandi, mansum, 271, 3. 
mailed, ere, mansT, mansum, 2(53. 
matCirescO, ere, maturui, — , 280. 
medeor, eri, — , 266. 
memini, rfe/., 299. 
mereO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
mereor. eri, meritus sum, 266. 
mer^d, ere, mersi, mersum, 269. 
metior, iri, mensus sum, 289, 1. 
meto, ere, messui, messum, 273, 1. 
metuO, ere, metui, — , 276, 2. 
mico, are, micui, — , 258, 1. 
misceo, ere, miscui, mixtum, 262. 
misereor, eri, miseritus sum, 266. 
niiscret, impers.^ 302, 2. 
iiiitto, ere, misi, missum, 269. 
mold, ere, molui, molitum, 272. 
moneo, 209. 

niorded, ere, momordi, morsum, 265. 
morior, i, mortuus sum, 226, 3; 281. 
moveo, t'le, mdvi, mdtum, 264. 
niulcco, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 
iiiulgcd, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 

N 

nanciscor, i, nanctus (uactus) sum, 283. 
nascor, i, natus sum, 283. 
nectd, ere, iiexui, nexum, 273, 1. 
neg-lej;d, ere, lexi, lectum, 268. 
ne-qued, quire, quivi, quii, — , 298. 
ningit, ere, ninxit, impers,f ,'502, 2. 
iiited, ere, ui, — , 2(51, 1. 
iiitor, i, nisus, nixus sum, 282. 
noced, ere, nocui, Dodtum, 261. 
ndld, nolle, iidlui, — , 2ti5. 
nosed, ere, ndvi, ndtum, 278; 299, 2. 
nubd, ere, nupsi, uuptum, 268. 

O 

ob-dd, like ab-dd. 

obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 288. 
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ob-mutescO, ere, mutui, — , 280. 

ob-sideo, ere, sedi, sessum, 2()6, 2. 

ob-solesc6, ere, solevi, soletum, 279, 1. 

ob-sto, are, stiti, — , see sto. 

ob-surdesco, ere, surdui, — , 280. 

ob-tineo, ere, tiuui, tentuni, 262. 

oc-cido, like in-cido. 

oc-cido, like iu-cido. 

oc-cino, like con-cino. 

oc-cipio, like ac-cipio. 

occulo, ere, ui, tam, 273. 

odi, def., 299. 

of-fendo, like defendo. 

of-fero, ferre, obtuli, oblatum, 294, 2. 

oIe6, ere, olui, — , 261, 1. 

operio, ire, ui, turn, 285. 

oportet, impers., 302, 2. 

op-perior, iri, pertus sura, 289, 1. 

ordior, iri, Orsus sum, 289, 1. 

orior, iri, ortus sum, 289, 1. 

os-tendo, like de-tendo. 



paciscor, i, pact us sum, 283. 
paenitet, impers., 302, 2. 
pallet, ere, pallui, — , 261, 1. 
pando, ere, pandi, passum, 271, 3. 
pango, ere, pepigi, pegi, panctum, pac- 
tum, 270, 1. 
parco, ere, peperci, parsum, 271, 1. 
pareo, ere, parui, paritum, 261. 
pario, ere, peperi, partum, 225, 1 ; 274. 
partior, iri, partitus sum, 288. 
pasco, ere, pavi, pastum, 278. 
pateo, ere, patui, — , 261, 1. 
patior, i, passus sum, 225, 3; 282. 
paveo, ere, pavi, — , 264. 
pecto, ere, pexi, pexum, 269. Q 

pel-licio, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 271, 1. 
pendeO, ere, pependi, pensum, 265. 
pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 271, 1. 
per-ago, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
per-cello, ere, culi, culsum, 271, 3. 
per-cense5, ere, eensui, censum, 262. 
per-do, like ab-do. 

per-fringo, ere, fregi, fractum, 270, 2. 
pergO, ere, perrexi, perrectum, see rego. 
per-lego, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 
per-petior, i, pessus sum, 282. 
per-stO, are, stiti, — , 259. 
per-tine6, ere, tinui, — , 262. 



peto, ere, ivi, ii, petitum, 276. 

piget, impers., 302, 2. 

pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum, 268. 

placeo, ere, ui, itum, 261 ; 302, 5. 

plaudO, ere, plausi, plausum, 269. 

plecto, ere, plexi, plectum, 269. 

pluo, ere, plui, — , 302, 2. 

polleo, ere, ^, — , 261, 2. 

polliceor, eri, poUicitus sum, 266. 

pono, ere, posui, posit um, 272. 

po:5co, ere, pox;oici, — , 271, 1 ; 278. 

pos-sideo, like ob-sideo. 

pos-sido, ere, possedi, possessum,271, ( 

possum, posse, potui, — , 291. 

poto, are, avi, atum, potum, 267, 2. 

prae-beo, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

prae-ciuo, — , — , like con-cino. 

prae-curro, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, ] 

prae-sideo, like ob-sideo. 

prae-st6, are, stiti, — , 302, 5 ; see stO. 

prae-sura, esse, fui, — , 290, 1. 

prandeo, ere, i, pransum, 265, 3. 

prehendo, prendo, ere, i, prehei 

preusum, 271, 3. 
premo, ere, pressi, pressum, 269. 
prod-igo, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
pro-d5, like ab-do. 
proficiscor, i, prof actus sum, 283. 
pro-fiteor, eri, fessus sum, 266. 
promo, ere, prompsi, promptum, 268. 
pro-sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 
pro-sum, prodesse, profui, — , 292. 
pro-tend6, like de-tendo. 
pudet, impers., 302, 2. 
pungo, ere, pupugi, punctum, 270, 1. 

Q 

quaerO, ere, quaesivi, qiiaesitum, 276. 
quaeso, def., 301, 2. 
quatio, ere, — , quassura, 274. 
queo, ire, quivi, quii, — , 298. 
queror, i, questus sum, 281. 
quiesco, ere, quievi, quietum, 278. 

R 

rado, ere, rasi, rasum, 269. 

rapio, ere, rapui, raptum, 274. 

raucio, ire (rausi), rausum, 286. 

re-censeo, like per-censeO. 

re-cido, ere, reccidi, recasurus, see cadC 

re-cido, like in-cidO. 
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red-argu6, ere, argui, — , 275, 2, 

rc(i-<io, like ab-do. 

re-fello, ere, felli, falsum, see fallo. 

re-fercio, ire, fersT, fertum, 28(). 

re-fero, ferre, rettuli, relatum, 2t)4, 2. 

refert, impers., 302, 2. 

rego, ere, rexi, rectum, 212; 268. 

re-linqiio, ere, liqui, lletuiu, 270, 2. 

re-miniseor, T, — , 283. 

reor, reri, rat us sum, 266. 

re-pello, ere, repuli, repulsum, 271, 1. 

re-perio, Ire, repperi, repertum, 287. 

re-sono, are, avi, aturus, 258, 2. 

re-spergo, ere, spersi, spersum, 209. 

re-spondeo, ere, spondi, si)dnsum, 265, 1. 

re-spuo, ere, spui, — , 275, 2. 

re-teudo, ere, tendi, tentum, 270, 1. 

re-tiiieO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

re-vertor, i, versus sum, verti, 224,2; 

271, 3. 
rideo, ere, risi, risum, 263. 
ring»)!', i, — , 281. 
rodo, ere, rosi, rosum, 269. 
rudo, ere, rndivi, — , 276. 
rumpo, ere, rupl, ruptum, 270, 2. 
ruo, ere, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 275, 1. 



saepio, ire, saepsi, saeptum, 286. 
sagio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
salio, ire, saluT, salii, — , 285. 
salve, dpf.y .'^01, 1. 
sancio, ire, sanxi, sanctum, 286. 
sapio, ere, sapivi, — , 225, 1 ; 274. 
sarcio, ire, sarsi, sartum, 286. 
scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 271, 3. 
scisco, ere, scivi, scitum, 279, 1. 
vScribo, ere, scrips!, scriptum, 2()8. 
sculpo, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 268. 
seco, are, seem, sectum, 258. 
se-ceriio, ere, crevi, cretum, 276. 
sedeo, ere, sedT, sessum, 265, 2. 
se-ligo, like col-ligo. 
sontio, ire, scnsi, sensum, 286. 
sepelio, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284, 1. 
sequor, i, secutus sum, 281. 
sero, ere, sevi, satum, 276, 1. 
sero, ere, (ui), turn, see c5n-ser6. 
sileo, ere, silui, — , 261, 1. 
sino, ere, sivi, situm, 27(), 1. 
sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 270, 1. 
sitio, ire, ivi, — , 284, 1. 



soleo, ere, solitus sum, 224 ; 267. 
solvO, ere, solvi, solutum, 270, 3. 
sono, are, soduI, sonaturus, 258, 2. 
spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 2()9. 
spernd, ere, sprevi, spretum, 276. 
splendeS, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 
spondeo, ere, spopondl, spdDsum, 265. 
statud, ere, statu!, statutum, 275. 
Sterne, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. ,^ 

stO, are, steti, statum, 259. ^ ■ ' 

strepo, ere, strepui, — , 272, 1. 
strides, ere, stridi, — , 265, 3. 
stru6, ere, struxi, structum, 275, 1. 
studeo, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 
stupeO, ere, stupui, — , 261, 1. 
suaded, ere, suasi, suasum, 263. 
sub-do, like ab-dd. 
sub-igo, like ab-igd. 
sub-silio, like de-silio. 
suc-cedd, ere, cessi, cessum, see cedd. 
suc-cend6, like accendd. 
suc-cido, ere, cidi, — , see cado. 
suc-cido, like in-cid6. 
suf-fero, ferre, sustuli, sublatum, 294,2. 
suf-ficio, like con-ficiO. 
suf-fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, see fodid. 
sug-gero, ere, gessi, gestum, see gerO. 
sum, esse, fui, futurus, 205. 
sumo, ere, sumps!, sumptum, 268. 
superbiO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
super-iacio, ere, iec!, iectum, see iacid. 
supplies, are, avi, atum, 267, 2. 
sup-pond, ere, posui, positum, see pOnd. 
surgo (sur-rigO) , ere, surrexi, surrectum, 

see rego. 
sus-censeo, like per-cense6. 



tace5, ere, tacui, tacitum, 261. 

taedet, impers. ^ 302, 2. 

tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 270, 1. 

tego, ere, texi, tectum, 268. 

temno, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

tendo, ere, tetend!, tentum, 270, 1. 

teneo, ere, tenui, — , 262. 

tergeo, ere, ters!, tersum, 263. 

tero, ere, trivi, tritum, 276. 

terreo, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

texo, ere, texul, textum, 273. 

timeo, ere, timui, — , 261, 1. 

tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 270, 1. 

tondeo, ere, totoudi, tOusum, 265. 
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tone, are, tonui, — , 258, 2 ; 302, 2. 

torques, ere, torsi, tortum, 263. 

torreo, ere, torrui, tostum, 262. 

tra-d6, like ab-d6. 

traho, ere, traxi, tractum, 268. 

tremo, ere, tremui, — , 272, 1. 

tribuo, ere, tribui, tributum, 275. 

trudo, ere, trusT, trusum, 269. 

tueor, eri, — , 266. 

tundo, ere, tutudi, tuDSum, tusum, 271, 1. 

U 

ulciscor, I, ultus sum, 283. 

urgeo, ere, ursi, — , 26i^. 

uro, ere, ussi, ustum, 268. 

utor, 1, usus sum, 282. "^ 



vad6. ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
valeo, ere, valui, valiturus, 261, 



veho, ere, vexi, vectum, 268., 
vello, ere, velli, vulsum, 271, 3. 
vendo, ere, veiididi, venditum, 270, 1. 
ven-e6, ire, ii, itum, 297, 5. 
veni6, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 
vereor, eri, veritus sum, 223; 266. 
verga, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
verr6, ere, verri, versum, 271, 3. 
vertO, ere, verti, versum, 271, 3. 
veto, are, vetui, vetitum, 268. 
video, ere, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 
vigeO, ere, vigui, — , 261, 1. 
vinci5, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 286. 
vincO, ere, vici, victum, 270, 2. 
vireO, ere, virui, — , 261, 1. 
vis6, ere, visi, visum, 271, 3. 
viv6, ere, vixi, victum, 268. 
vole, velle, volui, — , 295. 
volv6, ere, volvi, volutum, 270, 3. 
vom6, ere, vomui, vomitum, 272. 
vove6, ere, v6vi, vOtum, 264. 
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Note. — The numbers refer to sections unless p. (= page) is added. Adjs. =3 
adjectives; advs. = adverbs; appos. = appositive or apposition ; coinp. = com- 
pound or composition ; compar. = comparative or comparison ; compds. = 
compounds; condit. = condition or conditional ; conj. = conjugation; conjunc. 
= conjunction ; constr. = construction ; ff. = and the following ; fifen. = genitive ; 
grend. = gender ; firer. = gerund ; indir. disc. = indirect discourse ; instrum. = 
instrumental ; loc. = locative ; pred. = predicate ; preps. = prepositions ; prons. 
= pronouns ; qualit. = qualitative ; quant. == quantity ; seq. s sequence ; subj. 
= subject or subjunctive ; w. = with. 



A, SI, sound ; qualitative changes of, 24 ; 
& shortened, 39, 3; 84, 2. A in nom., 
ace, and voc. plur., 75, 2. A-nouns, 
Decl. I., 78 ; a- verbs, 201 ; 206 ff . ; nouns 
in a, Decl. III., 97, 6; 110, 5; gend., 
122. Derivatives in a, 334, 6 ; 338 ; a 
in compd. verbs changed to e or i, 231. 
Conj. of a-verbs, 359, 1 ; 3G0. A-final, 
quant, of, 692, 1 ; 695; a in increm. of 

_decl., 705; 706; of conj., 711 and 1. 

A, ab, abs, in compds., 374, 1; in 
compds. w. dat., 429, 2; w. abl. of 
separation, 4()1 ; of source, 467 ; 475, 
4; of agent, 468; w. abl., 490, 1, 2; 
w. gerund and gerundive, 629. 

Abbreviations, 354, 6 ; 758. 

Abhinc, denoting interval, 488, 3, n. 2 
and 3. 

Abies, es in, 698, 1. 

Ability y verbs of, in apodosis, 583; in 
indir. disc, 648, II. 3. 

Ablative, Decl. I., 78, 7 ; 80, 2 ; a in, 695 ; 
Decl. II., 84, 1; Decl. III., 107, 6; in 
i-stems, 102; 125 ff.; 128, 1, 2; Decl. 
IV., 131, 2 ; p. 49, footnote 3. 

Ablative, translation of, 78 and footnote 
3 ; syntax of, 459 ff. Abl. w. loc, 393, 
7; w. comp. verbs, 429, 2; w. adjs., 
435, 3; w. refert, 449, 1; w. de w. 



memini, 454, 3 ; w. verbs of accusing, 
456, 1 ; w. verbs of condemning ^ 456, 3, 
4. Abl. of separation, 461 ff . ; of source, 
467 ff. ; w. compar., 471 ; instrum. abl., 
472 ; of association, 473 ff . ; of cause, 
475 ; of means, 476 ff . ; of price, 478 ; 
of difference, 479 ; of specification , 480 ; 
loc abl., 483; of time, 417, 2; 486 ff.; 
abl. abs., 489 ; w. preps., 490 ; w. ad vs., 
490, 4; infin. in abl. abs., 616, 4; abl. 
of gerund and gerundive, 629 ff. ; of 
supine, 635. Ablatives as adverbs, 307. 

Ablaut, 21 ; 326, 1. 

Abode denoted by pers. pron. w. prep., 
500,5. 

Abounding t abl. w. verbs of, 477, II. 

-abrum, a in, 712, 1. 

Abs, see a, ab. 

Absente, constr., 489, 9. 

Absolute abl., 489. Absolute and rela- 
tive time, 542 ff. 

Absque w. abl., 490, 2. 

Abstineo, constr., 458, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 62, 2 ; plur., 138, 2 ; from 
adjs., 345. 

-abus in Decl. I., 80, 2. 

Ac, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; meaning as, 508, 5; 
than, 516, 3. Ac s! w. subj. in condit., 
584. 

Acatalectic, 729, n. 3 and 4. 

Accedit, constr., 571, 1. 
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Accent, «)rij;iii5il, 1*J; rhythmic, 724. 

Accent ujitioii, 10 ff. 

Accidit, coiistr., 571, 1. 

AccingS, constr., 407. 

Accoinpaniiuoiit, «ibl. of, 473; 474. 

Accusative, Decl. I., 78,7; Decl. II., 83, 
5; 8!>; Decl. III., IMi IT.; in i-steins, 
102, 2, 3; eis = es, is, 107, G; Decl. 
IV., 131. 

Accusiitive, syntax of, 403 ff. Direct 
()bj.,404; with special verbs, 405; w. 
conip. verbs, 406; w. verbs of clothing, 
etc., 407; w. verbal adjs. and nouns, 
408 ; cognate, 409; two aces., 410 ff. ; 
predicate, 410, 1, 3; as obj., w. intin., 
414; subj. of intiii., 415; (JIO, 2; of 
specification, 41(>; adverbial, time and 
space, 417 ; of limit, 418 ff . ; poet. dat. 
for, 419, 4 ; w. preps., 420 ; in exclama- 
tions, 421 ; w. propior, proximus, 
43'), 2; pred. ace, jijerundive as, (522; 
ace. of j^erund and gerundive, 028; 
of supine, ()33; (\'M. Accusatives as 
adverbs, .''Oti. 

Arcuxinf/, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Acer, decl., 126. 

-Sceus, adjs. in, 347. 

Acies, i:^, 2; 141, 1. 

Ai'(f(utti/iff, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

-acrum, a in, 712, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp, clauses, (502, 2 
and 3. 

Act i ve voice, 191. Act. and pass, constr., 
518. 

Acus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

-ad, old abl. ending, 79, 4. 

Ad in compds., 370; 374, 2; w. two 
aces., 412, 1; w. dat., 429. Ad w. ace, 
418, 4; 420, 2; after adjs., 435, 1; w. 
refert and interest, 449, 1, n. and 
4 ; to denote time, 487, 2 ; designating 
abode, 500, 5; w. gerund and gerun- 
dive, 628. 

Adaeque w. abl., 471, 9. 

Adeo, ()54, x. 2; f)57, 3. 

-ades, a in, 712, 8. 

Adfertur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

Adflcio w. abl., 47(), 2. 

Adiaceo w. ace. or dat., 429, 4. 

Adipiscor w. gen., 458, 3. 

Adjectives, morphology, 63 : 90 ff . ; Decl. 
I. and II., 90 ff. ; irregular, 93; Decl. 
III., 125 ff. ; indecl., 137, 3; defective, 



144 ; heteroclites, 146 ; comparison of, 
149 ff., without compar., 160 ; numeral 
162 ff.; demon., 178, 8; relat., 182, 4 
interrog., 184, 6; pronominal, 188 
616; verbal, 200; derivative, 328 ff. 
attributive, 383, 2. Agreement, 394 
w. clau.se, 394, 4; neut. adj. as sub- 
stantive, 3i>4, 5 and 6 ; w. one noun for 
another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more nouns, 
395; verbal, w. ace, 408; w. dat., 434; 
w. ^en., 442 ; in abl. abs., 489, 7. Use, 
492 ff . ; as substantives, 494 ; 495 ; w. 
force of clauses, 496 ; of adverbs, 497. 
Adj. separated from noun for em- 
phasis, 665, 4; adj. modifiers, position 
of, 671 ; position of modifiers of adj., 
672; of adj. w. gen., 671, 4. 

Admodum, 310. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Adonic verse, 745, 1, 6. 

Adulescens, compar., 158. 

Adulter, decl., 86, 3. 

Advenio, constr., 418, 3. 

Adverbial compar., 159; adv. ace, 416, 
2; adv. clauses, 5()3, 2; 569, 1; adv. 
modifiers, position, 672; 673. 

Adverbs, 304 ff.; numeral, 171 ; relative, 
p. 72, footnote 3. Comparison, 311. 
Adverbs w. nouns, 497, 4, 5; w. dat., 
436 ; w. gen., 443 ; for abl. of price, 478, 
3. Adverbs as preps., 490, 4. Adverbs 
from demon, prons., force of, 607, 7. 
Use of adverbs, 654 ff. Position of 
modifiers of adverb, 674; adv. be- 
tween prep, and case, 676, 2. S in 
adverbs, (596, 3. 

Adversative conjuncs., 315, 3; 659. Ad- 
versative clauses of condit., 685. 

Adversum, ad versus, w. ace, 420, 2 ; 
w. adjs., 435, 1. 

Ae, sound of, 11. 

Aedes, sing, and plur., 140; Omitted, 
445, 2. 

Aeneas, decl., 81. 

Aeque, w. abl., 471, 9. 

Aequi facere, 447, 1. 

AestimS w. gen. of value, 448 ; w. abl., 
448, 2. 

Aetas, decl., 97. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 353. 

Age, expressions of, 417, 4. 

Agent, dat. of, 431; abl. of, 431, 1, 4; 
467; 468. 
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Ager, decl., 85. 

Agnomen, 354, 7 and 8. 

Ago, vowel long in perf. and supine, 
749, VII.; ago ut, 5G(i, 1. 

-ago, nouns in, 344, 4 ; a in, 712, 2. 

Agreeable J dat.w. adjs. meaning, 434,2. 

Agreement of verbs, 388; synesis, 389; 
w. pred. nouns, 390 ; w. appos., 391 ; 
w. compd. subj., 392. Of nouns, 393; 
w. clause, 393, 3. Of adjs., 394; w. 
clause, 394, 4 ; synesis, 394, 7 ; w. one 
noun for another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more 
nouns, 395 ; w. part, gen., 442, 1. Of 
prons., 396; synesis, 397; w. two or 
more antecedents, 398 ; attraction, 399, 

_ 5 ; w. clause as antecedent, 399, 6. 

Ah, aha, interj., 317. 

Ai, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 32 ; fti, 
79, 3. 

Aiding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Ai6, position, 679. 

-aius in proper names, ft in, 689, 1. 

>al final shortened, 39, 2 and 5 ; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1 ; 
-al, nouns in, 103; quant, of increm., 
1(H). 

Alacer, compar., 157, 2. 

Albus, without compar., 160. 

Alcaic verse, 730 ; 745, 8 and 9 ; Alcaic 
stanza, 747, 1. 

Alcmanian stanza, 747, 9. 

-Sllia, names of festivals in, 145, 2, N. 

Alias, use, 516, 1 and 2. 

Alienus, w. dat. and gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Aliquantus, 189. 

Aliqui, use, 512, 2. 

Aliquis, 187, 1 ; use, 512. 

Aliquot, 189. 

-alls, adjs. in, 348; 5 in, 712, 3. 

Aliter, use, 516, 1, 2, and 3. 

Alius, decl., 93, 2; use, 188; 516; w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. abl., 471, 6. 

Allegory, 752, 2, n. 

Alphabet, Latin, 5. Letters of, indecl., 
137, 1. 

Alter, decl., 93 ; use, 188 ; 516 ; w. plur. 
verb, 389, 3. 

Alteruter, decl., 93, 7. 

Alvus, gend., 87, 3. 

Amans, decl., 128. 

Ambi, amb, 313 ; 375 ; in compds.,376, 1. 

Ambo, decl., 166, 2. 

Amicus, decl., 83. 



Amnis, decl., 102, 4. 

Amplius without quam, 471, 4. 

An, 315, 2, N. ; 316, 8; 380, 3; in indir. 

quest., 650, 1-4. 
-ana, a in, 712, 4. 
Anacrusis, 740, n. 3. 
Anapaest, 721, 2, n. 1 ; cyclic, 723, 4. 
Anaphora, 66(5, 1. 
Ancient forms of prons., 175, 6; of 

verbs, 244. 
Ancile, decl., 145, 2, n. 
Androge5s, decl., 89. 
-aneus, adjs. in, 355. 
Animadverts, w. cum, generally w. 

subj., 601, 4, N. 
Animal, decl., 103. 

Animi, constr., 458, 1, and footnote 2. 
Anne, in indir. quest., 650, 1. 
Annon, 315, 2, n. ; 650, 1 and 2. 
Answers, 379. 
Ante in compds., 374, 3; w. dat., 429. 

Ante w. ace, 420, 2; w. compar., 471, 

5 ; in expressions of time, 488. 
Antea,310; a in, 695, 4. 
Antecedent, 396; two or more, 398; 

omitted, 399 ; attracted, 399, 5; clause 

as antecedent, 399, 6. General or indef . 

antecedent, w. relat. clause, 591 and N.2. 
Anteeo, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
Antequam, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 

605. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 493. 
-ftnus, adjs. in, 349 ; 353 ; ftgnGmen in, 

354,8; a in, 712,4. 
Apage, interj., 317, 4. 
Aphaeresis, 750, 1. 
Apis, gen. plur., 102, 5. 
Apocope, 750, 3. 
Apodosis, 572. 
Aposiopesis, 751, 1, n. 1. 
Apostrophe, 752, 10. 
Apparent agent, 431. 
Appendix, 749 IT. 
Apposition, partitive, 393, 4; clauses in, 

393, 3. 
Appositional gen., 440, 4. 
Appositive, 383, 3; agreement of verb 

with, 391; case, 393; gend., 393, 1. 

Clause as appos., 393, 3; 564, III. 

Gren. in appos. w. possess., 383, 6. In- 

fin. as appos., 616, 2. 
Aptus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 
Apud w. ace, 420, 2; do^i^atin^ 
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abode, 484, 2, n. 2; for loc. abl., 485, 
5; in citations, 485, 5, n. 

-ar final shortened, 39, 2 and 5 ; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1 ; 
-ar, nouns in, 103; gend., 122; 123; 
quant, of increm., 70(i. 

Arar, decl., 102, 3, n. 

Arbor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Arceo, constr., 464, 2. 

Archilochian verse, 730; 745, 10; stanza, 
747, 10-13. 

Arcus, decl., 131, 2. 

Arenae, loc, 484, 2. 

Argruor, constr., (511, 2, N. 2. 

Aries, es in, 698, 1. 

-aris, adjs. in, 318 ; ft in, 712, 5. 

Aristophanic verse, 745, 2. 

-arium, nouns in, 348, 3. 

-arius, adj. in, ii48; 355. 

Arrangement of words and phrases, 
(Wi3 tT. ; gen. rules, i^'A ff. ; effect of 
emphasis, 6()5 ; anaphora, (>66, 1 ; chi- 
asmus, 6()(), 2 ; kindred words, 667 ; 
words w. common relation, ()68; effect 
of context, VAVd\ euphony and rhythm, 
670 ; special rules, 671 ff. ; modifiers of 
nouns, 671 ; of adjs., 672 ; of verbs, 
673; adverbs, 674; prons., 675; preps., 
67r) ; conjuncs. and relats., 677 ; non, 
678; inquam, aio, 679; voc, 680; 
clauses, 681 ff. ; as subj. or pred., 682; 
subord. elements, 683; subj. or obj. 
common to prin. and subord. clause, 
684; periods, 685. 

Arsis, 725. 

Article, 78, 6. 

Art us, decl., 131, 2. 

Arx, decl., 105. 

-as in gen. of Decl. I., 79, 2; nouns in, 
Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. III., 97 ; gend., 115; 
117. Adjs. in, 353. as, as, final, 

_ quant, of , 692, 3; 697. 

As, 757, and 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 745, 4 and 5; stanza, 
747, 4-6. 

Asking, constr. w. verbs of, 411 ; verbs 
of, w. subj., 565. 

Asper, decl., 92, 3. 

-assim in perf. subj., 244, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 31 ; of conso- 
nants, 53 ff. ; partial, 55. 

-asso in fut. perf., 244, 4. 

Association, abl. of, 473; 474. 



Assu@sc5, assuSfacio, w. abl., 476, 3. 

Asyndeton, 657, 6. 

-at, neut. stems in, 97, 6 ; 110, 5 ; -fit 

final in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1. 
At, 315, 3 ; 659, 1. 
Atat, interj., 317, 1. 
-atUis, adjs. in, 352. 
Atque, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; meaning a.s,508, 

5 ; than^ 516, 3. Que . . . atque, 

(557, 4. 
Atqui, 315, 3; 669, 1. 
-atrum, a in, 712, 1. 
Attempted action, how expressed, 530. 
Attendant circumstance, abl. of, 473, 3. 
Attraction of adjs., 394, 9; of prons., 

396, 2 ; 399, 5 ; of anteced., 399, 6. 
Attributive noun or adj., 383, 2; gen., 

439 ff. 
-atus, derivatives in, 344; 346; & in, 

712, 6. 
Au, interj., 317, 3. 
Au, sound, 11; qualit. changes of, 35; 

insep. prep., 313; in compds., 376, 2. 
Audax, decl., 128. 
Audiens w. two dats., 433, 4. 
Audi5 w. cum, 601, 4, n.; constr., 613, 

5 ; audior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Augustan Age, writers of, 763, 3. 
Aureus, 757. 
Auris, decl., 102. 
Ausim = ausus sim, 244, 4. 
Aut, 315, 2; 392, 6; 658, 1. Aut . . . 

aut, 658, 1. 
Autem, 315, 3; 669, 1 and 2; position, 

677. 
Authors, Latin, 763. 
Auxilium, sing, and plur., 140. 
Avidus, constr., 453, 1 ; w. infin., 608, 4. 
Avis, decl., 102, 4. 
-avus, a in, 712, 5. 

-ax, gend., of nouns in, 120, 1; deriva- 
tives in, 330; verbals in, w. gen., 

452, 1. 

B 

B, sound before s and t, 12, 4; changed 
to p, 55, 1; to m, 56, 4; quant, of 
monosyl. in, 691, 2. 

Babae, interj., 317, 1. 

Bacchius, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Becoming y two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Beginning of sentence emphatic, 666, 1. 
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Being^ two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Being angry ^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Being without, conatr. w. verbs of, 4G2. 

Being cheap or dear, abl. w. verbs of, 

478, 1. Being able, wont, accustomed, 

infin. w. verbs of, 607, 2. 
Believing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
Belli, loc, 484, 2. 
Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 

435, 4. " 
Bene, compared, 311, 2 ; w. dat., 426, 1. 

N. 2 ; e final in, 696, 3. 
Benefiting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
-ber, decl. of names of months in, 

102, 6. 
Bibi, i in penult, 715, 1. 
-bills, derivatives in, 329; w. dat., 434, 

2; compar., 157, 1. 
Bis in compounding numbers, 163, 1 ; i 

in, 691,3. 
Bom facere, consulere, 447, 1. 
Bonus, decl., 78 ; 83 ; 91 ; compar., 1.54. 
B6s, decl., 107 ; quant, of iucrem., 707. 
-bra, -brum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Brachylogy, 751, 2. 
Bucolic diaeresis, 736, 2. 
-bula, -bulum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
-bundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 
Baris, decl., 102, 2. 
Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4 ; abl., 

478, 1. 



= g, 5, 3; sound, 12; dropped, 68, 1. 

Nouns in, gend. of, 122. Quant, of 

final syllables in, 692, II. 
Caelum, decl., 147, 3. 
Caesura, caesural pause, 728 ; in hexan- , 

7:36. 
Calcar, decl., 103. 
Calendar, Roman, 754 ff. 
Calends, 754, I., 1. 
Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 410. 
Canis, decl., 102, 5. 
Caps5 = ceperS, 244, 4. 
Caput, decl., 97. 
Carbasus, decl., 147, 2. 
Career, sing, and plur., 140. 
Caring for, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Cardinal numbers, 162 flf. ; decl., 166 ff. 
Carmen, decl., 100. 
Cars, decl., 106, 6. 
Carthago, decl., 108. 



Cases, morphology of, 73 £f. ; cases alike, 

75 ; case endings, 74, 3 ; in Decl. I., 78, 

7 ; Decl. II., 83, 5; Decl. III., 102, 103, 

107, 4 ; Decl. IV., 131 ; Decl. V., 134,6; 

irreg. case endings, Decl. I., 79/80; 

Decl. II., 84 ; Decl. III., 107, 6; Decl. 

IV., 131,3; Decl. v., i;«, 2 and 3; case 

suffixes, 74, 1 ; in Decl. III., 96; 98. 
Cases, Syntax of, 400 fiF.; general view, 

400 ; nom., 401 ; voc, 402 ; ace, 403 flf. ; 

dat., 422 ff.; gen., 437 ff.; abl., 469 ff.; 

cases w. preps., 420, 490. 
Castrum, sing, and plur., 140, 
Catalectic, 729, n. 3 and 5. 
Causa, constr., 476, 2. 
Causal conjuncs., 315, 5 ; 316, 7 ; 661. 

Causal clauses, 588 ; relat., 692 ; w. 

cum, 597 ; 698 ; position, 683, 2, N. 
Cause, gen. w. adjs. denoting, 452, 2 ; 

abl. of, 475 ; relat. clauses of, 592 ; ex- 
pressed by participle, 638, 1. 
CaveS, w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, v, ; Cavei 

cave ne, w. subj., 661, 2; 66S, 4. S 

in cave, 696, 2. 
-ce appended, 178, 3 and 6^ quant., 

691, 1. 
Cecidi, i in penult, 716. 
Cedo, o in, 694. 
Ced5, w. abl., 463 ; e in cessl , cessum« 

749, VI., 1. 
Celer, decl., 126, 2. 
Celo, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 
Celtiber, decl., 86, 3. 
-cen, compds. in, 369, 3. 
-ceps, compds. in, 369, 4. 
Ceres, es in, 698, 1. 
Certs in answers, 379, 1. 
Certus w. gen. or abl., 461, 1, n. ; w. 

infin., 608, 4, N. 1. 
Cetera, def., 144. 
Ceterum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 669, 1. 
Ceu w. subj. in condit., 684, 4. 
Ch, sound, 12. 

Changes in consonants, 51 ff. 
Characteristic, derivatives denoting, 

344; 348. 
Characteristic, stem characteristic, of 

nouns, 76; of verbs, 201. Qen. of 

characteristic, 440, 3 ; abl. of, 473, 2 ; 

rel. clause of, 591, 1; clause of w. 

quin, 594, II., 2. 
Characteristic of, gen. w. adjs. mean^ 

ing,485,4; 461,2. 
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Chiasmus, 666, 2. 

Choliambus, 743, 1, n. 4. 

Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 410; 
w. two dats., 4.'i^i, 2. 

Choree, 721, footnote. 

Choriarabus, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Ciceronian Age, writers of, 753, 2. 

-cida, compds. in, 361», 3. 

Cingr5, constr., 407; i in perf. and p. 
part., 74<J, VII. 

-cinus, -cinius, adjs. in, 349, 2. 

-ci6, (iiminutives in, 340, 5. 

Circa w. ace, 420, 2 ; & in, 695, 4. 

Circiter w. ace, 420, 2. 

Circum in compds., 374, 4; compds. w. 
ace, 406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 
429, 2. Circum w. ace, 420, 2. 

Circumstance, attendant, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Cis w. ace, 420, 2. ; i in, 691, 3. 

Citerior, compar., 155, 1. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 139, 2. 

Cito. o in, 694. 

Citra w. ace, 420, 2. 

Citum, i in, 715, 1. 

Civis, (led., 102, 4. 

Clam, Clanculum, w. ace, 420, 6; 
clam, w. abl., 4iX), 4. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 354. 

Classitication of letters, 7; of verbs, 
257 fT. 

Classis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender, 70; prin. and 
subord., 38(), 1; as appositives or 
predicates, 393, 3; in abl. abs., 489, 6. 
Substantive clauses, 564 ; as object, 
564, I.; 565 fT. ; 571, 3; as subject or 
predicate, 5(>4, II.; 571, 1 and 2; as 
appos., 5()4, III.; 571, 4. Restrictive 
clauses w. quod, 591, 3; conditional 
clauses, 584 ; 585; 587; adversative, 
585; c(uicess.,586; causal, 588; clauses 
w. cum, .'197 ff. ; temp, clauses, 600 if. ; 
in tin. clauses, 610, 3 ; as obj., 613 ff. ; 
as subject, 615; relat. clause supplied 
by particip., ()37; prin. clause, 639; 
prin., in indir. disc, (>42; subord., 
643; indir., 649. Arrang. of clauses, 

<;8i ff. 

Clavis, decl., 102, 3. 

Cliens, decl., 106, 2. 

Climax, 752, 6. 

Close vowels, 7, 3. 

Clothinf/, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 



>clum, -culum, -cvda, verbal noons 
in, 335. 

Cognate ace, 409. 

Cognomen, 354, 3 and 4. 

C6firn6scor, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

C6firo, constr., 418, 3. 

Coins, Roman, 767. 

-cola, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Collecting^ constr. w. verbs of, 418, 3. 

Collective nouns, 62, 2 ; w. plural verbs, 
389, 1. 

CoUocS, constr., 418, 3. 

Colon, 726. 

Colus, decl., 133, 2. 

Com, con, co, in compdg., 374, 5; w. 
dat., 429. 

Coming togetherj constr. w. verbs of, 
418, 3. 

Oomitium, sing, and plur., 140. 

Commanding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565; 614, 1; infin. 
w. verbs of, 614. 

Commands, subj. andimperat. in, 559, 2; 
560 ff.; fut. imperat. in, 560, 4; in 
indir. discourse, 642, 4 and 5. 

Coramiserescit, constr., 457, 6. 

Commiseror, constr., 467, 2. 

Common nouns, 62, 2. Common sylla- 
bles, 14,3; 690. 

Communis w. dat., or gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

CommatS, constr., 478, 4. 

Compar. conjuncs., 316, 2; compar. de- 
gree, 149; decl. of, 127; wanting, 166; 
formed by magis, 169; compar. w. 
gen., 442; w. abl., 471; 479, 1; w. 
quam, 471, 1; 499; w. rel., 610,4. 
Meaning of comparatives, 498. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
218 ff. 

Comparison of adjs., 149 ff. ; termina- 
tional, 150 ff . ; adverbial, 160; 169; 
endings, 151 ff. ; irregular, 152 ff . ; de- 
fective, 155 ff. Comparison of ad vs., 
311. Comparison, condit. clauses of, 
584. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
428,3; abl., 479, 2. 

Compleo, constr., 468, 2; 477, II., 1. 

Compiares, decl., 127, 4; defective, 
144. 

Compos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm., 
707. 

Composition of words, 319; 369 ff ; 
preps, in, 374; 375. 
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Compound words, how formed, 3(J9 if. : 
pronunciation, 13, 3; syntactic com- 
pounds, 371, 2; compd. nouns and 
adjs., 372; verbs, 373; quant, in, 749, 
IV. Compd. sentences, 377, 2; ele- 
ments, 385 if.; compd. verbs w. ace, 
406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 429. 

Comp. meters, 740. 

C5natus, conatum, decl., 145, 5. 

Concealing^ verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

Concession expressed byparticip.,638, 2. 

Concessive conjuncs., 316, 4; concess. 
subj., 559, 3; concess. clauses, 586; 
concess. subj. w. relat., 693, 2 ; w. cum, 
597 ; 598 ff . ; position of, 683, 2, n. 

Condemning, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Condition^ derivatives denoting, 344. 
Condit. expressed by imperat., 560, 3; 
by particip., 575, 9; 638, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 316, 3. Condit. 
sentences, 572 £f. ; three classes, 573 
flf. ; condit. assumed as real, 573 ; 674 ; 
as possible, 573 ; 576 ; as contrary to 
fact, 573 ; 579 ; general, 578 ; deviations 
from reg. forms, 580 flf . ; condit. clauses 
of comparison, 584 ; condit. adversative 
clauses, 585 ; relat. clauses, 593, 1 ; in 
indir. disc., 646 flf. ; position, 683, 2, n. 

ConfidS w. abl., 476, 3. 

CSnfltendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

C6nfund6 w. abl., 474, 2. 

Conjugation of verbs, 201 flf. ; of sum, 
205. First con j . , 206 fiF. , 257 ff . ; second, 
209 fiF. ; 260 fif. ; third, 212 fif. ; 268 fif . ; 
fourth, 215 ff. ; 284 ff. i-verbs of conj. 
III., 225 fif.; periphrastic, 236 fif.; 
peculiarities in, 238 ff . Irreg. verbs, 
290 fif.; defect., 299 fif.; impers., 302. 
Comparative view, 218 fif. Increm. of 
conj., 703 fif. ; quant, of, 711 fif. 

Conjunctions, 314 fif.; coordinate, 315 ; 
657 ; subordinate, 316 ; omitted, 657, 6 ; 
position in sentence, 677. 

CSnscius w. gen. and dat., 4.51, 2, n. 2 ; 
453, 3. C5n3Cius mihi sum w. in- 
fin., 613, 3. 

Consecutive conjuncs., 316, 6. 

Consonant stems in nouns, 95 fif. ; con- 
sonant verbs, 212 fif. 

Consonants, classes of , 7 ; 8 ; 44 fif . ; 
double, 7, n. ; sounds, 12; assimila- 
tion, 53 fif.; partial assim., 55; dis- 
similation, 66 ; consonants lost, 57 fif. 
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C6nstitu6, constr., 418, 3; 566, 6. 

consul, decl., 99. 

C5nsul5, constr., 411, 2; boni c6n- 
sulere, 447, 1. 

Contends w. dat., 429, 5. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Contentus w. abl., 476, 1. 

Context, efifect of, on position, 669. 

Continuing t constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Contra w. ace, 420, 2. 

Contraction of vowels, 42 fif. ; quant, of 
syllables in contraction, 687 ; 749, II. 

ContrahS, constr., 418, 3. 

ContrS.rius w. gen. or dat., 461, 2, n. 1. 

Conveni5, constr., 418, 3. 

Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

OonvocS, constr., 418, 3. 

Coordinate conjs., 314, 1; 316; 667 fif. 

C5pia, sing, and plur., 140. C5pia est 
w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. 

Copulative conjuncs., 315, 1; 657; omit- 
ted, 657, 6. 

Cor, defect., 141, 2 ; o in, 691, 3. 

Coram w. abl., 490, 2. 

Coma, decl., 131. 

Corpus, decl., 101. 

Correlative prons., 189. 

C5s, defect., 141, 2. 

Costing, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

Cottidie.loc, 134, 2, n. 

Ootys, decl., 110. 

Countries, gend. of names of, 69; 
constr., 419,3. 

Credibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Creditur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

Cretic, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Crimine, constr., 466, 2. 

-crum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Cublle, decl., 103. 

C€Li9.s, possess, pron., 176, 4. 

Caius, a, um, possess, interrog., 176, 3. 

-cula, -culum, verbal nouns in, 336. 

-cuius, -cula, -cvLlum, diminutives in, 
340; u in, 712, 9. 

Cum, prep., appended, 175, 7; 182,2; 
com in compds., 374, 6. Cum w. 
abl., 490, 2; of accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; of manner, 473, 3 ; w. reflex, prons., 
504,5; w. idem, 508, 5. 

Cum (quom), 316, 1 and 7; w. plup. 
indie, 539, 2; clauses w., 697 fif.; 
causal and concess., 598; 699; tem- 
poral, 600; cum inversum, 600, 1., 
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1 ; cum w. infin., 643, 2. Turn . . . 

cum, G()l, 2; cum . . . tum, (;67, 4, 

N. 1. 
Cuncti w. part, gen., 442, 2. 
-cundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 
Cupiens w. dat. of iwssessor, 430, 2. 
Cupio w. ace, or dat., 42(J, 4, n. 
CiirS, coustr., 50(5, 2; w. gerundive, 

(122. 
-cus, derivatives in, 330, 1 ; 360. 
Cyclic dactyl, 723, 3 ; anapaest, 723, 4. 

D 

D for original t, 52, 2; assimilated, 53, 
1 and 2; 54, 1; lost, 58,4; 59,1; in 
old abl., 79, 4; 84, 1; 107, fi; in pro- 
nouns, 175, 6 ; 179. Quant, of monosyl. 
in, 691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Dactyl, 721, 1; cyclic, 723, 3; effect of 
dactyls, 735, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 729, 1 ; 734 ; hexameter, 
731 ff. ; pentameter, 739 ; tetrameter, 
739, 2 ; trimeter, 739, 3. 

Damma, gend., 78, 5. 

Damno, const r., 456, 4. 

Dapis, defect., 142. 

Daring^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Dative, Decl. I., 80, 2; Decl. III., 107, 2 
and 6; 110, 5 and 9; Decl. IV., 131, 2 
and 4; Decl. V., 134, 2 and 4; dat. 
wanting, 141 ff. 

Dative, Syntax of, 422 IT.; dat. for ace, 
419, 4; in exclam., 421,4; w. verbs, 
424 ff. ; in poetry, 428; w. compds., 
429; of possessor, 430 ; of agent, 431; 
ethical, 432; two dats., 433; w. adjs., 
434; w. nouns and adverbs, 436; w. 
refert and interest, 449, 1, n. ; pred. 
noun, or adj. in, 612, 3 : of gerund and 
gerundive, 627 ; of supine, (535, 3. 

Days of month, how numbered, 754; 
Roman day, divisions of, 7r>(). 

De in compds. vv. dat., 429; de w. abl., 
490, 2 ; to denote time, 487 ; w. gerund 
and gerundive, 629; w. abl., for gen., 
444. 

Dea, decl., 80, 2. 

Dear, dat. w. adjs. me.aning, 4.'H, 2. 

Debeo in conclusion, 583; w. pres. in- 
fin., 618, 2. 

Decerns, constr., 5(55, 5. 

Deciding, constr. w. verbs of, 565, 6. 



Declarative sentence, 377, 3; in indir. 
disc, 642. 

Declaring^ constr. w. verbs of, 613. 

Declension, 74; first, 78 fF. ; second, 
82 ff . ; third, 94 ff. ; fourth, 131 ff. ; fifth, 
i:i4 ff. ; of numerals, 166. E in Decl. 
I. and v., 696, 1. Increm. of decl., 
702 ff. ; quant, in, 705 ff. 

Decreeing, subj. w. verbs of, 565. 

DSdoced, constr., 411, 2. 

Defective nouns, 138 ff. Def. compari- 
son, 155 ff. Def. verbs, 299. 

Defining gen., 440, 4. 

Deiera (iar6), e in penult, 719. 

Deinde in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Delect5, constr., 426, 2, n. 

Deliberative subj., 559, 4. Delib. ques- 
tions, 642, 3. 

De-linqu6, i in perf. and p. part., 749, 
VII. 

Delivering f gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Delos, decl., 89; os in, 699. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Demonstrative prons., 177 ff. ; agree- 
ment, 394, 1 ; in agreement w. infin., 
615, 3. Demon, adverbs, 607, 7. Posi- 
tion of demon., 675. 

Denarius, 757. 

Denique in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Denominatives, 334, 4; denom. verbs, 
368; denom. inceptives, 277, 3; 280. 

Dentals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 46. Dental stems, 
Decl. III., 97. 

Depello, constr., 464, 1. 

Dependent clauses, 386, 1. 

Deponent verbs, 192, 2; 222 ff. ; prin. 
parts of, 257, 1 ; 266 ; 281 ff. ; 283 ; 289; 
use, 518, 3; 619,4. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Derivation of words, 319 ff. 

Derivatives, primary, 324, 2; 328 ff. ; 
secondary, 324, 3; 339 ff.; quant, in, 
712 ; 718 ; 749, III. 

Descent, names of, 342. 

Descriptive gen., 440, 3; as pred. gen., 
447. 

Desideratives, 288 ; 366. 

Desino, constr., 458, 4. 

Desire, subj. of, 551, 11. ; 658. 

Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 461, 1; w. 
verbs of, 458, 1 ; subj. w. verbs of, 665; 
infin. w. verbs of, 607, 1 ; 614, 

Despero, constr., 405, 1, n. 
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Destitute ofy constr. w. adjs. meaning, 

465. 
Desum, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
Deterior, compar., 155, 1. 
Deterius, adv., 311, 3. 
Determinative prons., 180; use, 508 flf. 

Determinat. eompds., 372, 1. 
Determining, subj. w. verbs of, 565; 

subj., or infin., 565, 5 ; infin., 607, 1. 
Deterreo, constr., 568, 8 ; 596, 2. 
Deus, decl., 83, 9. 
-dex, eompds. in, 369, 3, 
Dexter, decl., 92, 3; compar., 152, 2. 
Di, dis, insep. prep., 313 ; 375, 3. 
Diaeresis, 728, 2; 733, 4, n. 2; bucolic, 

736,2. 
Dialysis, 733, 4. 
Diana, i in, 689, 3. 
Diastole, 7as, 5. 
Die for dice, 241 and 1. 
Dic6 omitted. 388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, 

N. 2; 1 in dictum, 749, VI., 1. 
Dicolon, 728,2, n. 1. 
Dicor, constr., 611, n. 1. 
Diets audiens, oboediens, 433, 4. 
-dicus, eompds. in, 369, 4 ; compar., 153. 
Did6, decl., 110, 3. 
DiSs, decl., 134; gend.,135; i in eompds. 

of, 719, 3. 
DifiFerence, abl. of, 479. 
Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 427 ; 428, 2. 
Difficilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 

2 and footnote 1 ; w. supine, 635, 1. 
Digrnor, constr.. 481, 2. 
Dignus, w. abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1; 

w. infin.,608, 4, N. 1. Dignus qui w. 

subj., 591, 7. 
Diiambns, 721, 2, n. 1. 
Dimeter, 729, N. 2 ; trochaic, 741 ; iambic, 

743,6; Ionic, 744. 
Diminutives, 340; signif., 341; dimin. 

verbs, 367. 
Diphthongs, 9; 11 ; inherited, 20; qualit. 

changes in, 32 flf. ; quant, of syllab. w. 

diph., 687; final diph. elided, 733, 1; 

shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, n. 
Dipody, 721, 2, n. 2; trochaic, 740; 

iambic, 742. 
Direct object, 404 ff . Direct disc, 641 ; 

changed to indir., 653. 
Directing, constr., w. verbs of, 565, 4. 
Direction, how expressed, 428, 1 ; comp. 

verbs denoting, constr. of, 429, 3. 



Dis, quant, of increm., 709. 

Dis, di, insep. prep., 313; 375, 3. 

Discourse, dir. and indir., 641 ff.; moods 
and tenses in indir., 642 if. ; dir. 
changed to indir., 653. 

Disjunctive conjuncs., 316, 2; 658. Dis- 
junctive questions, 380. 

Displeasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Dissenting, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Dissimilation of consonants, 56. 

Dissimilis, compar., 152, 3; constr., 
434, 2 and footnote; 435, 4 and foot- 
note 2; 451, 2, N. 1. 

Distance, abl. of, 417, 3; expressions of, 
w. quin, 695, 1. 

Distich, 731, N. ; elegiac, 739, 1. 

Di-stingu6, I in stem of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

Distributives, 162 ff . ; use of, 164 ; decl., 
169. 

Distrusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Ditrochee, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Did, compared, 311, 4. 

Dius, i in, 689, 3. 

Didturnus, compar., 157, 2. 

Diversus, compar., 166. 

-d6, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2. Verbal 
nouns in d5, 337. 

D5, constr., 426, 6, n.; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622; a in in- • 
crem.,711, 1 ; e in dedi, a in datum, 
715, 1. Dare litterfts, 426, 5, n. 

Doce5, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Dole5, w. ace, 405, 1, n. 

Domus, gend., 133, 1 ; constr., 419, 1 ; 
dom5, 462, 4; domi, 484, 2. 

D5nec, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 603; 
604,2; ein, 692, 2, N. 

D5n5, constr., 426, 6; w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Double consonant, 7, n. ; length of syl- 
lable before, 688. Double questions, 
380; indirect, 660. Quant, before 
doubled cons., 692, 3, n. 3. 

Doubt, expressions of, w. quIn, 696, 1. 

Dropping of vowels, 40 ; consonants, 67 ff. 

Dt changed to at, ss, a, 62, 1 ; 263, 1. 

Dual number, p. 64, footnote 1. 

Dubit5, dubium est, constr., 696, 1 ; 
696, 1. 

Ddc for dQce, 241 and 1. 

DQc6 w. two dats., 433, 2; u in duo- 
tum, 749, VI., 1. 

Duim for dem, 244, 3, 
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Dum, wK), 1 aud 3; w. pres. iudic, 533, 
4 ; 60i, 1 ; w. siibj. in coiidit., 587 ; in 
temp, clauses, (503; ()04. 

Dummodo, 310, 3; w. subj. in condit., 
587. 

Duo, decl., 1G6; o in, 694. 

Duration of time, 417. 

Duro w. ace, 405, 2. 

-dus, (U'rivatives in, 328, 5, n. 

Dutij, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 583; 
expressed by pass, periphras. conjug., 
(>21 ; in indir. disc, 048, II., 3. 

Dux, decl., 118. 

Dv, initial, changed to b, 52, 3. 

E 

E, e, sound, 10 ; changed to i or o, 25 ; 
231 ,■ e shortened, 30, 4 ; I'M, 1. Nouns 
in e, Decl. I., 81 ; in e, Decl. III., 103; 
gend. of nouns in e, Decl. III., 122; e 
in abl., 107, 4; in dat., 107, 0; S in 
stems of Decl. V., KU, 1; in gen. and 
dat., I.'i4,2 and n. ; e in plur.of (ireek 
neuters, 110, 0; e-nouns, l.'U; e-verbs, 
201; 200 ff. ; 359, 2: 'M\\ \ e or e in 
adverbs, 307, 1 an«l 2; ;3()H, 1; 311; 
e final, quant, of, 0!>1 ; iWWt; in increm. 
of decl., 705; 708; conj., 711, and 2; 

_ e in compds. before facio, 710, 2. 

E, ex, see ex. 

Ea. ;;07, 3. 

Eadem, 307, 3. 

AV/s//, dat. vv. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Ecce w. demonstratives, 178, 7 ; w. dat. 
in exclam., 421, 4. First syllable 
sometimes short, (588, 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 733, 1, n. 3. 

Edim, 244, 3. 

Edit us w. abl., 409, 2. 

-edo, e in, 712, 2. 

Edoceo, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Efflcio, constr., 571, 1 and 3. 

Efflgries, defect., 141, 1. 

Eg-eo, constr., 4r)8, 2. 

Ego, decl., n.'): o in, 094. I in mihi, 
09.'}. Egomet, 175, 4. 

Ehem, interj., 317, 1. 

Eheu, interj., :n7, 3: e in, 089, 2. 

Eho, inter)., 317, 5; o in, 094. Eho- 
dum, 317, 5. 

Ei, sound, 11 ; changed to i, 33. Ei, 
interj., 317,3; vv. dat., 421, 4. 



Eia, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 

-els, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

-ela, e in, 712, 3. 

Elegiac distich, 739, 1. 

Elegiambus, 746, 2. 

-Slis, adjs. in, 348 ; e in, 712, 3. 

Elision, 733, 1. 

Bllam, 178, 7. 

Ellipsis, 751, 1. 

Ellum, 178, 7. 

Em w. demonstratives, 178, 7. 

Brno, e, in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Emotiotiy constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1; 
458, 1 ; 614, 4. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 665 if. ; 
by standing at beginning, 6()5, 1 ; at 
end, 665, 2; by separation, 665, 4; by 
anaphora, 666, 1 ; by chiasmus, 666, 2. 

-ena, e in, 712, 4. 

Enallage, 751, 4. 

Enclitics, accent of, 17, 1 ; quant., 691, 1. 

End, dat. of, 425, 3. End of sentence 
emphatic, 665, 2. 

Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Endings of gen., 76; case endings, Decl. 
I., 78,7; Decl. II., 83, 6; Decl. III., 
107, 4; Decl. IV., 131, 5; Decl. V., 
134, 5 ; in com par., 151 ; 152 ;. of prons., 
179; verbal endings, 254; personal, 
255 ; mood and tense signs, 256 ; deriv. 
endings, quant, in, 712. 

-eni, e in, 712,7. 

Bnim, 315, 5 ; position, 661, 1 ; 677. 

-ensis, adjs. in, 351 ; 353. 

-enus, adjs. in, 349 ; S in, 712, 4. 

Envying^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

E6, adverb, 307, 4. 

E6, ire, w. supine in um, 633, 2 ; constr. 
w. infin., 608, 1. I in ibam, il35, 711, 
4; 1 in itum, 715, 1. 

Epen thesis, 750, 4. 

Epitome, decl., 81. 

Epulum, decl., 147, 5. 

Equivalents, metrical, 722. 

-er, final, development of, 26, 4; 27, 6; 
nouns in, decl., 85ff. ; 99, 2 ; adjs. in, 
decl., 91 ff. ; 126; compar., 152. 

-ernus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 

ere = erunt, 239. Ere, infin. ending, 
aloe, form, a33, 2. 

Erga w. ace. 420. 2 ; after adjs., 436, 1\ 
= gen., 440, 2, n. 1. 

Ergro, 31,"), 4 ; w. gen., 446, 5, 
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-erunt for ervint, 239. 

Es, e in, 691, 3; in compds., 698, 2. 

-§s, nouns in, decl., 101,7; 105 ff.; verbal 

nouns in, 333; gend., 115; 117; es, 

nouns in, decl., 97; gend., Ill; Es, 

es, final, 692, 3; 698. 
Esse omitted, 242 ; 612, 2, n. 1 ; 020, 1, n. ; 

in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
-essim, esso, in perf. subj. and fut. 

perf. indie, 244, 4. 
-esso in intensives, 364, 2. 
Est ut, 5t)6, 1 ; est quod, 591, 4. 
-ester, -estris, adjs. in, 351. 
Et, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning as, 508, 5; 

than, 516, 3. Et . . . et, et . . . que, 

que . . . et, neque . . . et, et . . . 

neque, 657, 4. 
-et final in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1. 
Etenim, 315, 5; 661, 1. 
Ethical dat., 421,4; 432. 
Etiam, 315, 1; 657, 1 and 3; in an- 
swers, 379, 1. 
Etiam si, etiamsi, etsi, 316, 4; in 

advers. clauses, 585; etsi in indep. 

clauses, 586, II., 4. 
-etus, e in, 712, 6. 
Etymology, 4, III. ; 318 ff . ; figures of, 

750. 
Eu, sound, 11; qualit. change of, 36; 

interj., 317, 6. 
Euge, euhoe, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 
Euphemism, 752, 11. 
Euphony in arrang. of words and clauses, 

670; 682,2. 
-eus, adjs. in, 347 ; -eus, 353. 
Evenit, constr., 571, 1. 
Bventus, eventum, decl., 145, 5. 
Ex, e, in compds., 370; 374, 6; w. dat., 

429, 2. 
Ex w. abl., 4f;i ; 467 ; 470 ; 490, 2 ; w. abl. 

= part, gen., 444 ; w. gerund and ge- 
rundive, ()29. 
-ex, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 98, 120; 

compds. in, 3u9, 3. 
Exanimis, exanimus, decl., 146. 
Exchanc/inr/, constr. w. verbs of, 478, 

4 and 5. 
Exclamations, ace. in, 421 ; voc, 421, 2; 

iiom., 421, 3; dat., 421, 4 ; gen., 458, 

4, N. 
Exclamatory sentences, 377, 6 ; infin. in, 

616, 3. 
Existimor, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 



Exos, OS in, 699. 

Expers w. gen., 451, 2; w. abl., 466, 2. 
Exposed w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Ex-stingruo, i in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
ExtemplQ, 310. 
Extent of space, ace. of, 417. 
Extra w. ace, 420, 2. 
Exuo, constr., 407. 



F 

Fac for face, 241, 1; w. subj., 565, 4. 

Fac ne w. subj. in prohibitions, 561, 2. 
Facilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2 

and footnote 1 ; w. supine, 635, 1. 
Facio in comp. verbs, 373, 1 ; omitted, 

388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, N. 2; 427 ; w. 

pred. gen., 447; 448; w. abl., 474, 3. 

Facio ut, 566, 1 ; 571, 3. E before f 

in compds. of facio, 719, 2. 
Facultas, sing, and plur., 140. 
Faithful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 
Falsus, compar., 156. 
Pama fert w. infin., 613, 3. 
Fames, decl., 145, 3. 
Familia, gen. of, 79, 2. 
Far, defect., 141, 1. 
Fas, indecl., 137, 2 ; w. supine, 636, 1. 
Fatendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 
Favoring, dat. w. verbs of, ^6, 1. 
Fax, quant, of increm., 70(>. 
Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 567. 
Febris, decl., 102, 3. 
Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1 ; 467 ; 

458, 1 ; 614 and 4. 
Feet in versification, 720. 
Fel, defect., 141, 1. 
Felix, decl., 128. 
Feminine, 67, 2; 69; 115 ff. 
Fer for fere, 241 ; e in, 691, 3. 
-fer, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 

adjs. in, 92, 2. 
Fer§, ferme, e in, 696, 3. 
Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 

139, 3; plur. in -ftlia, decl., 145, 2, n.; 

abl. in names of, 48(), 1. 
-fex, compds. in, 369, 3. 
-flco, verbs in, 373, 3. 
-fleus, comi>ds. in, 369, 4 ; compar., 153. 
Fidi. 1 in penult, 715, 1. 
Fid6 w. abl., 47(5, 3. 
Fifth decl., 134 ff. ; e final in, 696, 1. 
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Figures of prosody, 1^ ; of speech, 750 flf. ; 

of etymology, 760; of syutax, 751 ; of 

rhetoric, 752. 
Filia, (leci., 80, 2 ; apparent ellipsis of, 

44(), 1. 
Filius, voc. gen. fill, 83, 5 and 6. Ap- 
parent ellipsis of, 44(), 1. 
FilUngy abl. w. verbs of, 477, II.; gen. 

w. adj. of fullness, 477, II., 2. 
Final con Junes., 316, 5. Final clauses, 

5()8. Final vowels and syllables, quant. 

of, 01)1 flf. ; in Plautus and Terence, 

()*>2, notes. Final syllable elided, 733, 1. 
Finero, i in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Finis, decl., 102, 4; sing, and plur., 140. 
Finite verbs, \W, 1; agreement, 388. 
First decl., 78 flf. First conj., 206 flf.; 

257 flf. 
PlagritS w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Flattering, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
P16s, decl., 101. 

Fore ut, constr., 571, 1 ; 619, 2 and 3. 
Forgpttlngy constr. w. verbs of, 454. 
Foris, is in, 700, 1. 
Formation of verb stems, 245 flf. ; of 

words, 319 ff. ; of nouns and adjs., 

328 ff. 
Pors, defect., 143. 
Forsitan, 310, 1. 
Fortuna, sing, and plur., 140. 
Fourth decl., 131 flf. Fourth conj., 215 flf. ; 

284 ff. 
Fractions, 165. 
Frango, stem vowel long in perf. and 

p. part., 749, VII. 
Fraus, decl., 10(i, 4. 
Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 462; w. adjs. 

meaning free from, 465. 
Frenum, decl., 147, 4. 
Frecjueutatives, 3r>4. 
Fretus w. abl., 476, 1. 
Friendly, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 4.T), 1. 
Practus, decl., 131. 
Frustra, a in, 69.'), 4. 
Frug-i, indecl., 137, 3; compar., 154,2. 
Prug-is, defect., 142; quant, of increm., 

710. 
Pruor w. abl., 477, I. ; gerundive, 623, 

1 ; a in fractus, 749, VII. 
Fuam, 205, 2. 

Fuisse in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
Fullness, derivatives denoting, 346 ; gen. 



w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 477, 11., 2; abl. w. 

adjs. of, 477, 11. 
Fungror w. abl., 477, 1; gerundive, 623; 

a in fanctus, 749, VII. 
Fiir, quant, of increm., 710. 
Future tense, 196,1. Fut. indie, 536; 

for imperat., 536, 2; 660, 4, N.; in con- 

dit., 577, 3. Fut. imperat., 560, 2; 

561, 3. Fut. in temp, clauses, 600, 1. ; 

605, II., 2. Fut. time in subj., 541, 2. 

Fut. infin., 619. Fut. particip., 640. 
Future perf. tense, lt)6, 2; 640; how 

supplied in subj., 541, 2; in condit., 

574, 3; in temp, clauses, 603, II., 1; in 

indir. disc, 644, 2. 
Futurum esse ut, 619, 2 and 3; 647, 2. 

G 

G from c, 5, 2; sound, 12; changed to 
c, 55, 1 ; dropped, 58, 1. 

Games, names of, constr., 486, 1. 

Gaude5, constr., 599. 

Gemo w. ace, 405, 1. 

Gender, (>5 flf. ; in Decl. I., 78 and 6 
Decl. II., 82; 87 flf.; Decl. lU., Ill flf. 
Decl. IV., 131 flf. ; Decl. V., 134 flf. 
general table of, 136. 

Gener, decl., 86, 3. 

General relatives, 182, 3; use, 514 flf. 
Gen. subject, 388, 3. Gen. truths, 
532, 2; in condit., 578; in temp. 
clauses, 601, 4 ; (»2, 4. 

Genitive, endings of, 76; Decl. I., fts 
79, 2 ; um, 80, 1 ; Decl. II., I for li, 83, 
8 ; um, 84, 3 ; on, 89, 1 ; Decl. III., um, 
102, 5; 10(>, 7; p. 38, footnote 2; 126, 
2 ; 130 ; orum, 110, 5 ; 6n, 110, 7 ; i, 
110, 4 ; as, 110, 3 : Decl. IV., uis, uos, 
i, 131, 3; 133, 2; Decl. V., e, i, Ss, 
134, 2, 3, and 4 ; gen. wanting, 141 flf. 

Genitive, syntax of, 437 flf.; how ren- 
dered, 437; uses, 438; w. possess., 
393, 6 ; w. nouns, 439 flf. ; attnb. and 
pred., 439; attrib., its varieties, 440 ; 
in special constructions, 445 flf. ; pred. 
gen., 447 flf. ; of price, 448; w. rSfert 
and interest, 449; w. adjs., 435, 4; 
450 flf. ; w. pres. particips. as adjs., 451, 
3 ; w. verbs, 454 flf ; in exclam., 468, 
4, N. ; gen. of gerund and gerundive, 
026. Position of gen., 671; w. adj., 
671, 4. 
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Genitus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Gentes, Roman, how designated, 354. 

-ger, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 
adjs. in, 92, 2. 

Gerund, 200, 2 ; of impers. verbs, 302, 4 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 548. Syntax of 
gerund, 624 ff. ; cases of, 625 ; denot- 
ing purpose, 626, 5 ; 627, 2. 

Grerundive, 200, 4; syntax, 621 ff. ; 
gerundive constr., 623; w. gen., mei, 
etc., 626, 3; denoting purpose, 626, 5; 
627, 2. 

-ginta, numerals in, a in, 695, 3. 

Giving y two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2; 
gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Glyconic verse, 730; 745, 3 and 7. 

Gm, quant, of vowel before, 749, 1, n. 1. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3; 
749, 1. 

Gnomic perfect, 538, 5. 

-go, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2; verbal 
nouns in, 337. 

Going, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Gratia, sing, and plur., 140; grfttia, 
constr,, 475, 2. 

Gratis, is in, 700, 1. 

Gratulor, constr., 599. 

Greek nouns, Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. II., 89; 
Decl. III., 109 ff. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 689, 3, n. 1 ; 692, 2, N. 

Gnis, decl., 107, 2. 

Guttural stems, 98. 

Gutturals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; with s forming x, 
51 ; lost, 58. 

H 

H changed to c, 55, 2 ; lost, 58, 7 ; does 
not affect quant, of preceding syl- 
lables, 688, 1, N. 1. 

Habeo, constr., 410, 2; w. perf. part., 
431, 3; w. two dats., 433,2. 

Hac, '.m, 3. 

Hadria, gend., 78, 5. 

Haec = hae, 178, 1. 

Haud, use, 655. 

Heia, iiiterj., 317, 6 ; a in, 695, 4. 

Hem, interj., 317, 1. 

Hendiadys, 751, 3, n. 1. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, 736, foot- 
note 3. 

Hephthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Heres, quant, of increm., 708. 

Heroic verse, 730, n. 



HerSs, decl., 110. 

Hesitating t constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Heteroclites, 146 ff. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 147. 

Heu, heus, interj., 317. 

Hexameter, 729, n. 2 and 6; 734 ff.; 

last word of, 738. 
Hiatus, 733, 2. 
Hiber, decl., 86, 3. 
Hie, decl., 178 ; use, 505 ff. ; for meus, 

noster, hie hom5 for ego, 507, 2. 

1 in hie, 6 in hOc, 691, 3. 
Hie, 308, 2. 
Hidden quantity, 749. 
Hiems, decl., 100. 
Hilaris, hilarus, decl., 146. 
Hindering J constr. w. verbs of, 666; 

568,8; 695,2; 596,2. 
Hiring, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
Historical tenses, 198, 2; hist, perf., 

197, 2; 198, 2; 537, 2; pres., 532, 3; in 

sequence, 543 ff.; 646. Hist, infin., 

610. 
Hoe, 307, 4. 
Hodie, 134, 2, n.; S in, 696, 1; o in, 

719, 4. 
Horace, logaoedic verses in, 746 ; comp. 

meters, 746; versification, 747; lyric 

meters, 747. 
Horreo, w. ace, 405, 1. 
Hortative subj., 559, 1. 
Hortor, constr., 412; w. infin., 608, 3. 
Hortus, sing, and plur., 140. 
Hostile, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 435,1. 
Hours, Roman, 756. 
Hae, 307, 4. 
Huiusmodi, 178, 9. 
Humilis, compar., 152, 3. 
Humus, gend., 87, 3; hum6, 462, 4; 

humi, 484, 2. 
Hyperbaton, 751, 5. 
Hyperbole, 752, 7. 
Hypermetrical, 729, n. 3; apparently, 

in Vergil, 738, 2. 



I, i, sound, 10 ; consonant sound of, 12, 
2 ; 733, 3, N. 2 ; qualit. changes of, 26; 
i shortened, 39, 4 ; lost, 58, 6; I in gen. 
and voc. of nouns in ius and in gen. 
of nouns in lum, 83, 6 and 6 ; stems 
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in i, 102 flf . ; 125 ff. ; i chanj?ed to e or 
dropiHid, 10.>, 1 ; i in abl., 102. I-verbs. 
217 ff.; '.\m, 3; m2. Stem vowel 
(•lianj;e<l to i in coniiHls., 3(i9; i as- 
sumed, ?A)\), 1. I final, quant, of, iVifl, 
1; ()lKi; in increm. of dec!., 705 ; 700; 
c'onj., 711 and 3; in compds. of dies, 
710, '^. Lenj^th of syllable before 1 
fonsonant, ()88, 2. 

-la, nouns in, 345; .'iHO, 3; 354. 

Iaci5, spelling and pronun. of compds., 
088, 2. 

-iacus, adjs. in, T(3. 

-iades, patronymcft in, 342; a in, 712, 8. 

lam, witb dia, dudum w. pres., 533, 
1 ; w. imperf., 5J^, 1. 

lambelej^us, 740, 1. 

Iambic verse, 720, n. 1; 742 ff. ; dipody, 
742; trimeter, 743; 747, 18; dimeter, 
743, 3; tetrameter, 743, 4; stanza, 
747, 15. 

Iambus, 721, 2; irrational, 723, 2. 

-ianus, adjs. in, 3.53. 

-las, patronymics in, 342. 

-ibam = iebam, 244, 1. 

Ibi, ;i08, 2; i in, 003. 

-ib5, -ibor, = -iam, -iar, 244, 2. 

ibus for iis, 181, 1. 

-icius, adjs. in, 347 ; 350. 

-ic5, denominative verbs in, 308. 

Ictus, 724; place of, determined, 727, N. 
1 ; in liexam., 734 ; on unaccented syl- 
lables, 737. 

-icus, -icus, derivatives in, 330; 350; 

:;.-)3. 

-id, old abl. ending, 107, 0. 

Idem, dccl., 181; w. dat., 434, 3; use 
of, 508 ; idem . . . qui, 508, 5. 

-ides, patronymics in, 342 ; i in, 
712, 8. 

Ides, 754, I., 3. 

-id6.iin,712, 2. 

Idoneus vv. infin., 608, 4 ; idoneus qui 
w. subj., 501, 7. 

Idus, gend., 132. 

-iensis, adjs. in, 353. 

-ier ill pros. pass, infin., 244, G. 

-ies, -iens, in numeral adverbs, 171, 
footnote 1. 

• ies, verbal nouns in, 333; denomina- 
tives in, 345. 

Igitur, 315, 4; position, 6(50, 1; 677. 

ignis, decl., 102. 



-ifirS, nouns in, 344, 4; i in, 712, 2; -igO, 
denom. verbs in, 368. 

-lie, nouns in, 348, 3; i in, 712, 3. 

ilico, o in, 694. 

ilion, decl., 80. 

-ills, adjs. in, compar., 152, 3; 157, 1 ; w. 
dat., 4134, 2; derivatives in, 329; 352; 
-ills, adjs. in, 348. 

lUaborw. dat., 429, 5. 

Illative conjuncs., 315, 4; 660. 

Ille, decl., 178; use, 505 ff . ; position, 
(>75, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688,3. 

Illic, decl., 178, 6. 

Illic, .-^08, 2. 

Illim, illinc, 307, 5. 

-ill6, diminutives in, 367. 

1116, ill6c, 307, 4. 

-im in ace, 102, 2 and 3 ; for am or em, 
244, 3; adverbs in, 307, 5. 

Imber, decl., 106, 6. 

Immemor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Immo, first syl. sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Impedimentum, sing, and plur., 140. 

Impedio, constr., 5()8, 8; 596, 2. 

Imperative mood, 195; syntax, 560 ff. 
Imperat. sentences, 377, 5. Imperat. 
subj., 559, 2; in indir. disc, 642. Im- 
perat. and subj. in_ commands, 560 ff. ; 
in apodosis, 581. E in imperat., Gonj. 
II., ()96, 2 ; shortened, 696, 2. 

Imperfect tense, 19(>, 1; indie., 534 ff.; 
w. iam, iam dia, etc., 535, 1 ; in let- 
ters, 530, 1 ; in condit., 578, 1 ; in temp. 
clauses, 601; subjunc, 541, 2; 544; 
545; 547; subj. of desire, 558, 1; in 
condit., 578, 2; n. 1; 579; 584, 2; in 
temp, clause, 600, II. ; 603, H., 2; 604, 
1 and 2 ; 605, II. ; in indir. disc., 647. 

Impersonal verbs, 302; impers. pass., 
302, 6 and 7 ; 426, 3 ; 611, 2 ; 621, 2 and 
3 ; w. substant. clause as subject, 571. 

ImpleS, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 

Imploring, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Impos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm., 
707. 

Imprudens w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Imputing, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

In in compds., 374, 7 ; w. dat., 429. In 
w. ace, 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3; w. ace. 
after adjs., 435, 1; w. abl. of time, 
487, 2; w. reflex, pron., 604, 5*, w. 
gerund., 628; 631. 
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In, iusep. prep., 313; in compds., 370; 
375, 4. 

-ma, Douus in, 349, 3. 

Incedo w. ace, or dat., 429, 4. 

Inceptives, inchoatives', 277 ff. ; 365. 

Inclinatio7\f constr., w. adjs. of, 434, 2; 
4a5, 1. 

Inclutus, compar., 156. 

Incredibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 702 if.; dec!., 
705 ff. ; conj., 711 ff. 

Inde, 307, 5 ; 315, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 137; gend., 70. 
Indecl. adjs., 137, 3. 

Indefinite pronouns, 185 ff. ; use of, 
512 ff. Indefinite subject, 388, 3; 
600, II., 2. 

Independent clauses, 386, 1. 

Index of verbs, p. 403. 

Indicative mood, 193; use, 520; 523 ff. ; 
in condit., 573; 674 ; 581 ff. ; in adver- 
sative clauses, 585 ; in concess. clauses, 
586 ; in causal clause, 588, 1. ; w. cum 
causal and concess., 599; w. ciun 
temp., 600; 601; w. dima, etc., 603; 
in indir. disc, 643, 3 and 4. 

IndigreO, constr., 458, 2. 

Indigrnus w. abl., 481 ; w. gen., 481, 1. 
Indigrnus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 

Indirect discourse, 611 ff. ; moods and 
tenses in, 642 ff. ; moods in prin. 
clauses, 642; in subord. clauses, 643; 
tenses, 644 ; prons. and persons, 645 ; 
condit. clauses, 646 ff . ; direct changed 
to indir., 653. Indirect clauses, 649 ff. ; 
indir. questions, 649, 2; 650; subj. in, 
649,2; indie, in, 649, 6. 

Indirect object, 423 ff. ; varieties, 425 ; 
w. adjs., 434 ; w. direct obj., 424. 

Indo-European languages, 1. 

Indulging ^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Indu6, constr., 407. 

-ine, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Inferus, compar., 155, 2. 

Infinitive, 200, 1; origin and develop, 
of, 608 ; gend., 70 ; in abl. abs., 489, 6 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 546 ; 548 ; syntax of, 
606 ff. ; of purpose, 608 ; w. adjs., 008, 
4 and n. 1 ; vf. verbal nouns, 608, 4, 
N. 2; as object or subject, 609; 615; 
w. preps., 609, 2; historical, 610; w. 
verbs w. ace, 613; pred. after, 612; 
tenses of, (517 ; in indir. disc, 642 ; 643, 



1 and 2; in relat. clauses, 643, 1. 

Infin. clauses, 610, 3; as subject, 615; 

as pred., 616, 1; as appos., 616, 2; in 

exclamations, 610, 3; in abl. abs., 

616, 4. 
Inflection of words, 319 ff. 
Influence, dat. of, 425, 1. 
Infra w. ace, 420, 2.. 
Ingratis, is in, 7(X), 1. 
-ini, i in penult, 712, 7. 
Iniacundus w. supine, 635, 1. 
Injuring f dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Innitor w. abl., 476, 3. 
Inquam, position, 679. 
Inquies, quant, of increm., 708. 
Insciens w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Inseparable preps., 313 ; in compds., 376. 
Instar, indecl., 137, 2; w. gen., 446, 4. 
Instrumental case, 459, 2. Instr. abl., 

472 ff . ; 476 ff. ; of gerund and gerun- 
_ dive, 6;50. 

insuetus, constr., 453, 2. 
Integrer w. gen., 452, 2. 
Intellegror, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Intending, construction w. verbs of, 

607, 1. ' 
Intensives, 364. 
Inter in compounds, 370 ; 374, 8 ; w. dat., 

429. Inter w. ace, 420, 2 ; = gen., 444 ; 

to denote time, 487, 2 ; inter nos, inter 

vOs, inter se w. reciprocal force, 502, 

1. Inter w. ger., 628. 
InterdicS, constr., 426, 7; 464, 3. 
Interea, 310. 
Interest, dat., of, 426, 2. 
Interest, constr., 449. 
Interior, compar., 155, 1. 
Interjections, 317; w. voe, 402, 1; w. 

ace, 421; w. nom., 421, 3; w. dat., 

421, 4. 
Interrogative prons., 183 ff. ; use, 511 ; 

position, 676. Interrog. con Junes., 316, 

8. Interrog. sentences, 377, 4 ; 378 ff . ; 

in indir. disc, 642. 
InterrogS w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Interval, abl. of, 479, 3; interval be- 
tween events, how expressed, 488. 
Intra w. ace, 420, 2; to denote time, 

487, 2. 
Intransitive verbs, 190, 2; 192, 1; w. 

cognate ace, 409; impers. pass., 618, 

1 and 2; 621, 2; gerund, 626, 2. 
Intus w. abl., 490, 4. 
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-inus, adjs. in, 349; 353. 

Invenior, coiistr., Oil, 2, n. 2. 

Invitus, coinpar., 150; w. dat. of pos- 
sess., 4^0, 2 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-io, verbs iu,of Conj. III. ,225 if. ; quant, 
of stem syllables, 713; verbal nouns 
in, ;5.)3; diminutives, 340, 5; verbs w. 
sutHx io, X)\). 

locus, ilecl., 147, 1. 

-ione, patr.)nymies in, 342, 4. 

Ionic feet, 721, 2, N. 1; verse, 744; 
stanza, 747, 19. 

-ior in comparatives, 151 if.; decl., 127. 

Ipse, dec!., 181; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; 
gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; use, 509. 

-ir, nouns in, decl., 8(i, 1. 

Iri as auxiliary in f ut. pass, infin., 297, 4. 

Irony, 752, 5. 

Irrational time, 720, 4. 

Irregular ccmiparisoii, 152 fF. Irreg. 
verbs, 290 IT. 

Is, decl., LSI : use, r)08; is . . . qui, 508, 
4 ; is in quin clause, 595, 6. 

-is, decl. of nouns in, 102; gend., 118; 
adjs. in, 120 ; 127 ; patronymics in, 342. 
Is in ace. plur., 102; 105; 107, 4. Is, 
is, final, ()92, 3; 700. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 
419,2; -162,4; 484, 1. 

-issimus, a, ura, in superlative, 151. 

-isso, intensives in, .'164, 2. 

Iste, decl., 178; use, 505; 507, 3. 

Istic, decl., 178,6. 

Istic, :i()8, 2. 

Isto, istoc, 307, 4. 

-it final in Plant us, 692, 3, n. 1. 

Ita in answers, 379, 1 ; ita . . . ut non, 
ita . . . ut ne, 570, 3 ; ita ... si, 575, 
1 ; 654, N.2 ; ita . . . ut, 584, 5. Mean- 
ing of ita, ()."4, N. 2. 

Itaque. •">1.~), 4. 

-itimus, :vd js. in, 352. 

-ito, frc(|uentatives in, 364. 

-itus, a Ijs. in, 346. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6; iura in 
gen. plur., 102 ; 10.1 ; 105 ; verbal nouns 
in, .'^3.3; denominatives in, 344; 350, 3. 

lubeo, constr., 56;'), 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611,2, N. 2. 

lucundus w. supine, ()35, 1. 

ludicio, constr., 456, 2. 

ludicor, constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 

lugerum, decl., 145, 2. 



lungrd w. abl., 474, 2 ; a in perf . and p. 

part., 749, VII. 
luppiter, decl., 107, 3. 
iar6 w. infin., 619, 1. 
las, decl., 101. 
luvenis, compar., 158. 
luventa, iuventUs, decl., 145, 6. lu- 

ventas w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 
-ius, decl. of nouns in, 83, 5 and 6; 

derivatives in, 330; 350; 353; 354; -ius 

in gen. of adjs., 93. 
Iuv6, constr., 426, 2, n. 
laxta w. ace, 420, 2 ; a in, 695, 4. 
-ivus, derivatives in, 331 ; 350. 
-IX, decl. of nouns in, 98; gend., 120; 

quant, of increm., 709. 



Joy, special use of adjs. expressing, 

497, 1. 
Julian calendar, 754. 
Jussive subj., 559, 2; in condit.,587; in 

relat. clause, 593. 
Juvenal, versification, 747. 

K 

K seldom used, 5. 

Kindred words placed near each other, 

667. 
Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 451, 1 ; w. 

force of adverbs, 497, 1. 



L, stems in, decl., 99; gend. of nouns in, 
122 ; 123. Quant, of monosyl. in, &)!, 
2; of final syllable in, 692, 2. 

Labials, 7 ; 8,1; 47 ; labialized velars, 
45 ; labial stems, 96. 

Lacer, decl., 92, 3. 

Lacus, decl., 131, 2. 

Laedd w. ace, 426, 1, n. 1. 

Laetus w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Lampeis, decl., 110. 

Language, Latin, 1 ; 2. 

Lapis, decl., 97. 

Lar, quant, of increm., 706. 

Latin language, name, derivation of, 1 ; 
2. Latin period, 685. Latin literature 
and authors, 753. 
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Laud5, constr., 599. 

Laurus, decl., 133, 2. 

Leap year, 765, n. 2. 

Learning J constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Leaving^ two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Lego, e in perf. and p. part., 749, VIL 

Lengthening of vowels, 37 ft, 

-lens, -lentus, adjs. in, 346. 

Le6, decl., 100. 

Lepus, quant, of increm., 707. 

Letters, classification of, 6; 7; sounds, 

10 ff . ; names of, indecl., 137, 1. Tenses 

in letters, 539, 1. 
Letting, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
Lev6, constr., 458, 4. 
Lex, quant, of increm., 708. 
Libens w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Liber (Bacchus), liberi, decl., 86, 3; 

liber, a, um, 85 ; 91. 
Licet, 316, 4; w. subj., 564, XL, 1; 586, 

II. 
Lien, e in, 692, 2, n. 
Ligrer, decl., 102, 3, n. 
Likeness, dat., w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 

435,4. 
Limit, ace. of, 418. 

-limus, a, um, in superlative, 152, 3. 
Linguals, 7 ; 8, 1. 
Llnter, decl., 106, 6. 
Liqui, i in penult, 715, 1. 
Liquids, 7; 44, 2; 48. Liquid stems, 99. 
Lis, decl., 106, 4; quant, of increm., 

709. 
Literature, Roman, 753. 
Litotes, 752, 8. 
Littera, sing, and plur., 140. Dare lit- 

teras, 426, 5, n. 
Litum, iin,715, 1. 
Locative, 73, 2; in Decl. I., 78, 4 ; Decl. 

IL, 83, 4; Decl. III., 108; domi, 133, 

1: Decl. v., 131, 2, n. ; as adverb, 308. 

Abl. w. loc, 393, 7. Syntax of loc, 

482 ff . ; loc. abl., 482 ff. ; 631. 
Loco, constr., 418, 3. 
Locuples, quant, of increm., 708. 
Locus, decl., 147, 1; loc6, locis, con- 
str., 485, 2. 
Logaoedic verse, 745. 
Long syllables, 14, 1; 687; 688; long 

vowels w. hidden quant., 749. 
Longrlnquus, corapar., 157, 2. 
Longrius without quam, 471, 4. 
Lddicra, defect., 144. 



Ladus, sing, and plur., 140. 

Lues, defect., 143. 

-lus, la, lum, diminutives in, 340. 

LtLx, defect., 141, 2; quant, of increm., 

710. 
Luxuria, laxuries, decl., 145, 4. 
Lyric metres of Horace, 747. 

M 

M changed to n, 55, 5; developing p, 

52, 5; stems in m, 100. Quant, of 

monosyl. in, 691, 2; of final syllables 

in, 692, 2. M final elided, 733, 1. 
MaereO w. ace, 405, 1. 
Magis in compar., 159; 499, 1 and 2. 
MS.grnus, compar., 154. Magrni» constr., 

448, 1. 
Maior in expressions of age, 417, 4. 
maior without quam, 471, 4. 
Making J verbs of, w. two aces., 410; w. 

subj., 566. 
Male, w. dat., 426, 1, n. 2 ; e in, 696, 3. 
Malo, constr., 471, 9; w. infin.,orsubj., 

565, 2; 614, 2. 
Malus, compar., 154. 
Mane, indecl., 137, 2. 
Manifest us w. gen., 451, 2. 
Manner, abl. of, 473, 3; expressed by 

particip., 638, 1. 
Mare, decl., 103, 2; mari, constr., 485, 2. 
Margrarita, decl., 147, 2. 
Mas, decl., 106, 4 ; quant, of increm., 

706. 
Mastery J gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; w. 

verbs of, 458, 3. 
Materia, mS.teries, decl., 145, 4. 
Material^ derivatives denoting, 347. 

Abl. of material, 467; 470. 
Matarus, compar., 152, 2. 
Ma-vol6, etc., 295, 3. 
Maxime in comparison, 159. 
Maximi, denoting price, 448, 1. 
Means, abl. of, 476 ff.; expressed by 

particip., 638, 1. 
Measure of difference, abl. of, 479. 
Measuring, abl. w. verbs of, 480, 2. 
Med, 175, 6. 
Medeor w. dat., 424, 3. 
Medial vowels, 7, 2. 
Medius fidius, mehercule, xneher- 

cules, interj., p. 147, footnote 4. 
Mel, defect., 141, 1. 
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Melos, decl., 110, 0; os in, 699. 

Meme, 175, 5. 

Memini, w. geii., 454; w. ace., 454, 1 
and 2; w. abl. w. de, 454, 3; w. cum, 
(501, 4, N. ; w. pres. mfin., (ilS, 2. 

Memor, decl., 128; quant, of iucrem., 
707. 

-men, -mentum, verbal nouns in, 330. 

Mensa, dtH-I., 78. 

Mensis, decl., 102, 5. 

Mepte, 175, (>. 

Merces. quant, of increra., 708. 

Merldies, j^end., 135; defect., 138, 4. 

Meritus, conipar., 15G. 

Messis, duel., 102, 3. 

Met, (Miipliatic pronom. ending, 175, 4; 
17(;, 2. 

Metaphor, 752, 2. 

INIctathcsis, 750, 5. 

Mi^toiiomy, 752, 3. 

Mrtiical equivalent, 722. 

Metus, defect., 141, 1. 

Meus. (lee.l., 170, 1. 

Ml - mihi, 175, 1 , voc. of meus, 170, 1. 

Middle voice, 517. 

Miles, decl., 1)7. 

Militiae, Inc., 78, 4; 484, 2. 

Mille, 108; u.se, 103, 2; symbol for, 170, 1. 
Milia, nia.sc. by synesis, 389, 2. 

Million sesterces, how denoted, 757, N. 4. 

-mini, pers. ending, 255 footnote. 

Minime in answers, 379, 1. 

Minimi, denoting price, 448, 1. 

-mino ill tut. imperat., 244, 5. 

Minor in expressions of age, 417, 4; 
minor, minus, without quam, 471, 
4 ; minoris, const r., 448, 1 and 4. 

Minor w. in tin., 019, 1. 

Mirabilis w. supine, 035, 1. 

Miror w. ace, 405, 1 ; w. gen., 458, 4. 

Mis. 175, 0. 

Misceo w. dat., 427; w. abl., 474, 2. 

Misereor, miseresco, w. gen., 457. Mi- 
serescit, miseretur, coustr., 457, 5. 

Miseret, constr., 457. 

Miseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Mitto, constr., 42(5, 5 ; w. two dats., 
4:i3, 2; w. gerundive, 022. 

-mo, verbal nouns in, 3,3(). 

Modi tiers, 383 ff. Position of modifiers 
of subject, 004, 1 : of [)red., ()()4, 2; of 
objects, (504, 3; position (jhanged by 
emphasis, (5(55; modifiers of nouns. 



671 ; 675; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 673; 
of adverbs, 674. 

Modo, 316, 3, 657, 4, n. 1; w. subj. in 
condit., 587. N5n modo . . . sed 
(verum) etiam, 667, 4, n 1. O final 
in modo and its compds., 694. 

MoneO, constr., 412; 456; 565, 6. 

Money, Roman, 757. 

-mSnia, nouns in, 336; 345. 

-mdnium, verbal nouns in, 336 ; denom- 
inatives in, 344. 

Monocolon, 728, 2, n. 1. 

Monometer, 729, n. 2. 

Monosyllables, quant., 691. 

Months, geud. of names of, 68 ; names of, 
in -ber, decl., 102, 6; Roman months, 
754. 

Moods, 193 ff. Mood signs, 250. Indie, 
520; 523 fif. Subj., 621; 641 ff. 
Imperat., 522. Moods in condit. sen- 
tences, 572 ff. ; 587; in advers. and 
concess. clauses, 586; in causal 
clauses, 588 ; in relat. clauses, 589 ff. ; 
w. quin, 594 ff.; w. cum causal and 
concess., 597 ff. ; w. cum temp., 600; 
in indir. disc, 642 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
(549. Infin., 606ff. 

Morae or times, 720, 1. 

Morphology, 4, II. ; 60 ff . 

Mos, sing, and plur., 140. 

Motion to, how expressed, 428, 1 ; 429, 3. 

Moved w. abl., 463. 

Mulciber, decl., 86, 3. 

Multi, indef. number, 166, 3. 

Multiplicatives, 102, n. 1. 

MultitadO w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Multus, com par., 154, 1 ; plur., 166, 3. 

Mus, decl., 106, 4. 

Mutes, 7 ; 8 ; 9 ; 44 ff . ; series, 46. Mute 
and liquid, quant, of syllable before, 
090. 

Muto, constr., 478, 4. 

N 

N assimilated to 1 or m, 63, 4; lost, 68, 
5 ; 59, 3. Stems in n, 100. Quant, of 
final syllables in, 092, 2. 

Nam, 315, 5 ; in questions, 378, 4. 

Name, dat. of, 430, 1. 

Names, Roman, 351. Names of towns, 
constr., 418; 462; 483,2. 

Namque, 315, 5; (kJl, 1. 
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Nasals, 7, 5; 44,2; 48. 

Nasal stems, 100. 

Nascor, constr., 469, 2. 

NS.tS.lis, sing, and plur., 140. 

Na.ta, abl. of specif., 480, 1. 

Na,tus w. abl., 469, 1. 

Na.vi8, decl., 102. 

Nd, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

-ne in questions, 316, 8; 378; in double 
questions, 380 ; in iudir. quest., 649, 2 ; 
650, 1, 2, and 3 J position, 378, 2; 677, 
2. E elided before consonant, 733, 1, 
N. 1. 

Ne, 316, 4 and 5 ; 655 ; w. optative subj., 
558; w. volit. subj., 559; w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 561, 2 and 4; in substan. 
clauses, 562, 2 and n. ; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1 ; w. subj. of purpose, 
568; in result clauses, 570, 4; in con- 
cess., 586, II. Ne non, 567, 2 ; 655, 1. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 
4.H5, 4. 

Nee, 315, 1; 392, 5; 657, 1. Nee . . . 
nee (neque), nee . . . et (que), et 
. . . nee, 657, 4. B in nee, 6J)1, 3. 

Necessary f dat. w. adjs. meaning, ^.S4, 2. 

Necessityy verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583 ; expressed by pass, periphras. 
conj., 621. 

Neeesse est w. subj., 564, II., 1. 

Neene, 315, 2, n. ; 316, 8; 650, 1 and 2. 

Neetar, quant, of increm., 706. 

Nedum w. subj., 559, 7. 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Nefas, indecl., 137, 2 ; w. supine, 635, 1 

Negatives, 655; w. potent, subj., 652; 
w. subj. of desire, 558; w. volit. subj.. 
559 and n.; in prohib. sentences, 5()1, 
4; w. quin clauses, 595; w. particip., 
6:36,3; position, 678, 1. 

Negrlego, e in penult of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

Nemo, use, 513, 1 ; w. quin, 595, 4. 

Nempe, first syl. sometimes short, 
()88, 3. 

Nepos, decl., 97. 

Nequam, indecl., 137, 3 ; compar., 
151, 2. 

Neque, 315, 1 ; 392, 5 ; 656, 4 and 5 ; 
657, 1; in prohibitions, 561, 4; w. sub- 
stantive clauses, 568, 6. Neque . . . 
neque, 65(5, 2 ; (;57, 4 ; neque . . . et, 
et . . . neque, 657, 4. 



Ne . . . quidem, 656, 2 and 3. 
Neseio quis, qui, quot, 189, 1 ; 612, 6 ; 

651. 
Neu, see neve, 
-neus, adjs. in, 347. 
Neuter, decl., 93; use, 188. 
Neuter, nom., ace, voc, plur., 75, 2; 

neut. by signif., 70; by ending, Decl. 

II., 82; Decl. III., 122 ff . ; Decl. IV., 

131; 132, 1. Neut. pron. or adj. as 

cognate ace, 409, 1; 412; w. part. 

gen., 442, 5; in pred., 394, 5; w. ger- 
und, 626, 1. O in increm. of neut., 

707. 
Neve, neu, 316, 6; in prohib., 561, 4; 

w. substan. clauses, 568. 6. Neve 

. . . neve, 656, 2. 
Ne-vis, ne-volt, 295, 3. 
Nex, defect., 141, 2. 
Nf, vowel long before, 749, 1. 
Ni, 316, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 
Night, Roman, divisions of, 756. 
Nihil, indecl., 137, 2; for n5n, 513, 3; 

w. quin, 595, 4 ; Nihil aliud quam, 

nihil praeterquam, 388, 6. Nihil 

abest, constr., 595, 1. 
Nihili, constr., 448, 1. 
Nimis w. part, gen., 443. 
Nisi, 31(5, 3; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; than 

or except, 516, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

nisi SI, 576, 7. 
Nitor w. abl., 476, 3. 
Nix, decl., 107. 
Nolo, constr., 565, 2; 614, 2. Noli, 

nollte, in prohib., 561, 1. 
Nomen, 354, 3. 
Nominative neut. plur. in adjs., 129; 

Decl. II., a changed to a, 78, 7 ; 79, 1 ; 

Decl. III., 107, 6. Syntax of nom., 401 ; 

nom. for voc, 402, 2 ; in exclam., 421, 3. 
NSmine, constr., 456, 2. 
N6n, 655; in answers, 379, 1; w. 

potent, subj., 552 ; w. general neg., 

656, 1; position, 678. Non quod, 
quin, qu6, quia, w. subj., 588, 2; w. 
indie, 688, 2, n. N6n modo (s61um) 
non, 656, 3; non solum (modo, or 
tantum) . . . sed (verum) etiam, 

657, 4, N. 1. 
Nones, 754, I., 2. 
Nonne, 316, 8 ; .378. 

N6s = ego, noster = meus, 600, 2; 
noster = ego, 500, 3. 
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Nostras, possess, pron., 17G, 4. 

Nostrarum, nostrSrum = nostrum, 
175, (). 

Nostrum, nostra, use, 175, 2; 500, 4. 

Nouns, niorpholoKy, <)-ff.; geud., 65 ff.; 
persou and number, 72; cases, 73; 
(lecl., 74 ff . ; iudecl., 137; defective, 
l.'W ff. ; heteroclites, 145; heterogene- 
ous, 147 ; verbal, 200 ; derivative, 
328 ff . Syntax, 387 ff . ; agreenaent, 
387 ff. ; verbal w. ace, 408; general 
view of cases, 400; nom., 401; voc, 
402; ace, 403 ff.; dat., 422 ff.; gen., 
437 ff. ; abl., 459 ff . ; w. preps., 420; 
45)0 ; nouns used as adjs., 41)5, 3. 
Nouns, positions of modifiers of, 671. 

Novus, compar., 156. 

-ns, suffix, 328; decl. of nouns in, 106, 
2 ; lengtliens preceding vowel, 15, 3 ; 
741), 1. 

Nt, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

Nubes, decl., 105. 

Nubo w. dat., 424, 3. 

Nudus, constr., 4()5, 1. 

Nullus, decl., 93; use, 188, 1; 513, 2 
aiui 3 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1 ; w. 
quin, 595, 4; -« non, 513, 3. 

Num, 316, 8; 378; in indir. quest., 649, 

Number in nouns, 72 ; in verbs, 199 ; 519. 

Numerals, 161 ff . ; adjs., 162 ff . ; sym- 
bols, 170; adverbs, 171; w. distribu- 
tives, 171 , 2 ; in compounding numbers, 
171, 1. Numerals w. gen., 442; w. 
relat., 510, 4. 

Numquam followed by quin, 595, 5. 

Nuntio, coustr., 426, 5; nuntior, 611, 
2, N. 1. 

Nuper, compared, 311, 4. 

-nus, adjs. in, 347; 349; 355. 

O 

O, o, sound, 10; qualit. changes of, 27; 
5, shortened, 39, 4 ; o-nouns and adjs., 
82; verbal nouns in 6, 334, 6. Nu- 
meral adverbs in 6, 171, 4. O, final, 
quant, of, 692, 1; 694; in increm. of 

_ decl., 705; 707; ofcouj.,711. 

0,_interj., 317, 1, 2, and 5; w. ace, 421. 
O si w. subj. of desire, 558, 5. 

Ob in compds., 374, 9 ; w. dat., 429. Ob 
w. ace, 420, 2. 



Obeying f dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Object, direct, 404; infin., or clause as, 

404, 3; omitted, 4W, 4; indir. object, 

423 ; 424, 1 and 2 ; 434. Object clauses, 

564, 1; 565; 568, 2; 613. Position of 

obj., direct and indirect, 664, 2 and 3. 
Objective compds., 372, 2. Object, gen., 

440, 2; w. adjs., 450 ff. ; w. verbs, 

457. Objective modifiers, position of, 

672; 673. 
Oblique cases, 73, 1 ; use of, 403 ff . 
Obliviscor w. gen., 454; w. ace, 454,1. 
Oboediens w. two dats., 433, 4. 
Obstd, constr., 568, 8. 
Obtaining y constr. w. verbs of, 566. 
Ocior, compar., 155, 1. 
Octonarlus, 741, 3. 
Od, old abl. ending, 84, 1. 
Oe, sound, 11. 
Office y derivatives denoting, 344. Offices, 

names of, in abl., 486, 1. 
Oh§, 317, 3; e in, 696, 3. 
Oi, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 34. 
-Ola, o in, 712, 9. 
Oleo w. ace, 405, 1. 
OUus, olla, = ille, ilia, p. 69, footnote, 
-olus, -olum, o in, 712, 9. 
Omission, expressions of, w. quin, 

595, 1. 
Omnis, gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; w. 

part, gen., 442, 2 ; first syl. sometimes 
_ short, 688, 3. 

On in gen. plur. of Greek nouns, 110, 7. 
-ona, nouns in, 349, 4 ; 5 in, 712, 4. 
Onero, constr., 477, II. 
-Sni, 6 in, 712, 7. 

-6nus, nouns in, 349, 4 ; 5 in, 712, 4. 
Open vowels, 7, 1. 
Opera, sing, and plur., 140. 
Oportet, w. subj., 564, II., 1; w. pres. 

infin., 618, ^i 
Opposing y dat., w. verbs of, 426, 1; 

constr. w. verbs of, 668, 8 ; 596, 2. 
Ops, defect., 142. 
Optative subj., 551, II.; 558. 
Optimates, decl., 106, 7. 
Opus, worky decl., 101. Opus, need, 

constr., 477, III., N. ; w. supine, 636, 1. 
-or, verbal nouns in, 333; gend. of 

nouns in. 111 ; 113. 
-6r final in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1. 
Oratio obliqua, see Indirect discoursei 

Orati5 recta, 641. 
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Orbis, decl., 102, 4. 

Ordinal numbers, 162 fif. ; decl., 169; w. 

quisquey 615, 2. 
Oro w. two aces., 412. 
Orpheus, decl., 110. 
Ortus w. abl., 469, 2. 
Os, ossls, o in, 691, 3. 
-OS, -OS, decl. of nouns in, 97, 3; 101,2; 

gend., HI; 113; decl. of Greek nouns 

in, 89; Greek neuters in os, 110, 9. 

Os, OS, final, 692, 3; 699. 
Oscan dialect, 2. 
Ostrea, decl., 147, 2. 
-osus, adjs. in, 346; 6 in, 712, 5. 
-otus, 6 in, 712, 6. 

Ou, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 36. 
Ovid, versification, 747. 
Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Oxymoron, 752, 12. 



P, euphonic, developed, 62, 5; assimi- 
lated, 53, 6 ; changed to m, 55, 4. 

Paene w. perf. indie, 538, 6 ; 583, 2. 

Paenitet, constr., 457. 

Palam w. abl., 490, 4. 

Palatals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 45. 

Paias \v. u in Horace, 701. 

Pangro, & in pactum, 749, VII., n. 1. 

Panthus, voc, 89, 5 ; as in, 701. 

Par, quant, of increm., 706. 

Parasitic u, 10, 3. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Parens, gen. plur., 10(), 2, footnote. 

Parentage, expressed by abl., 467; 469. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc, 
(>43, 3. 

Paries, es in, 698, 1. 

Paris, decl., 110. 

Paroemiac verse, 730, n. 

Particeps w. gen., 451, 2. 

Pars, sing, and plur., 140; in fractions, 
165 ; w. i)hir. verb, 389, 1. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 
w. verbs of, 4.")8, 3. 

Participial system, 23.5; 253; often 
wanting, 26*1, 1 ; 272, 1 ; 275, 2; 280. 

Participles, 200, 4 ; agreement, 3J>4, 1 ; 
395; 612; wanting, 302, 3; in abl. 
abs., 489, 7 ; as substantives, 494 ; 495 ; 
63(5, 2 ; in seq. of tenses, 548. Parti- 
cip. for infin., 613, 4. Syntax of par- 



ticip., 636 ff. ; for relat. clauses, 637; 
denoting time, cause, manner, means, 
638, 1; condit., concess., 638, 2; pur- 
pose, 638, 3; for prin. clause, 639; w. 
negat., 636, 3; tenses of, 640. 

Particles, 303 ff.; adverbs, 304 flf . ; 
preps., 312 if. ; conjs., 314 ff. ; inter- 
jections, 317; use, 654 if.; use of ad- 
verbs, 654 ff. Interrog. particles, 
378 fp. 

Partim, 306, 1. Partim . . . partim, 
389,5. 

Partitive apposition, 393, 4. Partitive 
gen., 440, 5 ; 441 ff . ; substitutes for, 
444 ; as pred. gen., 447. 

Parts of speech, 61. 

Parum w. part, gen., 443. 

Parvus, compar., 154. Parvl, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1. 

Passer, decl., 99. 

Passive voice, 192. Passive used imper- 
sonally, 302, 6 and 7. Pass. Of verbs 
which take two aces., 410, 1; 411, 1. 
Pass, constr., 518; 611. Pass, like 
middle, 517. 

Pater, decl., 99. 

Paterfamilias, 79, 2. 

Patrials, 106, 6. 

Patronymics, 342. 

Pauci, defect., 144. 

Paupertas, pauperids, decl., 146, 6. 

Pause, caesural, 728 ; in catalectic verse, 
729, 3 and 4. 

Pax, defect., 141, 2. 

Peculiarities in conj., 238 flf. ; in seq. 
of tenses, 546 fif . ; in Roman calendar, 
755. 

Pelagrus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Pello w. abl., 463. 

Penalty, how expressed, 466, 3. 

Penates, decl., 106, 7. 

Pendo in expressions of price, 448, 3. 

Penes w. ace, 420, 2 ; es in, 698, 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 419, 2; 
484, 1. 

Pentameter, 729, n. 2 ; dactylic, 739. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 736, footnote 3. 

Penthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Per in compds., 169, 1 ; 370 ; 374, 10 ; w. 
ace, 406. Per w. ace, 420, 2; denot- 
ing agency, 4<>8, 3 ; denoting manner, 
474, 1 , N . Per se, 504, 5 ; 609, 2. Posi- 
tion of per in adjurations, 676, 2. 
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Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 613 and 
4: (^1. 

Percontor w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Perfect tense, 190, 2; pres. perf. and 
liistor., 197. Perfect system, 2^34 ; i)er- 
fect stem, 248 ff. Perf. w. pres. raean- 
inj;, 29<), 2; 538, 4. Syntax of perf. 
iiulic, 537 fT. ; in temp, clanses, ()02; 
(H)3, II., 1 ; ()().'), I.; perf. subj., 541, 2; 
in se(i. of tenses, 543 IT. ; in condit., 
57<), 1 ; 578, 2; 582, 2; 584, 2 and 3; in 
temp, clauses, (KX), I. ; ()05, T. ; in indir. 
disc, (544, 1 and 2. Perf. intin., 617; 
()20; to denote result of action, 620, 2. 
Perf. pjirticip., 640 ; rendered by verbal 
noun, ()36, 4 ; 640, 1 ; time denoted by, 
640, 1 ; w. habeo, 640, 2 ; to denote 
result, 640, 3; want of active, how 
supi)lied, ()40, 4. Quant, of penult of 
dissyllabic perfs. and p. part., 715; of 
tirst two syllables of trisyllabic red up. 
porfs., 716. 

Pericles, decl., 110, 4. 

Periods, Latin, 685. Periods of Lat. lit- 
eriiture, 753. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 236 if. ; pas- 
sive used impersonally, 302, 7; use, 
525, 1 ; 531 ; 621 ; in apodosis, 582. 
Periphras. fut. infin., 619, 2. 

Peritus w. gen., 451, 1; w. infin., 608, 4, 
N. 1. 

Permittinq, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Person of nouns, 72; verbs, 190, 4; 519; 
in indir. disc, 645. 

Personal pron., 174 IT.; use, 500; reflex. 
use, 502; to denote residence, 500, 5; 
recip. use, 502, 1. Personal endings of 
verbs, 255. Personal constr. in pass. 
voice, ()11, 1 ; ()21, 1. 

Personification, 752, 9. 

Persuadeo, constr., 565, 6. 

Pcrsuadiuf/, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565. 

Pervenio, constr., 418, .S. 

Pes, es in compds. of, 698, 1. 

Pluilaecean verse, 745, 10, n. 2. 

Pherecratic verse, 745, 2, 4, and 5. 

Phonetic changes, 22 IT. 

Phonology, 4, I.; 5 IT. 

Phryx, (ied., 110. 

Piget, constr., 457. 

Pingo, i in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Pix, defect.. 141, 2. 



Place, derivatives denoting, 343. Place 
whither, 491, 1., 1 ; where, dat., 428, 4 ; 
abl., 483; 491, 1., 3; whence, 491, I., 2. 
Adjs. of place w. force of adverbs, 
497, 2. 

Plautus, quant, of syllables in, 690, 2; 
692, 3, N. 1, 2, and 3. Peculiarities, in 
versification, 741, 2 and 3 ; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Plebs, quant, of increm., 708. 

Plenty, constr., w. verbs of, 458, 2 ; w. 
adjs. of, 477, II. 

Plenus w. abl., 477, n.; w. gen., 477, 
II., 2. 

Pleonasm, 761, 3. 

Plerique, defect., 144. 

Pluperfect tense, 196, 2. Plup. indie, 
539; in letters, 539, 1; in temp, 
clauses, 601 ; 602, 1 and 2. Plup. subj., 
541, 2; in subj. of desire, 558,1; in 
seq. of tenses, 543 IT. ; in condit., 578, 
2, N. 1 ; 579 ; 584, 2 ; in temp, clauses, 
600, II. ; 604, 2 ; 605, n. ; in indir. disc., 
644,2; 647. 

Plural, 72 ; wanting, 138 ; = sing., 138, 2 ; 
500, 2 ; w. change of meaning, 140. 

Plurlml, indef. number, 166, 3; gen. of 
price, 448, 1. 

Plus, decl., 127, 3; without quaxn, 471, 
4. Piaris, constr., 448, 1 and 4$, 

Poetical ace, 407 ; 409, 2 ; 416 ; dat., 419 ; 
4; 428; 429, 5 and 6; 431,6; gen., 442, 
2 and 3; 452; 458,4; abl., 466; 469,2; 
470, 1 ; 471, 5, 6, and 9 ; 485, 3 ; 489, 4. 

PoUiceor w. infin., 619, 1. 

Pone w. ace., 420, 2. 

P6n6, constr., 418, 3. 

Por, insep. prep., 313; 375, 5, 

Portus, decl., 131, 2. 

P6sc6 w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Positive, 149 ; wanting, 155 ; positive for 
compar., 499, 3. 

Possession, derivatives denoting, 348. 

Possessive pron., 176; w. gen. in apposi- 
tion, 393, 6 ; for pred. gen., 439, 4 ; for 
subject, gen., 440, 1, n. 2; for object. 
gen., 440, 2, N. 2; w. refert and in- 
terest, 449, 1 ; use of, 501 ; reflex, use, 
502; w. intin., 615, 3; position of pos- 
sess., 675. Possess, compds., 372, 3. 

Possessor, dat. of, 430. 

Possible condit., 573; 576. 

Possum in conclus., 583 ; w. pres. infin.. 
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618, 2. Facere n6n possum, fieri 

n6n potest, 595, 3. 
Post in compds., 374, 11; w. dat.,429. 

Post w. ace, 420, 2 ; to express inter- 
val of time, 488. 
Postea, 310; in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Postea quam or posteaquam, 310, 

1 : in temp, clauses, 538, 3; 602. 
Posterus, compar., 155, 2. 
Postis, decl., 102, 4. 
Postquara in temp, clauses, 602; w. 

perf. indie, 538, 3. 
Postremo in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Postridie w. ace, 420, 5; w. gen., 446, 

5 ; Postridig quam, 488, 3, n. 1 ; 602 ; 

e in, 696, 1. 
Postulo, constr., 456, 4. 
Potential subj., 551, I.; 552; in subord. 

clauses, 669 ; in clauses of result, 569, 

1 and 2; 570; in substantive clauses, 

571 ; in adversative clauses, 585, 1 ; 

in concess. clauses, 58(i, 1 ; in relat. 

clauses, 591 ; 592 ; w..qum, 594, II., 2 ; 

in questions, 642, 3. 
Potior w. gen., 458, 3; w. abl., 477, I. ; 

gerundive, 623, 1. 
Potis, indecl., 137, 3. 
Prae in compds., 159, 1; w. dat., 429. 

Prae w. compar., 471, 5 ; w. abl., 490, 

2 ; 475, 5 ; quant, of, in compds., 687, 1. 
Praeditus w. abl., 476, 1. 
Praenomen, 354, 3 and 5. 
Praesertim w. cum, 598, 1. 
Praesto, constr., 471, 9. 
Praeter in compds., w. ace; 406; w. 

two aces., 413. Praeter w. ace, 420, 

2 ; w. compar., 471, 5. 
Praeterea in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Praeut, 316, 2. 
Precl, defect., 142. 
Predicate, 381, 2; simple, 382; complex, 

384 ; modified, 384, 1. Pred. nouns, 

382, 2 ; agreement of verb with, 390 ; 

case, 393; gend., 393, 1; verbs used 

with, 393, 8 ff . ; after infin., ()12. Pred. 

adjs., 382, 2; after infin., 612. Pred. 

ace 410, 1 and 3; 622. Pred. dat., 

433,1. Pred gen., 439, 3 and 4; 447 if.; 

of price, 4 18 ; w. refert and interest, 

449. Clause as pred., 561, II. Preds. 

compared, 613, 7. Position of pred., 

664; 682. 
Preparing, constr., w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
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Prepositions, 312 flE. ; originally adverbs, 
312, 1; 420, 4; iusep., 313; 376; in 
composition, 374. Compds. w. ace, 406; 
w. two aces., 413 ; w. dat., 429. Preps, 
in expressions of time, 417, 1 ; 487, 1 
and 2 ; 488, 1 ; of place, 418, 2; 419, 
3 ; denoting for, 424, 2 ; of agency, 
467. Preps, w. adjs., 436, 1, 2, and 3; 
w. case for object, gen., 440, 2, n. 1 ; 
= part, gen., 444 ; = gen. w. adjs., 453 ; 
= gen. w. verbs, 449, 1 , n., and 4 ; 456 ; 
456, 1, 3, and 4; of penalty, 456, 3; of 
separat., 461; 462, 1, 2, and 3; w. 
compar., 471, 5; accompaniment, 473, 
1; source, 467; manner, 473, 3; 474, 
1, N. ; cause, 475, 4. Cases w. preps, 
ace, 420; abl., 490; abl. or ace, 420, 
3; 490, 3. Preps, as advs., 420, 4; 
adverbs as preps., 420, 5; position 
of preps., 676. Preps, w. infin., 609, 
2; w. gerund and gerundive, 628; 
629; 631. 

Presbyter, decl., 86, 3. 

Present tense, 196, 1. Present system, 
233. Present stem, 246 ff. Present 
indie, 632 ff. ; of gen. truths, customs, 
532, 2; histor., 532, 3; 602; w. lam 
diu, etc., 633, 1; in condit., 577, 2; 
578, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 600, I. ; 
603, II., 1; 604, 1; 605, I. Present 
subj., 641, 2; 544; 545; in condit., 
576, 1 and 2; 677; 678, 2; 684, 2 and 
3 ; in temp, clauses, 603, II., 2 ; 605, I. ; 
in indir. disc, 644, 1. Present infin., 
617; 618, 1. Present particip., 640; 
want of pass., how supplied, 640, 5. 

Preventing, constr. w. verbs of, 695, 2. 

Priapean verse, 745, 10, n. 3. 

Price, gen. of, 448 ; abl. of, 478. 

Pridie, locat., 134, n. ; w. ace, 420, 6; 
w. gen., 446, 5; pridiS quam, 488, 3, 
N. 1 ; 602. 

Primary tenses, 198. Primary stems, 
323, 2. Primary derivatives, 324, 2; 
328. 

Primitive incept ives, 277, 1; 278. 

Primum, primO, in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Princeps, decl., 96 ; w. force of adverb, 
497, 3. 

Principal parts of verbs, 203 ; 230 ; 257- 
289. Principal tenses, 198, 1 ; in 
sequence, 543 ff. Principal clauFes, 
386, 1 ; in indir. disc, 642 ; supplied 
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by particip., 639. Principal elements 
of sentences, 381. Principal caesura, 
728, N. 2. 

Prior, primus, 155, 1; w. force of ad- 
verbs, 41)7, 3. 

Priusquam, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 

(;05. 

Pro, prod, in compds., 374, 12; w. dat., 
42<>. Pro w. abl., 490, 2 ; w. ger., 629, 
1. o sbort in compds. before f, 719, 1. 

Procolousniatic, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Proclitics, 17, 2. 

Proclivis, conipar., 157, 2. 

Procul w. abl., 490, 4. 

Proditur, constr., 611, 2, N. 3. 

Prognatus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Prohibeo, constr., 464, 1; 668, 8; pro- 
hibeor, 611, 2, n. 2. 

Prohibitions, iniperat. in, 561, 1-3; subj. 
in, 5()1, 2. 

Proinde, :W, 5; 315,4. 

Prolepsis, 493. 

Promitto, constr., 458, 4. 

Pronominal adjs., 188; 516. 

Pronouns, 172 ff. ; classes, 173; personal 
and reflexive, 174 ; possess., 176 
demon., 177 ff. ; determinative, 180 ff. 
relat.,182; interrog., 183; indef.,185ff. 
special endings of, 179 ; correl., 189 
as subject, omitted, 387, 1 ; agreement 
396 fT. ; \v. two or more antecedents 
398. Use of pers. pron., 500; demon. 
505 ff. ; determin., 508 IT.; relat., 510 
interrog., 511 ; indef., 512 ; gener 
indef., 514 ff. ; gen. relat. w. indie. 
525, 3. Prons. in indir. disc, Q45 
position of prons., 675. Prons. brought 
together, 675, 2. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 10 ff. 

Pronus, com par., 157, 2. 

Prope w. ace, 420, 2; w. perf. indie, 
5:;.S. () ; 583, 2. 

Proper nouns, 62, 1 ; [)lur. of, 138, 1. 

Propinquus, compar., 157, 2. 

Propior, proximus, 155, 1; w. ace, 
43."», 2 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Propius w. ace. 420, 5. 

Proi)ortionals, 162, n. 2. 

Propriety, v(?rbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583. 

Propter w. ace, 420, 2; w. reflex. 
])ron., 504, 5. 

Prorsus in answers, 379. 



Prosody, 4, V. ; 686 ff.; quant., 687 ff.; 
versification, 720 ff.; figures of pros- 
ody, 733. 

Prosopopeia, 752, 9. 

PrOspiciS w. ace, or dat., 426, 4, n. 

Protasis, 572. 

Prout, 316, 2. 

Pr6 video w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, n. 

Proxime w. ace, 420, 5; w. dat., 436. 

Proximus, see propior. 

PrudSna, decl., 128; constr., 453,4; w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-pte, prons. in, 175, 6 ; quant, in ending, 
691, 1. 

Pudet, constr., 457 and 4. 

Puer, decl., 85. 

PungO, a in panctum, 749, VII., n. 1. 

Purpose, dat. of, 425, 3 ; subj. of, 568 ; w. 
quin, 594, II., 2 ; 595, 2 ; denoted by 
infin., 608; by gerundive, 622; 626, 5; 
627, 2; by gerund, 626, 5; 627, 2; by 
supine, 633; 634; by particip., 638, 3. 
Position of purpose clause, 683, 3, n. 

Puta, a in, 695, 4. 

Put5 w. gen. of value, 448; putor, 
constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 

Pyrites, decl., 81. 

Pythiambic stanza, 747, 16 and 17. 

Q 

Qu, sound, 12; changed to c, 55, 2; 

dropped, 68, 1. 
Quaerd, constr., 411, 4. 
Qualis, interrog., 184, 6. 
Qualis, qualiscumque, relat. adj., 

182, 4 ; correls., 189. 
Qualisquaiis, 182, 4. 
Qualislibet, 189. 

Qualitative phonetic changes, 24 ff. 
Quality, abl. of, 473, 2. 
Quam w. superlat., 159, 2; adverb, 906, 

3; conj., 316, 2; w. compar., 471, 1, 2, 

4, and 6 ; 499, 1, 2, and 3; w. subj., 570, 

1 ; w. infin., 643, 2. Quam pr5, 471, 

7. Quam si w. subj., 584. Quam 

quod w. subj., 588, 2. 
Quamdia, quam did, 316, 1. 
Quamquam, 316, 4; in concess., 586, 

I., 1 and 2; in indep. clauses, 586, 11., 

4; w. infin., 643,2. 
Quamvis, 316, 4 ; in concess., 686, II., 

1, 2, and 6. 
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Quand.5, 316, 1 and 7 ; id causal clauses, 
588. 

Quanddquidem, 316, 7. 

Quantitative phonetic changes, 37 ff. 

QuanUty,14; 687 ff. ; hidden, 15, 1; 749; 
signs of, 15, 4 ; varying in roots, stems, 
and suffixes, 325 ; in final syllables, 
692 ; in increments, 702 ff . ; in deriv. 
endings, 712 ; in stem syllables, 713 ff . ; 
in compds., 719. 

Quantum vis, quant umlibet, 316, 4. 

Quantus, relat. adj , 182,4; interrog., 
184, 6; correl., 189. Quanti, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1 and 4. 

Quantusvis, 189. 

Quftre w. subj.,591,4; w. infin., 643, 1 ; 
e in, 696, 1. 

Quasi, 316, 2; w. quidam, 512, 5; w. 
subj. in condit., 581. I in quasi, 693; 
a in, 719, 4. 

Que, 315, 1 ; (x57, 1 ; 691, 1 ; in series, 
657, (), N. ; position, 677, 2. Idem . . . 
que, 508, 5. Que . . . que, que . . . 
et, que . . . atque, neque (nee) . . . 
que, (k57, 4. 

Quercus, decl., 133, 2. 

Questions, 378 ; double, 380 ; potential, 
557; deliberative, 559, 4 ; repudiating, 
559, 5; in indir. disc, 642, 2 and 3; 
indirect, 649, 2; 650. 

Qui, relat. pron., 182; use, 510; in- 
terrog., 183 ff. ; use, 511; indef., 185 ff. ; 
use, 512. Qui w. indie, 589, I.; w. 
subj. of purpose, 5iK); w. subj. of re- 
sult, 591; w. subj. of cause, 592; in 
condit., 593, 1 ; in concess., 593, 2. 
Qui dicitur, qui vocatur, 510, 7. 
Quod as adverb, ace, 510, 9; in re- 
strictive relat. clause, 591, 3. 

Qui, loc. of qui and quls, 182, 1 ; 184, 4. 

Quia, 316, 7; in causal clauses, 588; w. 
infin., 643, 2. A in quia, 695, 4. 

Quicumque, general relat., 182, 3. 

Quidam, 187, 3; use, 512; w. quasi, 
612, 5. 

Quidem w. pron., 500, 1 ; position, 677. 

Quies, quant, of increm., 708. 

Quicquid of persons, 510, 10. 

Quilibet, 187, 2 ; use, 514. 

Quin,316,6; w. indie, 594, 1. ; w. subj., 
594, IT. 

Quinarius, 757. 

Quippe w. relat., 592, 1 and 4; w.cum. 



598, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688,3. 

Quiris, quant, of increm., 709. 

Quis, interrog, 183 ff.; use, 511; indef., 
185 ff. ; use, 512; correl., 189; w. quin 
clause, 595, 4. Quid, interrog. ad- 
verbial, 511, 5 

Quis = quibus, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quisnam, 184, 5. 

Qiiispiam, 187, 1 ; use, 512. 

Quisquam, 187, 1 ; use, 613. 

Quisque, 187, 4; use, 514 ff.; w. plur. 
verb, 389, 3; w. nouns, w. prons., 442, 
4; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; w. suus, 603, 
4; 675,2. 

Quisquis, general relat., 182, 3. Quic- 
quid used of persons, 510, 10. 

Quitum, i in, 715, 1. 

Quivis, 187, 2; use, 514. 

Quo, 316. 5; 510, 11; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 568 ; in relat. clauses, 689 ff . 

Quoad, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 603. 

Quod, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 688. 

Quod-clauses, 588, 3 and 4 ; restrictive, 
w. subj., 591, 3. 

Quoi, quOius, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quom, 316, 1, 4, and 7. 

Qu5minus, 316, 5 ; w. subj. of purpose, 
568. 

Quoniam, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quoque, 316, 1 ; 657,3; position, 657, 3; 
677; o in, 719, 4. 

Quot, quotus, relat. adjs., 182, 4; in- 
terrog., 184, 6; correl., 189. Quotus 
quisque, 615, 6. 

R 

B, sound, 12 ; assimilated, 53, 5; lost, 68, 
6. Stems in r, 9{); gend., Ill ff.; verb 
stems in r, p. part, of, 2*3, 2. Quant, 
of final syllables in r, 692, 2 ; quant, 
of e before r in increm. of conj.,711,2. 

Radix, decl., 98. , 

Rastrum, decl., 147, 4. 

Ratum, a in, 715, 1. 

Ravis, decl., 102, 2. 

-re = -ris, 240. 

Re,insep. prep.,313; 375,6; in compds., 
376, 6. 

Reading, rhythmical, 732. 

Real condition, 573; 574. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 588; 592. 
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Reciprocal use of prons., 502, 1. 

Re collect ion J gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Recorder, const r., 455. 

Recuse, constr., 5()8, 8. 

Red, re. 313; in compds., 375, G. 

Redoleo, w. ace, 405, 1. 

Kcdnplicated prons., 182,3 and 4; j^er- 
focts, 251 ; quant, of tirst two sylla- 
l)les of trisyllabic rednp. perfs., 710. 

RtMluplication in pres., 247, G ; perf., 251 ; 
('(!inpds., 251, 4. 

Refert. constr., 449. 

Refertus, constr., 453, 5 ; 477, II., 2. 

Retit'xive or Middle use of verb, 407; 
41(), 1. 

Retlexive pron., 174 ff. Reflex, use of 
prons., 502 ff. 

Rfj using ^ constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8; 
595,2; 607, 1. 

Rcijardiny, verbs of, w. two aces., 410; 
w. two dats., 433, 2; w. pred. gen., 
447. 

Regrno w. gen., 4,58, 3. 

Rego w. ace, 426, 1, n. 1; e in perf. 
and p. part., 749, VII. 

Relation, dat. of, 425, 4. 

Relative [)ron., 182; use, 510; general 
relat., 182, 3; correl., 189; original 
force, 399; construction, 399; attrac- 
tion, 399, 5; w. clause as anteced., 
3!>9, (}; abl. of relat. = postquam, 
488, 3; w. adjs., 510, 4; position in 
sentence, 677. 

Relative clauses, = noun, adj., or parti- 
cip.,510, (}; inoods in, 589 ff. ; w. volit. 
subj. of purpose, 590; w. potent, subj. 
of result, 591 ; denoting cause, 592 ; 
coiidit., 593, 1 ; concess., 593, 2; w. 
intin., G43, 1; to characterize indef., 
or general anteced., 591, 1 and 2 ; after 
unus, solus, etc., 591, 5; after corn- 
par, w. quam, 591,6; after dignus, 
indignus, idoneus, aptus, 591, 7; 
position, 683, 2, n. 

Relative and absolute time, 542 IT. 

Relieving, constr., w. verbs of, 462. 

Rellnquo w. two dats., 433, 2; i in 
perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Reliqui facere, 447, 1. 

Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 454. 

Remin<ling, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Reminiscor w. gen., 451 ; w. ace, 
454, 1. 



Repeated action denoted by imperfect 

indie, 534, 3; by cum-clause, 601, 4; 

by plup. indie, 602, 2; by imperf. 

and plup. subj., 602, 3; by histor. 

infin., 610, 1. 
Repelling^ dative w. verbs of, 427. 
Reporior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Rep5sc5 w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Repudiating questions, 559, 5. 
Requies, decl., 145, 3; quant, of in- 

crem., 708. 
Res, decl., 134. 
Residence denoted by personal pronouns, 

500,5. 
Resisting^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Rest in catalectic verse, 729, 4. 
Re-stlngu6, i in perf. and p^ part. 749, 

VII. 
Restrictive clauses w. quod, 591, 3. 
Result, subj. of, how developed, 569, 1 

and 2 ; clauses of, 570 ; relat. clause 

of, 591, 2. Position of result clause, 

683, 3, N. 
Rete, decl., 103, 2. 
Rex, decl., 98; as adj., 495, 3; quant. 

of increm., 708. 
Rhea, e in, 689, 2. 
Rhetoric, figures of, 752. 
Rhetorical questions, 642, 2. 
I Rhythm in arrang. of words, 670. Early 

Latin rhythms, 748. 
Rhythmic accent, 724 ; series, 726. 
Rhythmical reading, 732. 
Rideo w. ace, 405, 1. 
-rlmus, a, um, in superlat., 162, 1." 
Rivers, gend. of names of, 68. 
Rogo w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Roma, decl., 78, 4. 
Roman pronun. of Latin, 10 ff. Roman 

literature, 753; calendar, 754; 755; 

money, 757. 
Romance languages, derivation from 

Latin, 3. 
Roots, 318 ff . ; strong and weak, 327. 

Root stems, 323. Root words, 324, 1 ; 

327. Root verbs, 357. 
Rostrum, sing, and plur., 140. 
-rs, decl. of nouns in, 106, 2. 
Ruber, decl., 85; 91. 
Rules of syntax, 662. 
Ras, gend., 119, 2 ; constr., 419, 1 ; 

rure, 462, 4 ; ruri, 484, 2. 
Rutum, u in penult, 715, 1. 
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S, sound, 12; unchanged, 50; changed 

to r, 50; 101, 1 ; assimilated, 53, 7 ; 54, 

2; lost, 58, 5; 59, 4; stems in s, 101. 

Decl. of nouns in s, 106, 3 ; quant, of 

iucrem., 700; 707. Final syl. in 8, 

short before following consonant, 688, 

1,N. 2; 733, 1,N. 2. 
Sacer, com par., 156. 
Saepe, compared, 311, 4. 
Sal, sing, and plur., 140; defect., 141,2; 

a in, 691, 2; quant, of increm., 706. 
Salutaris, compar., 157, 2. 
Samnis, quant, of increm., 709. 
Sancio, a in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
S3>ne in answers, 379, 1. 
Sapio w. ace, 405, 1. 
Sapphic verse, 730 ; 745^ 6 and 7 ; stanza, 

747, 2 and 3. 
Satis, compared, 311, 4; w. dat.,42(i, 1, 

N. 2; w. part, gen., 443; w. faclo or 

dic6, 426, 1, n. 2. 
Satur, decl., 92, 1. 
Saturnian verse, 748, 2. 
Satus w. abl., 4(59, 2 ; a in, 715, 1. 
Saying, verbs of, w. indir. disc, 641. 
Scidi,* i in penult, 715, 1. 
Sciens, w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Scilicet, 310, 1. 
-sc6, inceptives in, 365. Vowel, long 

before sc6, scor, 749, 1 and n. 2. 
Scribo, constr., 426, 5. 
Se, insep. prep., 313; in compds, 375, 7. 
Second decl., 82 ff. Second conj., 209 ff. ; 

260 ff. 
Secondary tenses, 198, 2. Secondary 

stems, 323, 3. Secondary derivatives, 

324, 3; 3.39. 
Secundum w. ace, 420, 2. 
Securis, decl., 102, 3. 
Sed = se, 175, 6; sed, se, insep. prep., 

313; in compds., 375, 7. 
Sed, 315, 3 ; 659, 1 . Non solum (modo, 

tantum) . . . sed etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 
Sedes, decl., 106, 1. 
Seeniiug, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447. 
Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4; abl., 

478, 1. 
Sementis, decl., 102, 3. 
Semi-deponent verbs, 224; 267; 283, 1. 
Seminecis, defect., 144. 



Semi- vowels, 7, 4 ; 44, 3. 

Senarius, 729, n. 6; 743. 

Senatus, decl., 131, 3. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2; 

gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Senecta, senectus, decl., 145, 6. 
Senex, decl., 107; compar., 158. 
Sentences, syntax of, 376 if. ; classifica- 
tion, 377 fif.; simple, 377; compd.,377, 

2; 385; declarat., 377,3; interrog.,377, 

4; 378; imperat., 377, 5; exclam., 

377,6; in indir. disc, 642. 
Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 2 ; gen. 

w. adjs. of, 452, 2 ; abl. of, 461 ff . ; 629 ; 

emphasis produced by, 666, 4. 
Septe, 175, 6. 
Septenarius, 741, 2. 
Sequence of tenses, 543; peculiarities, 

546 ff. 
Sequitur, w. subj., 671, 1. 
Series, how begun and continued, 657, 4, 

N. 2 ; rhythmic, 726. 
Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Sescentl used indefinitely, 163, 2. 
Sese, 175, 5. 

Sesterces, 757, 2 and notes. 
Sestertlum, 757, 2, n. 4. 
Sestertius, 757 and 2. 
Seu, 315, 2 ; 392, 6. 
Short syllables, 14, 2 ; 689. Short vowels 

in syllables w. hidden quant., 749, IX. 

and X. 
Shortening of vowels, 39. 
Showing, verbs of, w. two. aces., 410. 
Si, 316, 3 ; meaning, 575, 1 ; w. opt. subj., 

558, 5; in condit., 572 ff. ; in indir. 

quest., 649, II., 3; w. plup. indie, 639, 

2. Si quidem, 574, 1. Si . . . sic, 

575, 1, N. 
-si in Greek dats., 110, 8. 
Sic, 308, 2; derivation, 576, 1, N. ; 664, 

N. 2. Sic . . . ut, 584, 6. 
Sicut, 316, 2 ; sicuti w. subj. in condit. , 

581, 4. 
-silis, adjs. in, 352. 
Silver age, writers of, 753, 4. 
-sira in perf. subj., 244, 4; in adverbs, 

30(), 2. 
Simile, 752, 1. 
Simllis, compar., 152, 3 ; w. dat., 434, 2 ; 

w. gen., 435, 4, N. ; 451, 2, n. 1. 
Simple sentence, 377, 1; elements of, 

381 fif. ; arrang. of words in, 664. 
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Simul, .'UO, 1 ; w. abl., 490, 4; in temp. 
clauses, (»02. 

Simul ac, siraul atque, simulac, si- 
mulatque, 31(>, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
538, a ; ()02. 

Sin, :n(), 3 ; in condit., 574 if. 

-sin in Greek dat. plur., 110, 8. 

Sine w. al)l., 4iK), 2. 

Sin^^iilar, 72; wanting, 139. 

Siquidem, 31(), 3 and 7 ; i in first syl- 
lal)le, 71*), 4. 

Sis, sultis = 81 vis, si vultis, 296, 3. 

Sitio w. ac'c, 405, 1. 

Sitis, decl., 102, 2. 

-sito, frequentatives in, 3G4. 

Situm. i in, 715, 1. 

Situs, defect., 141, I. 

Sive, 315, 2 ; 3U2, 5. Sive . . . sive, w. 
indie., 525, 3. 

Size, ^en. of, 473, 2, N. 1. 

Skill, *;en. \v. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

tSiiu'U, eonstr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

-so in fut. perf., 244,4; frequentatives 
in, 3i)t. 

Socer, deel.,8(), 3. 

Sol, defect., 141, 2; 6 in, 691, 2. 

Solum, non solum . . . sed (verum) 
etiam, 057, 4, \. 1. 

Solus, dec]., 93; w. force of adverb, 
497, 1 ; gen. of, w. po.ssess., 446, 3. 
Solus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

Sonants, 7; 8, 2. 

Sontis, defect., 144. 

Sotadean verse, 744, n. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 467 ff. ; 629. 

Space, ace. of, 417 ; abl. to denote inter- 
val of space, 479, 3. Summary of con- 
structions of space, 491, III. 

SjKirinf/, dat. \v. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Sju'cial constrs. w. gen., 445; 446; w. 
in6n., «)16. 

Species, defect., 141, 1. 

Specitication, ace. of, 416; abl., 480 ff. 

Specimen, defect., 138, 4. 

Specus, decl., 131, 2. 

S[)eech. parts of, (Jl ; figures of, 750 ff. 

Spero w. infin., ()19, 1. 

Spirants, 7, 7 ; 44, 3. 

Spondaic line, 735, 3. 

Spondee, 721, 1. 

Stanzas. 730; 731 ; of Horace, 747. 

Status, eonstr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

Statum, a in, 715, 1. 



Stem in decl., 74; stem characteristic, 
74, 2 ; in Decl. I., 78, 1 ; Decl. IL, 83, 1 ; 
Decl. III., 96, 1; 98, 1; 99, 1; 100, 1; 
101, 1; Decl. IV., 131, 1; Decl. V., 
134, 1. Stems of verbs, 203; forma- 
tion of, 245 ff. ; classes of stems, 323. 
Stem vowel lost in compds., 369. Stem 
syllables, quant, in, 713 ff. ; retained 
in inflected forms, 717 ; deriv. retain 
quant, of prim., 718. 

Stiti, i in penult, 715, 1. 

St5, e in stetl, a in statum, 715, 1. 

Strigilis, decl., 102, 3. 

Strong caesura, 736, footnote. 

Strophe, 731. 

Strugs, decl., 106, 1. 

StruO, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Sub, subs, in compds., 374, 13; w. dat., 
429. Sub w. ace, 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 
3 ; w. ace. to denote time, 487, 2. 

Subject, 381, 1; simple, 382; complex, 
383; modified, 383, 2. Subject nom., 
387 ; pronom. subject omitted, 387, 1 ; 
indef. or gen., 388, 3; two or more w. 
one verb, 392; of infin. in ace., 414 ff. 
Infin. as subject, 609. Subject clauses, 
564, 2; 571, 1 and 2. Subjects com- 
pared, 613, 6. Position of subject, 
6(>4 ; 682. 

Subjective gen., 440, 1 ; as pred. gen., 447. 

Subjunctive mood, 194; syntax of, 621; 

541 ff . ; tenses, 541 ff . ; seq. of tenses, 

542 ff . ; in indep. sentences, 551 ; in 
subord. clauses, 562; in substantive 
clauses, 564 ; in object clauses, 566 ff. ; 
potential, 551, 1.; 552; optative, 561, IL; 
558; volitive, 551, III.; 559; subj. and 
imperat. in commands, 560 ff. ; subj. 
of purpose, 568; in conditions, 673; 
576 ff . ; 579 ; 587 ; in causal clauses, 
588, II. ; w. cum, causal and concess., 
597 ; 598 ff. ; w. cimi temp., 600, II. ; 
w. postquam, 602, 2, n. 2 ; 602, 3 and 
4; w. dum, etc., 603, II., 2; 604; in 
indir. disc, ()42 ; 643 ; in indir. clauses, 
649; in indir. quest., 649, 2. 

Subordinate conjuncs., 314, 2; 316. 

Subord. clauses, 386, 1; subj. in, 

562 ff.; in indir. disc., 643; 649, 1; 

position, 683. 
Substantive clauses w. subj.-, 563, 1; 

564 ff.; 571. * 

Subs iu compds., 374, 13. 
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Subter w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3. 
Suffixes in decl., 74; in formation of 

words, 320 fif. 
Sul, decl., 175; use, 502; 603; direct 

and indirect reiiex., 504. I in sib!, 

693. 
Suitable^ constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 435, 1. 
Sum w. dat., 430; w. two dats., 433, 2; 

w. pred. gen., 447 ; 448 ; w. abl., 474, 3 ; 

in periphrastic conjs., 531; w. pred. 

adjs. in apodosis, 583, 3. 
Supellex, defect., 138, 4. 
Super in compds. w. ace, 406 ; w. dat., 

429. Super w. ace, 420, 3; w. abl., 

490,3. 
Superlative, 149; irregular, 152 ff. ; 

wanting, 157; formed by m&ximd, 

159. Superlative w. part, gen., 442; 

w. abl. of diff., 479, 1; w. relat., 510, 

4; w. quisque, 515, 2. Meaning of 

superlat., 498. 
Superstes, w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, N. 1. 
Superus, com par., 155, 2. 
Supine, 200, 3 ; formation, 235, 2 ; constr., 

480, 1; in seq. of tenses, 548; syntax 

of, 632 fif. ; sup. in um, 633 fif. ; w. e6, 

633, 2; w. iri, 633, 3; sup. in a, 635. 

Quant, of penult of dissyl. supines and 

p. participles, 715. 
Suppeditd w. ace, 405, 2. 
Supply, derivatives denoting, 346. 
SuprS, w. ace, 420, 2 ; w. comparatives, 

471, 5. 
Surds, 7 ; 8, 2. 

-8uri5, desideratives in, 366. 
Sas, decl., 107. 
SuscipiO w. gerundive, 622. 
Suus, 176; use, 502; 503; w. quisque, 

503, 4 ; 675, 2 ; direct and indir. reflex., 

504. 
Syllaba anceps, 720, 5. 
Syllabic caesura, 736, footnote. 
Syllables, 13 ; quant., 14 ff. ; 687 ff. ; post- 
tonic, 19; 24 ; final, quant, of, 691 fif. 
Synaeresis, 733, 3, n. 4. 
Synaloepha, 73;^, 1, n. 3 and 4. 
Synapheia, 733, 1, n. 4. 
Syncope, 733, 7 ; 750, 2. 
Synecdoche, 752, 4. . 
Synesis, 389 ; 397 ; 489, 9 ; 503, 2. 
Synizesis, 733, 3. 
Syntactic compds., 371, 2. 



Syntax, 4, IV. ; 376 ff. ; sentences, 376 ff. ; 
nouns, 400 ff. ; adjs., 492; prons., 
500 ff. ; verbs, 517 ff. ; particles, 654 ff . 
Rules of syntax, 062. Figures of syn- 
tax, 751. 

Systems of the verb, 232 ff. 

Systole, 733, 6. 



T, sound, 12 ; changed to d, 52, 2 ; as- 
similated, 53, 1 and 3; lost, 59, 2. 
Stems in t, 97; gend. of, 122. T 
changed to s in supines and p. parti- 
ciples, 253, 1. Quant, of monosyl. in, 
691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

TaceO, w. ace, 405, 2. 

Ta>edet, constr., 457. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Talis, 178, 8; correl., 189. Tails . . . 
quails, 584, 5. 

Tarn, 306, 3 ; meaning and use, 654, n. 2. 
Tarn . . . quam, 584, 5. 

Tamen, 315,3; 659,1. 

Tametsl, 316, 4; in concess. 586, 1., 1. 

Tamquam, 316, 2; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; 
w. subj. in condit., 584. 

Tandem in questions, 378, 3. 

TangS, a in tactum, 749, VIL, 1. 

Tantisper, 310. 

TantSpere, meaning and use, 654, n. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 570, 2. N5n tan- 
tum . . . sed (vSrum) etlam, 657, 
4, N. 1. 

Tantus, 178, 8 ; correl., 189 ; w. interrog., 
511, 4. Tantl, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Tantus . . . quantus, 584, 5. 

-tas, derivatives in, 344; 345. 

Taste, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

Teaching, verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

T§d, 175, 6. 

TegO, S in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

TSmet, 176, 4. 

TemperO w. ace or dat., 426, 4, n. 

Templum, decl., 83; omitted, 446, 2. 

Temporal eonjunes., 316, 1. Temp. 
clauses w. cum, 600; w. postquam, 
etc., 602; w. dum, etc., 603; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 605; posi- 
tion, (583, 2, N. 

Tempus est w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. 

Tenses for incomplete and completed 
action, 196; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense signs, 2r)6. Tenses of indie. 
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626 ff.; subj., 541 ff. ; hTA ; 558, 1. 
Seq. of tenses, 54;i. Force of tenses in 
condit., 570, 1 and 2; in indir. disc, 
(y44. Tenses of infin., 017 ; of particip., 
040. 

Tenus w. gen., 44r), 5; w. abl., 490, 2, 
N. .S; after its case, ()76. 

-ter, adverbs in, 301); verbal nouns in, 
\^'''A\ decl., 91), 2; adjs. in, 351. 

Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
(IIM), 2 ; ()92, 3, n. 1, 2, and 3; 741, 2 and 
3 ; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Terniinational comparison, 151. 

-ternus, adjs. in, ii49; 355. 

Terra, coustr., 485, 2. 

Terribilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Testis sum w. intin., 613, 3. 

Tete, 175, 5. 

Tetrameter, 729, n. 2; dactylic, 739,2; 
trochaic, 741, 2 and 3; iambic, 743, 4 ; 
Ionic, 744, n. 2. 

Tetrapody, 721,2, N. 2. 

Tetruseme, 720, 3. 

Tetrastich, 731, n. 

Thematic vowel, 212, footnote 1 ; 247 ff. 
Thematic verbs, 358. 

Thesis, 725. 

Think'iur/, constr. w. verbs of, 613; 641. 

Third decl., 94 ff. Third conj., 212 ff. ; 
268 ff. 

Threatenluff, dat. of verbs of, 426, 2. 

-tia, nouns in, 345. 

Tibur, decl., 108. 

-ticus, -ticius, adjs. in, 350. 

-ties, nouns in, 345. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 352. 

-tim in adverbs, 306, 2. 

Time, ace. of, 417; abl., 486; 487; de- 
noted by preps., w. ace, 417, 1 ; 487, 2 : 
\v. abl., 487, 1 ; interval of time, 479, 
3; 488. Adjs. of time, vi^. force of 
adv(n-l)s, 497, 2. Time, absolute and 
relat., 542 ff. Time denoted by .parti- 
ciples. (138, 1. 

Timeo. constr., 567. 

T mos. or morae, 720, 1. 

-timus, ndjs. in, 352. 

ting-5. tinguo, i in perf. and p. part., 
749. VII. 

-tinus, adjs. in, ,T)5. 

-tio, verbal nouns in, 333. 

Tis - tul, 175, 6. 

Titles, superlat. as, 498, 1. 



-tits, frequentatives in, 364. 
-tivus, adj. in, 350; i in, 712, 5. 
-t6, frequentatives in, 364. 
-tor, verbal nouns in, 334; denomina- 
tives in, 3^, 4; as adjs., 495, 3. 
Tot, denom. adj., 178, 8; correl., 189. 
T6tu8, decl., 93; w. loc. abl., 485, 2; w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Towns, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 

491, 11.; whither, 418; w. ad, 418, 4; 

whence, 462 ; where, 483. 
TradS w. gerundive, 622. Trftdor, 

constr., 611, 2, N. 1. 
Traho, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Trans in compds., 374, 14 ; w. ace, 406; 

w. two aces., 413. TrSns w. ace, 

420, 2. 
Transitive verbs, 190, 1; w. ace. and 

infin., 414; periphras. conjug, of, 621, 

1 and 3 ; gerund and gerundive, 626, 1. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 69; names of, 

in us, decl., 133, 2. 
Tres, decl., 166. 
Tribrach, 721, 2. 
TribuS w. two dats., 433, 2. 
Tribus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 
Tricolon, 728, 2, N. 1. 
Trihemimeral caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Trihemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 
Trimeter, 729, n. 2; dactylic, 739, 3; 

iambic, 743; Ionic, 744. 
Tripody, 721, 2, N. 2. 
Triserae, 720, 2. 
-tris, adjs. in, 351. 
Tristich, 731, n. 
Tristis, tristior, decl., 127; tristis w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Trisyllabic redup. perf., quant, of first 

two sjilables, 716. 
-trix, verbal nouns in, 334; as adjs., 

495, 3. 
Trochaic verse, 729, N. 1 ; 740 ff. ; cae- 
sura, 736, N. footnote; dipody, 740; 

dimeter, 741; tetrameter, 741, 2; 

stanza, 747, 14. 
-trum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Trusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Truths, general, expressed by pres. 

indie, 532, 2; by plup. indie, 639, 2; 

in condit., 578. 
Tt changed to st, ss, s, 62, 1 ; 253, 1 ; 

351,2. 
Tu, decl., 175. i in tibi, 6i)3. 
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-ttldS, derivatives in, 344; 3i5. 

Tuli, u in, 715, 1. 

-turn, derivatives in, 343. 

Turn in series, (557, 4, N. 2. Turn . . . 

turn, cum . . . turn, 657, 4, n. 1. 
-turio, desideratives in, 366. 
-turnus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 
Turris, decl., 102, 3. 
-turus, a, um, derivatives in, 328. 
-tus, adverbs in, 309 ; deriv. nouns, 328 ; 

adjs. in, 346. 
-tus, derivatives in, 344. 
Tussis, decl., 102. 
Tate, tutemet, 175, 4. 
Tuus, pjssess., 176. 
Two aces., 410 ; 411 ; two dats., 433 ; two 

abls., 477, I., 2; two reflexives, 504, 

2; two interrogs., 511, 3; two gens., 

626,4; two negs., 656. 

U 

U, u, sound, 10; parasitic, 10, 3. U- 

nouns, 107, 2; 131; defect., 143, 1; 

U-verbs, 359; 363. Supine in u, 635. 

U final, quant, of, 692, 1; in increm. 

of decl., 705; 710; conj., 711 and 5. 

U as consonant, 733, 3, n. 2. 
0ber, decl., 129. 
Ubi, 308, 2 ; 316, 1 ; 510, 11 ; in temp. 

clauses, 538, 3 ; 602 ; in relat. clauses, 

589 f¥.; in clause w. infin. in indir. 

disc, 643, 1. i in ubi, 693. 
Ubicumque, ubiubi, p. 72, footnote 3. 
-ubus = -ibus, 131, 2. 
-acus, derivatives in, 330. 
-tid in abl., 131, 5 and footnote 3. 
-agrS, u in, 712, 2. 
Ui, sound, 11. Perfs. in ui, quant, of 

stem syllables, 714. 
-uis= us, 131, 3. 
-ula, verbal nouns in, 335; dimins. in, 

340; u in, 712, 9. 
-ails, adjs. in, 348 ; u in, 712, 3. 
Ullus, decl., 93; use, 187, 1, n. 2; 188; 

513. 
Ulterior, ultimus, 155, 1 ; ultlmus w. 

force of adverb, 497, 3. 
Ultra w. ace, 420, 2. 
-ulum, verbal nouns in, 335; dimin. in, 

340. 
-ulus, derivatives in, 331 ; 334,6; dimin. 

in, 340; u in, 712, 9. 



-um in gen. plur., 80, 1; 84, 3; 102, 5; 
106, 7. Nouns in um, 33«. Supine in 
um, 633 ; w. e6, 633, 2 ; w. iri, 633, 3. 

Umbrian dialect, 2. 

Umquam in interrog. sentence, fol- 
lowed by quin, 696, 6. 

-ana, a in, 712, 4. 

Uncertainty, expressions of, w. quIn, 
595, 1. 

Unclothing y constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Unde, of persons, 610, 11; in relat. 
clauses, 689 flf.; w. infin., 643, 1. 

Undertaking, gerundive w. verbs of, 
622. 

-undus, -undi, 243 ; derivatives in, 328. 

UngrS, a in perf . and p. part., 749, VII. 

Ungruis, decl., 102, 4. 

Union, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 435, 4. 

Unus, decl., 93; 166; followed by abl. 
w. prep., or part, gen., 444, 1 ; gen. of, 
w. possess., 446, 3; w. quisque, 615, 
3; anus qui w. subj., 691, 5. 

-unus, -ana, nouns in, 349, 4; a in, 
712,4. 

-uos = -as, 131, 3. 

-ur, decl. of adjs. in, 92, 1; geud. of 
nouns in, 122 ; 124. 

Urbs, decl., 105. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 665, 4. 

-umus, adjs. in, 349. 

Ur6, u in ussi, 749, VI., 1. 

-us, nouns in, decl., 82 ff.; 101; 131; in 
as, 97, 4; quant, of increm., 710; 
verbal nouns in us, 333 ; 334, 6 ; 338 ; 
names of trees in, decl., 133, 2; neu- 
ters in, Decl. II., 83, 10; gend., Decl. 
III., 115; 119; 122; 124; heteroclites 
in us and um, 145,5; heterogeneous, 
147; 148; as, us final, 692, 3; 701. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2; 
ad, 435, \. 

Usque w. ace, 420, 6. 

Usus, constr., 477, III. and n. 

Ut, uti, 316, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 6. Ut w. 
subj., 558, 6; 662, 1 and N. ; in repu- 
diating questions, 659, 6 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, 564; 565; 5<)8; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1 ; w. subj. of result, 670 ; 
in concess., 586, II. ; w. relat., 692, 1; 
in temp, clauses, 602; w. infin. clause, 
(>43, 2. Ut n6n = ne, 668, 5. Ut si 
w. subj. in condit., 684. Ut . . . sic, 
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ut . . . ita in comparison, 58*5, II., 5; 

r/.n». 2. 

-ut. ilt'cl. of nouns in, 97. 

Uter. tlfcl., 10<}, (). 

Uter, (Itvl., «»3: IW, 2; correl., 189; 

lis.-, r.ll. 2. 
Utercumque, uterlibet, uterque, 

utervis, decl., 1»3, O. Uterque w. 

pliir. vt-rl), 389, 3; w. prons., 442, 4; 

nnaninj^ and use, 51<), 4 and 5. 
Ut non, 31(), <). 
Utinam w. opt. subj., 558, 2. 
Utor \v. al)l., 477, I. ; w. ace, 477, I., 1 ; 

«icnuulive, (>23, 1. 
Utpote. 31(;, 7; w. relat., 592, 1; w. 

cum, .".98, 1. 
Utrum. 315, 2, n.; 380, 4; in indir. 

(picst., (mO, 1. 
Ut si, 31(;, 2; w. subj., 584. 
-utus, adjs. in, 'Mi) : a in, 712, 6. 
-uus. derivatives in, 331. 
-ux. nouns in, decl., 98. 



V, orij^ciiially not distinguished from u, 

5, 4; sound, 12; dropped, 43, 1 ; 49 ; 

2." 58. 
Vacuus, const r.. 4<)5, 1. 
Vae, w. dat., 421, 4. 
Value, ^^en. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 
V<ih(inf/, prcd. ji^en. w. verbs of, 447 ; 448. 
Vannus, gond., 87, 3. 
Varialde vowel, 9(), 2: 97, 2; 100, 1; 

101, 1 ; in compd. verbs, 231. 
Varieties of verse, 734 ff. 
Vas. decl., 145, 2. Vas, a in, 691,3; 

(jnant. of inereni., 106. 
Vates. decl., !<>«;, 1. 
Ve. 315, 2; (191, 1 : i^sition, 677, 2. 
Ve, iusep. pre])., 313; in compels., 375,8. 
Vel. ;'.15, 2; .'.92, 5; 65S, 1 and 2. Vel 

potius, vel etiam, (558, 2. 
Velars. 45; labialized, 45. 
Velim, vellem. in wishes, 558, 4. 
Velut, velut si, 316, 2; w. subj., in 

condit., .")84. 
Venio w. infin, ()08, 1. Venit in men- 

tem, \v. gen., 454, 4. 
Venter, decl., 106, (J. 
Ver, defect., 138, 4 ; quant, of increm., 

70S. 
Verbal nouns, classes of, 332; denoting 



action, 333 ; agent, 334 ; means, 335 ff. ; 
w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. Verbal incep- 
tives, 277, 2 ; 279. 

Verbs, morphology of, 190 ff.; classes 
1(K), 1, 2, and 3 ; voices, 191 ff . ; moods 
193 ff. ; tenses, 196 ff. ; conjs., 201 ff. 
prin. parts., 2(X2 ff. ; paradigms, 204 ff. 
comparative view, 218 ff . ; deponent 
222 ff.; 257,1; 266; 281 ff.; 283; 289 
semi-deponent, 224 ; 267 ; 283, 1 ; i-verbs 
of Conj . III., 225 ff . ; verbal inflections, 
2.'>0 ff. ; vowel changes in compds., 231 ; 
systems, 232 ff. ; verbal endings, 254 ff. ; 
classification of verbs, 257 ff.; incep- 
tives or inchoatives, 277 ff.; 365; de- 
sideratives, 288 ; 366; irregular, 290 ff.; 
defective, 299; impersonal, 302; deri- 
vation and history of, 356 ff . ; root 
verbs, 357; thematic verbs, 358; with 
suffix io, 359; formation from nouns 
and adjs., 360 ff. ; a-verbs, 359, 1; 
360; e-verbs, 359, 2; 361; i-verbs, 
359, 3 ; 362 ; u-verbs, 359, 4 ; 363 ; fre- 
quentatives, 364 ; diminutives, 367 ; 
denominatives in ic5 and igr^, 368. 
Long vowel of pres. retained through- 
out, 749, VI. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 517 ff. ; verb omitted, 

388, 4; G42, 1; plur. w. sing, subj., 

389. Voices, 517; 518; person and 
number, 519; moods, 520 ff.; indie, 
523 ff. ; tenses, 526 ff. ; subj., and its 
tenses, 541 ff. ; seq. of tenses, 546 ff.; 
subj. in indep. sentences, 551 ff.; 
imperat., 560 ff . ; subj. in subord. 
clauses, 562 ff. ; final clauses, 568; 
result, 570 ; condit., 572 ff. ; concess. 
clauses, 586 ; 589 ; causal clauses, 
588; 598; relat., 589 ff. ; temporal, 
600 ff. ; infin., 606 ff. ; gerunds and 
gerundives, 621 ff . ; supines, 632 ff. ; 
particips., 636 ff. ; indir. disc., 641 ff.; 
indir. clauses, 649 ff. Position of 
modifiers of verb, 673. 

Vergil, versification, 747. 
Vero, 315, 3; 659, 2; in answers, 379, 1. 
Verses, 720 ; 727 ; name, 729; 730 ; varie- 
ties, TM ff. 
Versification, 720 ff. Feet, 720; verses, 
720 ; 727 ; names, 729 ; 730. Figures 
of pros., 733. Varieties of verse, 734. 
i Versification of principal poets, 747. 
I Versus w. ace, 420, 2; position, 676. 
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Verts w. two data., 433, 2. 

Vera, decl., 131, 2. 

Verum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. N6n 
s51um (modo, tantum) . . . verum 
etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 

Vescor w. abl., 477, 1. 

Vesper, decl., 86, 3. 

Vestri, vestrum, use, 175, 2. 

Vet6, constr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611, 2, N. 2. 

Vetus, decl., 128; compar., 156. 

Vicis, defect., 142. 

VidS, S in, 696, 2. 

Videlicet, 310, 1. 

VideS w. cum, 601, 4, n. ; videor, 
constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Vir, decl., 86, 1. 

VirgrS, decl., 100. 

Virtas, decl., 97. 

Virus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Vis, decl., 107; quant, of increm., 709. 

Vocative, like nom., p. 21,>footnote 2; 
decl., 83, 5; 83, 9; 89, 5; Decl. III., 
110, 2, 4, 6, and 9. Syntax of voc, 
402; voc. for nom., 402, 3; in excla- 
mat.,421,2; position, ()80. I final in 
Greek vocatives, 693; a in, 695, 2. 

Voices, 191 flf. ; meaning, 517 ff. 

Volitive subj., 551, III.; 659; 564; 568; 
in relat. clause, 590. 

Vol6 w. two aces., 412; w. infin. or 
subj., 565, 2; (>14, 2. VolSns w. dat. 
of possessor, 430, 2. 

Volucer, decl., 126, 2. 

Volucris, decl., 102, 6. 

-volus, compds. in, 369, 4; compar., 
153. 

Vostrum, vostrarum, vostrSrum, 
176, 6. 

Vowels, classes of, 7 ; quantity, 15 ; in- 
herited, 20; vowel gradation, 21 ; pho- 
netic changes in, 23 if. ; assimilation, 
31 ; lengthened, 37 ff. ; shortened, 39; 
lost, 40; developed, 41 ; contraction, 
42 ff. Variable vowels, 96, 2. Vowel 
changes in compds., 231. Thematic 



vowel, p. 96, footnote 1 ; 247 ff. ; vowel 
variations in roots, stems, and sufQxes, 
325 ; 326. Stem vowel lost or changed 
in compds., 369. Final vowels, quant, 
of, 692. Final vowels elided, 7o3, 1 ; 
shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, N. Vowels 
long when they represent diphs., or 
result from contraction, 749, II. Long 
vowels of primitives retained in 
derivs., 749, III. ; in compds., 749, IV. ; 
in nom. sing, of nouns and adjs. in- 
creasing long in the gen., 749, V. 

Vulgrus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

-vus, derivatives in, 331. 

W 

Want, constr. w. verbs of, 458, 2. 
Watches of night, 756, 1. 
Weak caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Will, subj. of, 561, III. ; 659. 
Winds, gend. of names of, 68. 
Wishing, verbs of, in potent, subj., 666; 

w. subj., 565; 614, 1; w. infin., 614. 
Words, format, of, 318 fiF. ; inflection 

and derivation, 320 ff. ; arrang. of, 

663 ff. 
Writers, Latin, 763. 



X, sound, 7, N. ; dropped, 68, 3; nouns 
in, decl., 98; 105; gend., 116; 120. 



Y, in foreign words only, 6, 2; sound, 
10, 2 ; gend. of nouns in, 122. Y final, 
quant, of, 692, 1. 

Year, calendar of, 755. 

Ys, gend. of nouns in, 115; 119; final, 
692, 3. 



Z, in foreign words only, 6, 2. 
Zeugma, 761, 2, n. 



PARALLEL REFERENCES 

SHOWING THE CORKESPONDING SECTIONS IN THE GRAMMARS 

OF 1881 AND 1898 



Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


1 


4 


38 


61 


69-98 


— 


2 


5 


39 


62 


99 


HI 


3 


6-8 


40 


64 


100 


112; 116 


4 


9 


41 


65 


101; 102 


113 


6 


10 




m 


103; 104 


114 


6 


11 


42 


67-70 


105 


115 


7 


12 


43 


71 


106 


117 


8 


13 


44 


72 


107 


118; 119 


9-15 


10 footnote 2 


45 


73 


108 


120 


16 


14; 15 


46 


74; 75 


109 


117 


17 


1() 


47 


76 


110 


121 


18 


17; 18 




77 


111 


122 




li)-21 


48 


78 


112; 113 


123 


19 


22 




78,7 


114; 116 


124 




23 


49 


79; 80 


116 


131 


20 


37; 38 


50 


81 


117 


131, 2 and 3 


21 


39 


51 


82; 83; 85; 86 


— 


131,5 


22 


24-30 


52 


83, 5 ; 84 


118 


132 


23 


42; 43 


53 


82; 87; 88 


119 


133 


23, n. 


32-3() 


54 


89 


120 


134 




44-49 


56 


— 


— 


134,5 


24 




— 


94 


121 


134, 2 and 3 


25 


31 


56 


95 


122 


134.4 


2() 




57 


96 


123 


135 


27 


40 


58 


97 


124 


136 


— 


41 


59 


98 


126-127 


— 


8; 29 




(>0 


99; 100 


128 


137 


30 


51 


61 


101 


129 


'— 


31 


50 


62 


102 


130 


138 


32 


52, 2, 3 


63 


103 


131 


139 


— 


54 




104 


132 


140 


33 


55 


64 


105; 106 


133 


141; 142 


34 


53 


65 


102-105 


134 


143 


35 


56; 52,1 


m 


107; 108 


135-140 


145 


m 


57-59 


67 


107,4 


141-143 


147 


37 


60 


68 


109; 110 
444 


144 


148 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


145 


147, 6, n. 


203 


204 


261 


260 


146 


63 


204 


205 


262 


261 


147 


— ^ 


205 


206; 207 


263 


262 


148 


90; 91 


206 


208 


264; 265 


263 


149 


91 


207 


209; 210 


266 


261 


150 


91; 92 


208 


211 


267 


265 


151 


93 


209 


212; 213 


268 


266; 267 


152 


125 


210 


214 


269 


268 


153 


126 


211 


215; 216 


270 


269 


154 


127 


212 


217 


271 


270 


165-158 


128-130 


213 


218 


272 


271 


159 


137,3; 144; 146 


214 


219 


273 


272 


160 


149 


215 


220 


274 


273 


161 


150 


216 


221 


275 


273,1 


162 


151 


217 


225 


276 


276; 278; 279,1 


163 


162 


218 


226; 227 


277 


276; 278; 279 


164 


153 


219 


228 


278 


274; 276; 278 


165 


154 


220 


230 


279 


275 


166 


155 


221 


231 


280 


277 


167 


156 


222 


232-235 


281 


279 


168 


157; 158 


223-230 


— 


282 


280 


169 


160 


231 


222; 229 


283 


281-283 


170 


159 


232 


223 


284 


284; 288 


171 


161 




224 


285-287 


286-287 


172 


162 


233 


236 


288 


289 


173 


162, n. 


234 


237 


289 


290 


174 


163-165 


235 


238 


290 


290-292 


175 


166 


236 


239 


291 


293 


176; 177 


167 


237 


240 


292 


294 


178 


168 


238 


241 


293 


295 


179 


169 


239 


243 


294 


296 


180 


170 


240 


244 


295 


297 


181 


171 


241 


254 


296 


298 


182 


172 


242 


256 


297 


29^-301 


18a 


173 


243 


— 


298 


302 


184 


174; 175 


244 


266,2 


299-300 


302,2 


185 


176 


245 


256,1 


301 


302,5 


186 


j 177 ; 178 


246 


256,2 


302 


303 


M.\7\J 


180; 181 


247 


256 


303 


304 


— 


179 


248 


— 


304 


306-310 


187 


182 


249 


246 


305 


— 


188 


183; 184 


250 


246 


306 


311 


189 


185 


251 


247 


307 


312 


190 


186; 187 


252 


248 


308 


313 




188 


253 


249 


309 


314 


191 


189 


254 


250 


310 


315 


192-194 


190 


255 


251; 262 


311 


316 


195 


191; 102 


256 


263 


312 


317 


196 


193-105 


257 


267 


313 


318 


197 


196; 197 


258 


257, 2; 268 


— 


319 


198-201 


198-201 


259 


259 


314 


320,1 


202 


202; 203 


260 


257,1 


315 


323 



410 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


31« 


32.3, 1 


,'^65 


400 


414 


(463; 464; 465; 
' 477, m. 


317 


32.3, 2 


:^66 


400, n. 


318 


323. 3 




401 


'— 


466 




324-.332 


367 


459 


415 


467-470 


;;ii) 


369 


'Mys 


387 


416 


475 


31i), notes 


321 ; 322 


;i69 


402 


417 


471 


320 




370 


403 


418 


472 


."»21 


340; 341 


371 


404; 405; 409 


419 


473; 474 


322 


M2 


371,1.11. 


408 


420 


476 


323 


'M3 


372 


406 


421 


477; 481 


324 


:M4 


373 


410 


— 


482 


325 


345 


374 


411 


422 


478 


.32r> 


334; ;i'35 


375 


412 


423 


479 


327 


333; :535; 33G 


:m) 


413 


424 


480 




3,37-339 


377 


407 


425 


483; 485 


328 


346 


378 


416 


426 


484 


329 


;^7 


379 


417 


427 


491, 1. 


330 


'MS 


380 


418 ; 419 


428 


491, n. 




349-:J52 


381 


421 


429 


486; 487 


331 


;}5.3 


382 


423 


430 


488 


3; '.2 


MO 


383 


422 


431 


489 


33,3 


328, 5 ; 329 


384 


424 ; 425 


432 


420; 490 


3;u 


#1 Bi» ^ 


385 


42fr-428 


433 


420 




:r)(j-;i-)9 


38G 


429 


434 


490 


3:')5 


360-363 


387 


430 


435 


420,3; 490,3 


.3.3() 


361 


388 


431 


436 


312 


.337 


.3()5 


389 


432 


437 


490,4 


3.38 


:k)6 


390 


433 


438 


394 


3.3!) 


:m'u 


391 


434; 435 


439 


395 




3(W 


392 


436 


440 


492; 493; 497 


'MO; 'Ml 


3()9 


393 


437 


441 


494; 496 




370; .371 


3<V4 


438 


442 


496 


.342: 343 


.372 


.395 


439 


443 


497 


344 


373-.375 


396 


440 


444 


498; 499 


345 


376 


397 


440,5; 441-444 


445 


396-399 


.'546 


.377 


3!)8 


445; 446 


446 


500 


;i47 


.377, 1 


39<) 


450-452 


447 


601 


,348 


.38(> 


400 


453 


448 


502 


.34!) 


,377, 2 ; 385 


401 


439 


449 


603; 504 


.350 


377, 3 


402; 403 


447 


450 


605-Wr 


.351 


377,4; 378 


404 


448 


451 


608 


352 


37!) 


405 


448,4 


452 


609 


353 


380 


40fj 


449; 454; 457 


453 


510 


,354 




407 


454 


454 


611 


355 


377, 6 




455 


455 


612 


,3.51); .357 


381 


408 


449 


456 


612, 4 and 5 


.358 


382 


409 


456 ; 457 


457 


618 


.359 


383 


410 


458 


458 


614; 616 


,3(50 


382 


411 


459 


459 


616 


.361 


384 


— 


460 


460 


388 


362; 3()3 


393 


412 


461; 462 


461 


389 


3(34 


393, 4 


413 


461 ; 467 ; 475 


m 


390; 991 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


463 


392 


507 


573 


649 


637-639 




517 


508 


674; 575 


650 


(>40 


464; 465 


518 


609 


576; 577 


651 


664 


466 


532 


— 


678 


652 


666 


467 


632 ; 533 


510 


679 


663 


666 


468 


534 


511 


680-583 


654 


667-661 


469 


534; 535 


512 


583, 4 


555 


661, n. 


470 


636 


513 


684; 687 


666; 657 


— 


471 


537 ; 538 


514 


— 


558 


662 


472 


539 


515 


585; 686; 593, 2 


669 


663 


473 


640 


515, III. 


1 599 


660 


664 


474 


620 ; 523 


n. 4 


661 


666 


475 


524 


616 


688 


662 


666 


476 


525 


— 


689 


663 


667 


^_ 


526-531 


617 


692; 698; 699 


664 


668 


477 


521 


518 


602 


— 


669; 670 




622 


619 


603; 604 


665 


671 


478 


641 


520 


605 


666 


672 


479 


541,2 


521 


600; 601 


667 


673 


480 


641,3 


622 


641 


668 


674 


481 


541,2 


523 


642 


669 


676-680 


482 


641, 2 and 3 


524 


643 


570 


681 


_— 


542 


526 


644 


671 


682 


483 


659 


526 


646 


672 


683 


484 


558; 659 


627 


64(^648 


— 


684 


485 


552 


628 


649 


673 


686 


486 


653-557 


629 


649; 662 


674 


686 


487 


560 


630 


653 


675 


— 


488; 489 


561 


631 


— 


676 


687; 688 




562; 563 


532 


606 


677 


689 


490; 491 


543 


533 


607; 608 


678 


690 


,.^_ 


544 


— 


609 


579 


691 


492 


545,1. 


634 


414; 611 


680 


692 


493 


545, II. 


634, n. 


242 


681 


693-701 


494 


545, I. and II. 


535 


613; 614 


682 


702 


495 


646-550 


536 


416; 610; 612 


583 


7a3 




551 


637 


617-620 


584 


704 


496 


541,2 


638 


616 


685 


706-710 


497 


568; 590 


539 


616 


586 


711 


— 


569 


640 


(664; 671; 688, 


687 


712 


498 


664, 1. ; 565-567 


1 3; 651,1 


688 


713 


499 1 


5()5, 2 ; 564, II. 


541 


624 


689 


714 


and III.; 568,5 


542 


625-631 


590 


715 


600 


670; 591 


543 


621 


591 


716 


601 


571 


643, n. 


623 


592 


717 


602 


670 


644 


626-631 


593 


718 


603 


591 


544,2, 


622 


694 


719 


— 


594, I. 


n. 2 


vF^*f 


695 


— 


604 


694, II. ; 595 


545 


632 


596 


720 


605 


596 


546 


633; 634 


697 


721 


— 


697 


547 


635 


598 


722; 723 


606 


672 


M8 


636 


699 


724 



448 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


600 


725 


()17 


739, 3 


632; 633 


— 


— 


726 


618 


740 


634; 635 


750 


601 


727 


619 


741 


636 


751 


602 


728 


620 


741,2 


637 


752 


603 


729 


621 


742 


638 


1-3 


604 


730 


622 


743 


639; 640 


753 


(K)5 


720,5 


623 


743,2 


641; 642 


754 


606 


731 


624 


743,3 


643 


756 


607 


7:i2 


625 


743,4 


644 


1 755, notes 
i and 2. 


vm 


733 


626 


744 


609 


734 


627 


745 


645 


756 


610 


735 


628 


745, 1-10 


646; 647 


757 


611 


736 


629 


745, 10, notes 
2 and 3. 


648 


— 


(>12 


737 


649 


354 


613 


738 


— 


746 


650 


758 


614 


739 


630 


747 


651 


749 


615 


739, 1 


631 


747, 1-19 






616 


739,2 


— 


748 
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